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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 


t ; : 
This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at August 10, as the LaBouR GAZETTE went to press. It was pre- 
pared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


ARLIER trends in employment, and in the demand factors underlying the 
E employment situation, became more definite as the economy approached 
its annual peak in activity in the early summer. Domestic demand was 
strong in the capital goods industries but markets for consumer durables 
were weakening. Export markets continued exceptionally buoyant for 
lumber, pulp and paper products and base metals. In construction, the high 
volume of activity was being sustained more by industrial and engineering 
projects and less by residential and institutional building. Defence produc- 
tion and expenditures, however, were proceeding at a slower tempo than had 
been anticipated. 


Employment was at record levels and unemployment correspond- 
ingly low. Applications for work had declined to 132,000 at the end of July, 
with seasonal hirings absorbing large numbers of job-seekers. This was in 
sharp contrast with the situation in July, 1950, when applications totalled 
177,000. Indicative of the strengthened demand for labour this year, job 
openings in July were 50 per cent above year-earlier levels. 


Under these conditions of strong demand, there was upward 
pressure on both prices and wages. The cost-of-living index advanced by 
3-5 points during June to a record level of 187-6 (1935-39=100). This 
represented an increase of 11 per cent over the year. Earnings also increased 
sharply, the weekly average for all non-agricultural industries rising from 
$45 to $49 in the year ending June 1, 1951. 


Although consumer buying in the first half of 1951 was above the 
same period in 1950 in dollar value, declining demand for consumer durables 
had resulted in widespread repercussions on the labour market in the early 
summer. In the automobile and electrical appliance industries, reduced 
production schedules resulted in short-time work, extended holidays and in 
some cases staff reductions for indefinite periods. These lay-offs were mainly 
in Ontario, with some employment problems developing in the automobile 
and parts manufacturing centre of Windsor, where nearly 8,000 persons were 
temporarily claiming unemployment insurance benefits at the end of July. 


A strong world-wide demand for pulp and paper products was 
reflected in the unprecedented level of summer cutting being carried on by 
the logging industry east of the Great Lakes. Labour supply was a limiting 
factor on production and in July the industry reported that the woods labour 
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force could have been increased by 25 per cent if men had been available. 
Logging companies were beginning to build up their staffs in anticipation of 
possible shortages of experienced cutters in the winter of 1951-52, for which 
the largest cutting program in the history of the industry is planned. 


The demand for British Columbia lumber products was equally 
strong but extremely dry weather, over two months without rain, made it 
necessary to close off forest areas due to fire hazard. Activity in the logging 
industry was severely restricted, with construction work and the tourist trade 
also affected. At June 1, before these shutdowns occurred, employment in 
west coast logging was around the 16,000 mark. It was estimated that 
upwards of 10,000 loggers were off work in July, with substantial unemploy- 
ment problems developing in the Nanaimo and Duncan areas on Vancouver 
Island. 


The main sources of construction demand were shifting from 
residential and institutional building to factory, defence and resource develop- 
ment projects. The latter projects were creating heavy demands for labour 
in less highly populated areas and exerting an extensive pull on labour. In 
British Columbia, hydro-electric power, forestry and aluminum developments 
in the northern part of the province are drawing labour from the south and 
from the Prairies. In Quebec, the construction of a 350-mile railway from 
Seven Islands to the Labrador iron mines attracted workers not only from 
within the province but also from Newfoundland. Defence construction con- 
tracts outstanding at June 1 totalled $74,000,000, with nearly two-thirds of 
this for work to be done in Ontario and the Prairies. 


Defence production was expected to increase in tempo in the latter 
half of 1951 but not to reach its peak until 1953. In direct defence employ- 
ment in the aircraft and shipbuilding industries, in which a large part of the 
defence program is centred, the labour force had been increased by less than 
10,000 workers in the first half of the year. Reported employment in the 
aircraft and parts industry had grown from 13,000 to 18,000 and in the ship- 
building industry from 13,000 to about 16,000. 


IN BRIEF... 


The index of industrial employment, on the base 1939=100, 
stood at 179-3 at June 1, 1951, as against 166-0 for June 1, 1950... . 
Department store sales in the first six months of 1951 showed a rise of 9 per 
cent in value over the same period last year. ... Wholesale prices rose to 
a higher level in June, following a slight decline in May. The general index 
for June (1935-39=100) stood at 242-7 as compared with 241-9 in May and 
209-2 in June last year.... New passenger car sales were down 35 per cent 
in number and 15 per cent in value in June from a year ago.... Canadian 
production of iron and steel continues to climb over last year’s levels, output 
of pig iron in the first five months rose to 1,040,956 tons against 911,117 a 
year ago.... Canada’s domestic exports were estimated at $312,500,000 in 
June as compared to $289,200,000 in June, 1950. Preliminary figures on 


imports showed an increase from $282,500,000 to $361,400,000 in the same 
two months. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of August 10, 1951) 


Percentage change from 
Principal Items Date Amount Previous | Same Date 
Month Previous 
Year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour force (a)..............005. Mar. 3 5,172,000 _ + 1-3 
IPETRODS “WIGKMODS (a). tonite Ree wrens Sa stelesins Mar. 3 5,000, 000 — + 4-3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)....... Mar. 3 172,000 — —44.9 
REGISTERED FOR WORK, N.E.S.— 
FA LIAM OLOMERC@IOI tare crete mee etki clases s.2 steer eases Ae. ae 15, 687 —21-7 —43-2 
Quehbechrorionsmrtsnhierd: tes esa evel sess Aug. 2 35, 291 —11-5 —28-7 
Ontario erilOney Mea cet oes an caste < stais «is: |, AUR steed 35, 822 — 9-9 — 6-8 
PUITIeR OtlOUS year can ochitasieitaa so Aug. 2 16,531 — 6-9 —22-5 
IPSCO RE RION. eet ser a A ets ce mee eels ws. Aug. 2 26, 636 —19-3 +30-4 
(Fatal@all rezions {writs 4 siieites- os « AG: 129, 967 — 7-0| —17-4 
Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance Benefit........... July 1 86, 523 — 2-7 —20-9 
Amount of benefit payments................... June $3,513, 733 —37-9 —44-9 
Index of employment (1939=100)............... June 1 179-3 ae nll + 8-0 
Emmigrationsaenensate eat eis aerate ie Sets. os « May 20, 254 +42-8 +98-9 (b) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and Lockouts—days lost................ July 119,413 — +64-2 (b) 
No. of workers involved....................| July 9,470 _ +86-2 (b) 
INGuok strikes, (ae ate n S00 pices sess July 32 _— +51-0 (b) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly wages and salaries............. June 1 $49.25 + 0-2 +10-6 
Average hourly earnings (manufacturing)........| June 1 $1.16 + 1-5) +11-9 
Average hours worked per week (manufacturing)| June 1 41-8 — 1-7 — 0-5 
Average weekly earnings (manufacturing)....... June 1 $48 .40 — 0-2 +11-3 
Cost of living index (average 1935-39=100)...... July 1 187-6 + 1-9 +12-0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)...... June 1 108-8 — 1-4 + 0-1 
IotelaabourincOmer sere: woes svete veeOinensle « April $769, 000, 000 + 1-5 +17-4 
Industrial Production— 
Total (average 1935-389=100)................... May 221-1 + 1-3 +12:-0 
‘ Manulaccuringi. tae maihiaieeeitt « Mitel. orn» May 231-0 + 1-1 +11-7 
NG eet O ao He See ae See ae May 200-0 + 0-4] + 5-9 
1D Deg les hese ary eee ey ae ee May 284-1 + 2-0] +19-5 
Trade— 
Ey or cc Dei ich Ocdeeee attain eae cae Ri coe ERTS shes.» May $884, 800, 000 + 8-6 | +13-4 
Leg a]0y wi ew eure rucl onic tigeian otei teu ee eee eee June $312,500, 000 — 3-4} 4+ 8-1 
enor Gaetan mere ertwstanteie n inte Saieile June $361,400, 000 —10:8 +27-9 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. ’ \ 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for 
same period previous year. ; 

Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendiz of the Labour Gazette. 
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The new Canadian pro- 


Old Age gram of old age security, 
Assistance which is scheduled’ to 


Act become effective on Jan- 

uary 1, 1952, will be based 
on two legislative acts of the Federal 
Parliament, to be known as the Old Age 
Assistance Act and the Old Age Security 
Act. The first of these was passed by 
the House of Commons on June 23, 1951; 
it provides authority for the Federal 
Government to conclude agreements with 
the provinces for the payment of assistance 
to persons in the 65-69 age group who are 
in need of aid. The Old Age Security 
Act, to provide for federal pensions to all 
Canadians aged 70 or over, without regard 
to means, will be introduced at the Fall 
Session of Parliament. When completed, 
according to the Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
“our pattern for old age security will 
bring Canada in this field into the fore- 
front of the nations of the world.” 

The Old Age Assistance Act, which was 
introduced in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Martin, authorizes the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay to the provinces half the 
cost of assistance granted to persons in the 
65-69 age group who qualify under the 
terms of the Act. Federal payments, in 
respect of any recipient of assistance, may 
not exceed fifty per cent of the basic 
assistance allowances, which is set at $40 
a month. The assistance program will be 
administered by the provincial govern- 
ments; it 1s dependent upon the passage 
of enabling legislation by the provinces and 
the signing of agreements by provincial and 
federal authorities. Mr. Martin explained 
that, in its agreement with the federal 
government, it is possible for each prov- 
ince to make its own provisions—within 
the framework of the federal measure—for 
the maximum amount of assistance, and 
certain conditions of eligibility including 
the minimum age and the maximum 
allowable income. Mr. Martin went on 
to say :— 

The Federal Government . . . hopes, 
for administrative reasons and on grounds 
of equity, that all vrovinces will ulti- 
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mately adopt a uniform pattern in order 
to take the fullest advantage of the 
scope of this federal legislation. 


The Old Age Assistance Act sets forth 
certain conditions which persons must meet 
in order to qualify for assistance. Recipi- 
ents must ‘be in the 65-69 age group; they 
must have resided in Canada for twenty 
years; and they must not be in receipt 
of an allowance under the Blind Persons 
Act (see below), or the War Veterans 
Allowance Act of 1946. The maximum 
allowable income per annum, including 
assistance, is $720 for a single person, 
$1,200 for a married person. 

There is no requirement in the new Act, 
as there was in the Old Age Pensions Act 
of 1927, for recovery from the estates of 
deceased pensioners. The Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot, however, prevent the 
continuation of this practice, if some prov- 
inces wish to provide for it in their own 
legislation. 

The new Act also differs from the earlier 
legislation in its treatment of the Indian 
population. The special exclusion of 
Indians from the benefits of the Old Age 
Pensions Act of 1927 is removed from the 
provisions of the Old Age Assistance Act. 


On June 23, 1951, the 
Blind House of Commons gave 
Persons its approval to the Blind 
Act Persons Act, thus  estab- 


lishing, for the first time 
in Canadian history, separate legislation 
providing for assistance to the blind. 


The provisions of the new Act make 
some important changes in the program of 
pensions for the blind which was carried 
out under the Old Age Pensions Act of 
1927. The term “pension for blind 
persons” is abolished in favour of “blind- 
ness allowance”; the residence qualifica- 
tion is reduced from 20 years to 10 years; 
and the test of eligibility for the allowance 
is liberalized by an increase of $120 a year 
in the income ceilings. 


The main financial provisions of the 
program are left unchanged, however. The 
Federal Government is authorized to make 
payments to the provinces covering 75 per 
cent of the cost of blindness allowances 
which are granted to qualified persons at 
the basic rate of $40 a month or less. 

The Act applies to blind persons aged 
21 to 69, inclusive, who are in need of aid. 
At age 70, blind persons along with all 
other individuals in the country will 
become eligible for the universal old age 
pension. : 


' 


On July 9, the Trades and 
TLC presents Labour Congress presented 


brief on a brief to the Unemploy- 
unemploy- ment Insurance Advisory 
ment Committee _ suggesting 


changes to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

The brief outlined six recommended 
changes in the Act. These were:— 


insurance 


Extension of coverage to include all 
possible employments. 
Increased weekly benefits. 


That all employees, full or part time, 
be required to deposit insurance books 
with employers. 


That benefits in respect of dependent 
persons be paid whether or not the 
dependent shares the same domicile. 


That benefits be paid for all statutory 
holidays. 

The giving of further consideration to 
the insurable interest of longshoremen. 


In recommending extended coverage 
under the Act, the Congress said that such 
coverage should include as wide a group 
as possible because of the uncertainty of 
continued employment. The brief said 
that “the financial stability of the Fund 
can only be secured when coverage 
embraces all employed workers.” The 
Congress drew particular attention to 
service in charitable institutions and 
hospitals (L.G., July, 1951, p. 916), and 
requested that people employed in these 
occupations be covered by the Act. A 
new interpretation on agricultural workers 
was also recommended to bring certain 
workers under coverage of the Fund. 


The Congress brief maintained that 
increased weekly benefits should be paid 
because “the weekly benefit of $14.40 
provided for persons without dependents 

. is now worth only $7.90.” 


The brief also recorded the TLC 
approval of “the success of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and the very 
courteous and efficient service it renders to 
unemployed workers whether through pay- 
ment of insurance benefits or the equally 
important assistance offered through the 
National Employment Service.” 


The report of the Manitoba 


Report of Workmen’s Compensation 
Manitoba Board for 1950 discloses 
Workmen’s that the number of acci- 


Compensation dents reported for the year 

Board, 1950 was 20,134. The total for 
1949 was 20,909. 

A statement of revenue and expenditure 

in the report shows that there was a total 


revenue in the Accident Fund of 
$2,310,530.72. Total expenditure out of 
this fund was $862,368.75. The balance 
for the Accident Fund, taking account of 
the $2,005,870.77 carried forward from 1949 
is $3,454,032.74. 

Total revenue and expenditure in the 
Silicosis Fund were $31,320.49 and $2,088.64 
respectively. The balance in the fund, 
taking account of the $533,922.60 carried 
over from 1949, is $563,154.45. 

The Manitoba Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act was amended in several respects. 
Under one amendment, industrial disease 
now includes any disease peculiar to or 
characteristic of a particular industry, pro- 
cess, trade or occupation within the scope 
of the Act. This will mean, for example, 
that silicosis which formerly was covered 
only in mines and foundries will now be 
compensable in any industry. 

The Act was also broadened to include 
as a workman, a “learner” who while not 
employed or apprenticed is being trained 
prior to employment and becomes subject 
to the hazards of the employment. 


In view of the importance 
Expansion of of an adequate supply of 


vocational tradesmen for Canada’s 
training defence industries, the 
program Canadian Vocational Train- 
called for ing Advisory Council, at its 


recent meeting, discussed 
plans for the expansion of vocational train- 
ing under Federal-provincial agreements. 

The council is composed of educationists, 
representatives of organized labour, man- 
agement, and officers of the Canadian 
Legion, under the chairmanship (apie BIg 
G. Fred McNally, Chancellor of the 
University of Alberta. 

Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Muin- 
ister of Labour, opened the discussion. 
He urged close examination of the best 
methods for extending vocational train- 
ing, pointing out that hindrances existing 
in the training of unemployed could, in 
some cases, be removed. This is particu- 
larly necessary in the machine tool trades 
and other trades employed in defence 
industries, he said. 

In his report to the Council, Mr. R. F. 
Thompson, Director of Training, showed 
that in the fiscal year 1950-51, the Federal 
Government spent the sum of $4,555,030 


towards the furthering of vocational train- 


ing in Canada. Of this sum, $137,500 was 
spent on Youth Training; $230,000 on 
Student Aid; $56,200 in Service Trades- 
men; $252,000 on Unemployed Workers; 
$13,200 on Veterans; $428,000 on Appren- 
tices; $7,770 on Supervisory Training ; 
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$2,500 on Vocational Correspondence 
Courses; $2,000,000 for Vocational Schools 
Annual Allotment (general operating costs 
and equipment); and $1,163,400 on the 
building of new schools and expansion of 
existing ones, under the heading of Voca- 
tional Schools Capital Expenditure. Also 
included in the Dominion expenditures was 
an amount of $264,460 to aid in the 
rebuilding of the Rimouski vocational 
school following the fire. 

Apart from an outright grant of $10,000 
to each province, the provinces match 
Dominion grants dollar for dollar. 

Mr. Thompson pointed out the need 
for a further increase in the number of 
apprentices. His report showed that there 
had been an increase of approximately 
525 in the number of registered appren- 
tices between September 30, 1950, and 
March 31, 1951, bringing the total at this 
latter date to 10,850. 

At its May meeting, the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower recom- 
mended the expansion of vocational 
training facilities to the maximum, at the 
same time suggesting that a survey be 
made of equipment in vocational schools, 
and that ways of using training facilities 
now existing in industry be investigated 
(L.G., June, 1951, p. 780). 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has announced 
that work is progressing on 
the revision of its cost-of- 
living index. The Bureau’s 
revision of the index follows 
the recognized international practice of 
periodic examination of price index 
numbers. This is the fourth major revi- 
sion in the indexes since they were first 
published about forty years ago. Retail 
price series have been published relating 
to base periods of 1900, 1913, 1926 and the 
present base of 1935-1939. 

Detailed expenditure records, secured in 
1948 and 1949 from approximately 3,100 
representative families throughout urban 
Canada, constitute the basis of the current 
revision. Tabulations of what these 
families told the Bureau about the kinds 
and quantities of goods and services they 
purchased are now nearly complete, and a 
list of items to be included in the new 
index is being prepared. The expenditure 
data being used relates to a twelve-month 
period when transition to a peace-time 
economy was reasonably complete. A 
survey taken earlier than 1948-1949 would 
have resulted in expenditures abnormally 
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Revision of 
cost-of-living 
index 
progresses 


high for items formerly in short supply, 
and low for others not moving in normal 
volume. 


Most of the work thus far undertaken 
has been in connection with analysis of 
expenditure records, but during the course 
of revision all phases of index construc- 
tion will be examined. Problems such as 
index scope and formula, price sampling, 
seasonal price variation and shelter costs 
of homeowners will be investigated, and 
tests will be made wherever possible with 
new statistical techniques. 


The new series will not be called the 
Cost-of-Living Index. Its new title will 
likely be Consumer Price Index, to indi- 
cate that it measures price change only. 
The purpose and general character of the 
new series will remain the same, the sole 
reason for changing the name being to 
clarify the purpose it serves. The term 
cost-of-living index has proved to be 
misleading to some people, although it has 
been generally understood to mean an 
index of retail price change. Along with 
the change in title, a more up-to-date post- 
war base period will be adopted in place 
of the present 1935-1939 base. 


During the coming months, it is the 
Bureau’s intention to seek advice con- 
cerning the index from independent experts, 
and as soon as sufficient progress has been 
made on some of the more technical details, 
to discuss it with interested organizations. 
Depending on the progress of the pre- 
paratory work and such discussions and 
consultations, publication will be made 
early in 1952. 


According to a report 
Report on released by the Depart- 
LMPC’s in ment of Labour, there were 
Canada 729 Labour-Management 

Production Committees in 
Canada at March 81, 1951. These 
committees took in a total of 298,133 
workers. 


The largest number of committees, 343 
was in Ontario; and Quebec was next with 
154. There were 429 committees, involving 
162,694 workers in the manufacturing 
industries; and 133 committees, involving 
62,212 workers in the transportation indus- 
tries. The remainder of these committees 
was distributed among the construction, 
mining, communications, trade, financial, 
and service groups. 

The report lists a breakdown of the 
union affiliations of the bargaining agencies 
in plants in which Labour-Management 
Production Committees were operating. 
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Trades and Labour Congress of Canada... 
Canadian Congress of Labour............ 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
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O) Eel Spear as daamtorsl > beesds otrh  dveeaa ities is svsres 
During the course of the 

Common- Thirty-fourth Session of the 
wealth International Labour Con- 
Trade Union ference, held in Geneva 
Conference during June, representatives 


of the trade union National 
Centres of New Zealand, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Australia, Canada, South Africa 
and the United Kingdom met for pur- 
poses of consultation. Following the meet- 
ing, this statement was issued :— 

“The Conference, which is entirely con- 
sultative, heard an interchange of informa- 
tion regarding the activities of the various 
trade union movements and the national 
conditions under which those activities are 
being pursued. 

“Information was given particularly in 
relation to economic conditions, wages 
policies, social developments, and _ prob- 
lems of organization in the various 
countries. 

“There was complete agreement that the 
opportunities for consultation provided by 
the Commonwealth Trade Union Confer- 
ence should be further developed, and it 
was understood that further meetings 
would be held in the future.” 

Canada was represented by Mr. Claude 
Jodoin, Vice-President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; Mr. J. A. Whitebone, 
Vice-President, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada; and Mr. J. B. Ward, 
of the Railway ‘Transportation Brother- 
hoods. 


The annual average salary 


Teachérs’ rates for teachers in the 
salaries public schools of eight prov- 
in eight inces—Quebee and New- 
provinces foundland excluded—rose 
in 1949 $166 between 1948 and 1949, 


according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

In its annual report on teachers’ salaries 
and qualifications, the Bureau states that 
this increase brings the cumulative in- 
crease in the period since 1939 to $1,001. 

The total number of teachers in the 
eight provinces in 1949 was 55,088, an 
increase of 1,544 or three per cent over 
1948. The total number of teachers in 
the 10 provinces was over 81,000. 
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No. of Committees No. of Employees 
307 136,669 
247 82,384 
45 12,954 
130 66,126 
729 298,133 


Salary rates for all publicly-controlled 
schools averaged $1,855 as compared with 
$1,689 in 1948, and $854 in 1939, the report 
states. Teachers in city schools had the 
highest average of $2,495 as compared with 
$2,324 in 1948, and $1,613 in 19389. 
Teachers in one-room rural schools had 
the lowest average of $1,497 as against 
$1,383 in 1948, and $607 in 1939. 

In city schools, the report discloses, 
teachers’ salaries were highest in British 
Columbia at $2,849, followed by Alberta 
with $2,702, Ontario $2,476, Manitoba 
$2,439, Saskatchewan $2,395, Nova Scotia 
$2,223, New Brunswick $2,118, and Prince 
Edward Island $1,894. 

In one-room rural schools, the average 
for British Columbia was highest at $1,934, 
Alberta being next at $1,811, Ontario 
$1,645, Saskatchewan $1,386, Manitoba 
$1,380, Nova Scotia $1,144, New Bruns- 
wick $1,085, and Prince Edward Island 
$981. 

In 1949 there was a rise in the number 
of teachers with class one certificates or 
higher from 37,249 in 1948 to 37,557, and 
class two certificates to 9,793 from 9,294. 
Teachers with class three certificates fell to 
756 from 1,136, but teachers on permits 
were more numerous at 5,115 compared 
with 5,021. 


“Manufacturing industries, 
Survey of through their recreation 
recreation programs, have shown very 
programs clearly that industry recog- 


in manufac- 
turing in 
Ontario 


nizes its responsibility for 
promoting a livable com- 
munity,” the Community 
Programs Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Education states, 
as a result of a survey of recreation 
programs in manufacturing industries in 
Ontario. 

A report on the survey has been pub- 
lished by the Department under the title, 
Recreation in Industry. 

“While recreation in industry is now 
recognized as one of the most important 
aspects of community recreation, little has 
been written about it,” the report states. 
“There is no Canadian publication on 
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industrial recreation and even in_ the 
United States printed information is 
scanty.” 


With the object of obtaining information 
as to the extent of employee recreation 
programs operating in Ontario, how they 
are conducted, what activities are in- 
cluded, and their value, the Community 
Programs Branch, on October last, sent out 
questionnaires to 1,040 manufacturers. The 
firms were selected at random from a list 
of around 3,000 manufacturers. Of the 429 
returns received, 345, or 80 per cent, 
reported having recreation programs. Sixty- 
nine different activities were reported in 
addition to a wide range of activities 
grouped together under “social events.” In 
general, it was found, social activities are 
the most common, with athletic activities 
next, and cultural activities least common. 
As was expected, the greatest range of 
activities is found in the large and very 
large company programs and in general, 
cultural activities are almost entirely 
restricted to these companies. 


Entitled Strengthening The 


38th annual Economy, the thirty-eighth 


He Hecrelary States Secretary of Labour 
of Labour 


has recently been released. 

The report covers the activities of the 
Department during 1950. 

According to the report, the Depart- 
ment advocated ten legislative proposals 
and a plan for reorganizing the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Among the legislative 
proposals endorsed by the Labour Depart- 
ment were the following:— 

Provision of more effective programs 
of aid and assistance to the physically 
handicapped; 

Broadened coverage of the Fair Labour 
Standards Act; 

The promotion of industrial safety 
through a program of Federal aid to 
the States; 

Establishment of a Commission on the 
Legal Status of Women. This proposed 
commission would be empowered to 
make legislative recommendations to 
abolish unfair distinction because of sex; 

Provision of Federal regulation for 
private employment agencies engaged in 
interstate commerce; 

Extension of Federal labour legislation 
to Puerto Rico; 

Promotion and encouragement of 
worker training on the job; 

Ratification of ILO Conventions; 

Ending of unfair wage discrimination 
against women. 
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During the year, the Congress gave 
approval to plans “to rebuild and 
strengthen” the Department. Several 
agencies were placed directly under control 
of the Secretary of Labour, and others 
were transferred to his jurisdiction. 


In addition to the matters mentioned 
above, the Report contains comprehensive 
reviews of economic activity in the United 
States during the year, and reports of each 
of the individual bureaus of the Depart- 
ment. 


The Universal Military 
President Training and Service Law 
Truman signs was signed by President 


Universal Truman and became law on 
Military June 19. It sets the frame- 
Training work for a system of 
Law universal military training— 


the first in the history of 
the United States—and makes certain 
amendments to the Selective Service Act 
of 1948. 


The Law provides that a National 
Security Training Commission will exercise 
“oeneral supervision over the training of 
the National Security Corps.” The Com- 
mission, to consist of five men appointed 
by the President, is given four months 
in which to make recommendations to 
Congress concerning the broad outlines of 
a program of training, a code of conduct 
for the trainees, measures providing for 
their personal health, welfare and morals, 
and benefits to be paid in the event of 
their death or disability. 

The New York Times states that induc- 
tions for universal military training may 
begin as soon as the Commission’s recom- 
mendations have been approved by Con- 
gress, “providing either Congress or the 
President has found that actual service for 
men under 19 is no longer needed to keep 
the Armed Forces at full authorized 
strength.” Men drafted under the universal 
military training provisions of the Act will 
be inducted at age 18 and will train for 
six months. 

The Law also makes numerous changes 
in the system of selective service and 
extends its life to July 1, 1955. The age 
at which men may be drafted for the active 
armed forces is lowered from 19 to 184; 
the period of service is increased from 
twenty-one to twenty-four months; and the 
armed forces are directed to reduce their 
physical and mental standards for induc- 
tion. Men drafted for either training or 
active duty will be obligated to serve for 
a total of eight years, transferring to the 
reserve at the end of their stipulated terms. 
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If deferred for any reason, an individual 
will continue to be liable for service until 
he is 35 years old. 

With regard to deferments, the Law 
specifies that men in high school may be 
deferred until they complete their courses 
or reach the age of 20, and that men in 
college may be deferred until the end of 
the academic year in which their calls 
arrive. In other categories, according to 
the New York Times, the President is 
given “considerable leeway in granting 
deferments through the local draft boards.” 
Categories in which deferments are per- 
missible include persons engaged in essen- 
tial occupations, and students of medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy and other subjects 
deemed essential to the national health. 


On June 13, 1951, the US. 


Enforcement Wage Stabilization Board 
of U.S. Wage adopted a resolution setting 
Stabilization forth the penalties which 
Program may be imposed for viola- 


tions of orders promulgated 
under the Defence Production Act for the 
stabilization of wages and salaries. 

Under the provisions of the resolution, 
employers found to be paying wages, 
salaries or other compensation in contra- 
vention of stabilization orders may be 
penalized in two ways: (1) priorities 
assistance and material allocations may be 
withheld; and (2) to the extent deter- 
mined by the Wage Stabilization Board, 
unlawful payments may be disallowed and 
disregarded in calculating tax deductions, 
in determining costs under any contract 
placed directly or indirectly by the Federal 
Government, and in the setting of price 
ceilings for products of the employers 
concerned. 

The resolution also provides for the 
establishment of a National Enforcement 
Commission composed of three persons 
who are not members of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, and of a similar commission 
in each regional office. Subject to the 
general policies of the Wage Stabilization 
Board, these commissions “shall make the 
recommendations, determinations and certi- 
fications provided for in this resolution.” 


An order issued on May 10 

U.S. Salary by the US. Economic 
Stabilization Stabilization Administrator, 
Board Eric Johnston, provided for 
established the establishment of a 
Salary Stabilization Board. 

According to the order, the new Board 
will consist of three public members and 
the Chairman of the Wage Stabilization 
Board serving in an ex-officio non-voting 
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capacity. It will be responsible for policy 
affecting the monetary compensation of 
persons employed in administrative, pro- 
fessional and outside sales categories, who 
are “not represented by duly recognized or 
certified labour organizations.” 

“In the exercise of its responsibilities and 
functions,” the order states, “the Salary 
Stabilization Board shall conform to the 
regulations, policies, orders and decisions 
of the Wage Stabilization Board to the 
fullest practicable extent, to provide a 
uniform and co-ordinated program for the 
stabilization of all wages, salaries and 
other compensation of employees under 
the jurisdiction of both Boards.” 


An analysis of wage trends 
in the United States during 
wage trends 1950 has been published 
in 1950 in the Monthly Labour 
Review. The study was 
prepared in the Division of Wage Statistics 
of the US. Bureau of Labour Statistics. 

The report said that “a substantial wage 
movement” developed during the first six 
months of 1950. In manufacturing, aver- 
age hourly earnings increased 35 cents an 
hour between January and June, but part 
of this increase “was the result of a longer 
work week at premium overtime rates.” 
There was a proportional increase over 
1949 in the number of workers who 
received general increases. The report 
said that 5 cents an hour was the most 
common figure in these increases, and in 
this respect, the adjustments “were not 
large compared with previous years.” It 
was noted that “among non-manufacturing 
industries, both the relative volume and 
the size of the increases appeared to be 
somewhat larger.” 

Following the outbreak of the Korean 
war, a decided change in the 1950 wage 
trend became apparent. Several factors, 
including “anticipated price and wage 
controls, and anticipated diversion of pro- 
duction to military needs, “led to an. 
accelerated pattern. of wage adjustments, 
and “both the number and size of wage 
adjustments increased”, in the latter half 
of 1950. 

In the manufacturing industries gross 
weekly earnings of production workers in- 
creased 13:3 per cent during 1950, and 
gross hourly earnings increased 9-7 per 
cent. The average work-week also in- 
creased from 39:7 hours in January 1950 
to 41-0 hours in January 1951. This 
accounted for the greater rise in weekly 
pay. Higher wage rates accounted for 
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“most of the rise in gross hourly earnings 
during the year.’ The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics said in its report that:— 


Part of the rise was due to increased 
premium overtime payments that accom- 
panied the lengthened hours, and, to a 
smaller degree, shifts of employment to 
higher wage industries. It is estimated 
that, excluding the effect of premium pay 
for overtime, hourly earnings increased 
8-5 per cent. Excluding the effects of 
both premium overtime pay and shifts 
of workers to higher paying industry 
groups, hourly earnings advanced 8-0 
per cent over the year. 

This rise is probably a close approxi- 
mation to the increase in average wage 
rates (or straight-time hourly earnings 
of incentive workers). A more accurate 
measure of wage rate trends as such 
would also have to exclude the effects 
on earnings of upgrading of workers, 
other changes in the occupational com- 
position of the labour force, and changes 
in shift operations at premium rates— 
either in the amount of the shift 
premium or in the extent of extra shift 
operations. It is probable, however, that 
these latter factors were not important 
during 1950. 


There was also an upward trend in the 
wages of non-manufacturing and white- 
collar workers, but the movement was less 
rapid then in the manufacturing indus- 
tries. The survey found that “with very 
few exceptions, the increase in gross aver- 
age hourly earnings in non-manufacturing 
industries . . . was less than the 9-7 per 
cent average rise for factory workers.” 


The Bureau of Labour 
Digest of Standards of the US. 
U.S. Labour Department of Labour has 
Legislation published the Annual Digest 
1950 of State and Federal Labour 


Legislation. It provides 
concise summaries of laws affecting labour 
which were enacted between January 1 and 
November 1, 1950, by the State legisla- 
tures and the US. Congress. 

The Digest reveals that labour laws 
were passed during 1950 by the legisla- 
tures in 19 states, and in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. The most numerous 
changes made were in workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment insurance 
laws. Other state measures dealt with 
temporary disability insurance, child labour 
and school attendance, discrimination in 
employment, hours of work, industrial 
relations, safety and health, and wage 
payment and collection. 
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Federal legislation summarized in the 
Digest includes the Reorganization Plans 
affecting the U.S. Department of Labour, 
the important amendments to the Social 
Security Act, and changes in the Housing 
Act and the Wagner-Peyser Act. 


Industrial Relations 


Twenty-fifth Counsellors, the first organ- 


Anniversary ization in the United States 
of Industrial to specialize in industrial 
Relations relations counselling, cele- 
Counsellors brated its twenty-fifth 


anniversay in May. The 
occasion was marked by a conference held 
in New York City on May 22, and by 
the publication of an anniversary report 
in which the history, objectives, achieve- 
ments and present program of the organ- 
ization are concisely set forth. 

Industrial Relations Counsellors was 
incorporated in 1926. During its early 
stages, it received generous financial assist- 
ance from Mr. John D. Rockefeller; at 
the present time it is supported by con- 
tributions from contributor companies, 
income from paid service, and proceeds 
from the sale of publications. From the 
outset it has followed a non-profit policy. 

One of the organization’s major activi- 
ties has been survey work for individual 
companies. The anniversary report defines 
such a survey as “an objective study of 
a company’s policies, procedures and 
practices encompassing the entire range 
of management’s responsibility in the 
employer-employee relationship, leading to 
the development of a long term program 
for more effective utilization of the human 
resources of the company.” 

Other principal activities of the organ- 
ization, according to the report, include: 
counselling on company benefit schemes 
and industrial pensions, job evaluation 
studies, and the provision of training 
courses for industrial relations personnel. 

In the early 1930’s, the Counsellors con- 
ducted a comprehensive program of 
research into unemployment benefits in the 
United States and unemployment insur- 
ance schemes abroad. As a fesult, the 
organization was in a position to provide 
service to the U.S. Government during the 
depression, notably in connection with the 
drafting of the unemployment insurance 
section of the Social Security Act. Accord- 
ing to the anniversary report, “service in 
the preparation of unemployment insurance 
legislation was likewise given to some 
state governments and the Canadian 
Government.” ; 

The Director of Industrial Relations 
Counsellors, Inc., is Mr. T. H. A. Tiede- 


mann. Its Research Director is Dr. Bryce 
M. Stewart, former Canadian Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 


The re-organization of the 
Trades Union Congress and 
Labour 


Half-century 
changes in the rise of the 


British Party are the two most 
trade significant changes affecting 
unionism British trade unions since 


1900, according to an article 
in Industrial Welfare and Personnel Man- 
agement for May-June this year. 

The article is entitled “Fifty Years 
Trade Union Development,” and is the 
third in a series on the background to 
industrial welfare. Allan Flanders, the 
author, lectures in industrial relations at 
Oxford University. 

Today the trade union movement is 
represented on some sixty bodies or 
committees which advise the Government, 
Mr. Flanders states. No legislation affect- 
ing the interests of workpeople is, there- 
fore, likely to be passed without prior 
consultation with its representatives. 

Fifty years ag), in contrast, many trade 
unions were still seeking recognition from 
employers. Collective bargaining was 
purely local and in only a few indus- 
tries was there any permanent machinery 
for negotiation. The effectiveness of 
conciliation had not yet been proved 
and minimum wage legislation was non- 
existent. 

Of all manual workers, probably less 
than a quarter were organized, the writer 
points out. The percentage of black- 
coated (i.e., white collar) workers in trade 
unions was negligible. Moreover, despite 
the wave of “New Unionism”, the union 
movement was still predominantly com- 
posed of skilled workers. 

In the 50 years that have passed, trade 
unions have greatly increased their strength 
and broadened their basis of organization. 
From a membership of 2 millions in 1900, 
the unions had climbed to 9-3 millions by 
the end of 1949, with about 45 per cent 
of the whole employee population (exclud- 
ing domestic workers) being organized. 

The most significant trend in structural 
development has been the growth of large 
unions by the organic process of voluntary 
amalgamation, the article continues. While 
there are still 700 or more separate ones, 
17 large unions are responsible for two- 
thirds of the total membership. 

Some of the craft unions have become 
merged into large multi-craft unions and 
some have admitted the less skilled 


workers. However, there are still many 
pure craft unions confining their member- 
ship to one locality. 

One outgrowth of amalgamation has 
been the development of industrial unions. 
“Only a few of them were created with 
the conception of industrial unionism as 
the ideal form of organization,” states Mr. 
Flanders, “and none of them has been 
entirely successful in occupying the whole 
of its chosen sphere.” 

The growth of unionization among non- 
manual workers has also altered the char- 
acter of the trade union movement. In 
some cases, professional associations have 
gradually transformed into unions. The 
trend more recently has been for well- 
established non-manual workers’ unions to 
extend the basis of their organization into 
related fields of employment. 

With the reorganization of TUC in the 
twenties, the new General Council was to 
be a kind of general staff for organized 
labour to resist cuts in workers’ wages. 
The growth in authority of the General 
Council has since come about, states the 
author “because the increasing participa- 
tion of the government in economic affairs 
has shifted the emphasis from industrial 
to political action and the representation 
of the trade union point of view ... could 
best be undertaken by a central body.” 

The present relationship between the 
Labour Party and the trade unions evolved 
to a greater extent from the unions’ need, 
up to the first world war, to protect their 
funds and freedoms from the decisions of 
the Courts than anything else. Subse- 
quently, however, “the breadth of their 
aspirations and a growing concern for 
specific economic policies” helped to tie 
the bonds between the two wings of the 
labour movement. Their relationship, Mr. 
Flanders states, “is at the same time 
one of independence and of mutual 
dependence.” 


Revised statistics of work 


Industrial stoppages in the United 
disputes in Kingdom arising from in- 
Great dustrial disputes have 
Britain recently been published in 
1950 the Ministry of Labour 


Gazette. The report shows 
that there were 1,339 work stoppages in 
1950 as compared to 1,426 in 1949. Five 
stoppages occurred late in 1949, and carried 
over to 1950 bringing the total up to 1,344. 

Approximately 302,000 workers were in- 
volved in stoppages beginning in 1950, and 
an additional 1,000 in stoppages which 
began in 1949 and carried over to 1950. 
Of the total of 303,000 workers involved 
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in stoppages in 1950, “about 33,000 were 


indirectly involved, ie., thrown out of 
work at the establishments where the 
stoppages occurred, but not themselves 


parties to the disputes.” The total of 
workers involved in strikes in 1950 was 
130,000 less than in 1949, 303,000 as com- 
pared to 434,000. 

The aggregate of working days lost by 
stoppages actually occurring in 1950 was 
1,375,000, the lowest since 1941. In addi- 
tion about 14,000 days were lost at the 
beginning of 1950, through stoppages which 
began late in 1949. The “great majority 
of the stoppages of work during 1950 were 
of short duration (less than 12 per cent 
lasted more than 6 working days) and in 
the majority the numbers of workers in- 
volved and the aggregate loss of time were 
relatively small,” the report said. 

The principal cause of disputes leading 
to work stoppages in 1950 was wage ques- 
tions. “Wage questions as a whole 
accounted for more than two-fifths of the 
total number of stoppages and for nearly 
one-half of the total numbers of workers 
directly involved.” These wage disputes 
accounted for 43-8 per cent of all stop- 
pages beginning in 1950, and for 49-1 per 
cent for workers involved. 

The greatest number of stoppages, 860, 
involving 141,900 workers for 431,000 days 
occurred in the coal mining industry. 
Building and contracting had 71 stoppages, 
involving 14,000 workers for 64,000 work- 
ing days; and 4 stoppages in the paper 
and printing industries involved 14,000 
workers for 205,000 working days. Other 
important stoppages occurred in the 
vehicle, transportation and communication, 
and the engineering, shipbuilding and 
electrical goods industries. 


A recent release by the 
Older workers United Kingdom Informa- 
to help tion Office states that people 
British in the older age groups are 
arms drive being asked to help in 
Britain’s rearmament drive. 

The report said that “one out of every 
ten people in Britain today is over 65, and 
the average age of Britain’s population is 
increasing.” 

In his budget speech, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Hugh Gaitskell said that “it is 
natural . . . that we should work longer 
and retire later.’ Continuing he said: 
“The Government now asks employers 
and workers generally to give more 
serious consideration to the possibility of 
postponing retirements and to removing 
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any obstacles which prevent those who are 
physically capable of continuing work from 
doing so.” 

As an incentive for older workers to 
continue on their jobs, legislative changes 
have been introduced in the British Parlia- 
ment to the old age pension law, to allow 
pensioners to continue in employment. 


A revision of Welfare 


United Pamphlet No. 6—Seats for 
Kingdom Workers in Factories—was 
regulations issued recently by the 


Factory Department of the 
United Kingdom Ministry 
of Labour and National 
Service. The revised edi- 
tion, like the earlier one of 1945, is intended 
to direct attention to the importance of 
good seating arrangements for workers in 
factories and to serve as a guide in the 
choice of the right type of seat. 

The standards set forth in the pamphlet 
are based upon experience gained by H.M. 
Inspectors of Factories, on information 
received from authoritative medical sources 
and on studies made by the Industrial 
Health Research Board. Some 30 pages of 
illustrations show the types of seats actually 
in use, principally in factories, and give the 
reader an idea of what has been done in 
various industries to improve seating 
facilities. 

Section 6 of the Factories Act, 1948, 
requires that where any employed persons 
have in the course of their employment 
reasonable opportunities for sitting without 
detriment to their work, suitable and suffi- 
cient facilities must be provided and main- 
tained to enable them to take advantage 
of those opportunities. 

Where a substantial proportion of any 
work can properly be done by any worker 
while sitting the law also requires seats of 
a design, construction and dimensions suit- 
able for the worker and the work together 
with a footrest on which he can readily 
and comfortably support his feet if he can- 
not do so without the footrest. The seat 
must be adequately and properly supported 
while in use for the purpose for which it 
is provided. This section in the Act 
replaced the section in the 1937 Act which 
required that facilities for sitting during 
opportunities for resting must be provided 
for female workers whose work was done 
standing. The text of the legal require- 
ment is set out in an Appendix to the 
pamphlet. 


on proper 
seating of 
workers 


On April 10, according to 
a dispatch printed in the 
Christian Science Monitor, 


West German 
labour gains 


share in the West German Parlia- 
control of ment passed a law applying 
Ruhr Valley what is known as “the prin- 
industries ciple of co-determination” 


to companies employing 
over 1,000 workers in the production of 
coal, steel and iron in the Ruhr Valley. 
Under the law, each of these companies 
must have eleven members on its board 
of directors—five representing labour, five 
representing the owners, and one chosen 
jointly by the labour and owner members. 

“Co-determination’’, states the dispatch, 
‘Gs the big plank in every German labour 
platform.” The trade unions see it as a 
means of achieving an industrial policy of 
“low competitive prices, narrow profit 
margins, and mass markets,’ as opposed 
to the traditional German pattern of 
“controlled prices and production and 
protected profits.” 

The new law was opposed by repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. National Association 
of Manufacturers and: the United States 
Foreign Trade Council. The Governments 
of France, Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
bourg officially viewed it with concern. 

The principle of co-determination has 
widespread support among German political 
parties, the dispatch states. “Now that the 
Ruhr bill has set the pattern, similar laws 
are expected to spread the principle 
throughout the economy.” 

(A brief account of the negotiations 
preceding the introduction of the legisla- 
tion described above appeared in the 
Lasour Gazette, May, 1951, p. 708.) 


By a 1950 amendment to 


toa the Social Services Con- 
family solidation Act, Australia 
ear now includes first children 
ee at d in its family allowances 
first chi eiersih, 


A recent issue of Canada’s Health and 
Welfare, issued by the Department of 
Health and Welfare, discusses the changes 
brought about by this development. 

Australia’s family allowances program was 
introduced in 1941 and since then a 
weekly endowment has been paid for all 


children under 16 years except the first. 
Now families with only one child may 
benefit from the allowance as well as 
families with more than one child. The 
new payments are generally at the rate 
of five shillings weekly, half that paid for 
the other children. 

Under the newly expanded program, 
endowments are being paid to an approxi- 
mate total of 1,100,000 families on behalf 
of about 2,240,000 children. For the year 
1950-51, the estimated expenditure would 
be about £46,250,000, the article stated. 


A handbook entitled 


Foreign Workers Abroad has been 
travel and published by UNESCO. 
study for Based on a_ study con- 
workers ducted jointly by the 


International Labour Office 
and UNESCO, it describes the opportuni- 
ties available to workers for travel, educa- 
tion and training in foreign countries, 

The book deals with four main groups 
of workers’ exchange programs: interna- 
tional study tours and group travel, 
international summer schools and seminars, 
scholarships for work and study abroad, 
and the international movement of trainees. 
Chapters covering the first two groups 
provide a brief survey of activities in 1949 
and plans for 1951. Another chapter 
presents the available information on 
scholarships and similar grants for workers, 
which are not conditional on academic 
qualifications. Finally, there is a chapter 
devoted to the ILO enquiry into inter- 
national exchanges of trainees. The agree- 
ments governing these exchanges are listed; 
in each case, the annual quota of trainees 
is set forth, together with the conditions 
and qualifications which the trainees must 
meet. 

Workers Abroad contains information on 
group study tours planned for 1951 by 72 
organizations in 11 different countries, and 
shows that 103 organizations in 13 coun- 
tries are offering scholarships of varying 
duration. It is being sent free to some 
2,000 organizations in Europe and the 
United States—trade unions, employers’ 
organizations, workers’ travel and educa- 
tional associations and other groups con- 
ducting similar prograins. 


a 
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MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS STUDIED BY 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Association’s annual convention was featured by discussions 
on Industrial Relations, Defence Production, and Taxation. 


On June 4, 5 and 6, the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association held its 80th 
annual general meeting in the City of 
Quebec. Some 500 members, representa- 
tive of industry throughout Canada, were 
in attendance. 

The meeting tock the form of a number 
of conferences devoted to specific problems, 
under *the leadership of recognized Cana- 
dian and United States authorities. 

As in previous years, the Department’s 
major interest in the convention was in 
the discussion on industrial relations. 


Visiting members were welcomed by the 
Mayor of the City and the meeting was 
then turned over to the conference on 
manpower and industrial relations. Among 
the guest speakers at this conference were 
the Minister of Labour, the Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, and Mr. W. K. Rutherford, 
Director of Employment Service, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. The 
Minister of Labour was called upon to 
give the opening address. His subject was 
“Canada’s Manpower Resources’. 


Address by Minister of Labour 


Outlining the factors governing man- 
power potential, the Minister pointed out 
that the country was in a period of nearly 
full employment, with civilian production 
at an all-time high, and in addition Canada 
was undertaking a defence program 
unmatched in its peacetime history. The 
combination will make heavy demands on 
the country’s manpower, he said; it is 
doing so now. The program of defence 
production, which includes production for 
Canada’s allies, may employ a greater 
number of people than there will be in the 
armed forces, providing, of course, that 
Canada is not involved in an all-out war. 

It would be a mistake, the Minister 
continued, to assume that the armed 
services and defence production are the 
only parts of our preparedness program. 
Production of base metals and foodstuffs 
is essential not only to the manufacture 
of military equipment, but also to the 
maintenance and improvement of living 
standards throughout the free world. “If 
we meet the needs of the armed forces 
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and defence production and at the same 
time neglect those of the primary indus- 
tries, we will not have made our best 
contribution to the cause of freedom.” 


Referring to the major tasks confronting 
the country, the Minister emphasized the 
necessity of having the armed forces avail- 
able and trained, together with the per- 
sonnel to man (a) the defence industries, 
(b) the primary industries, (c) the develop- 
ment of our natural resources and indus- 
trial capacity, and (d) other essential 
civilian industries. 

The overall effect of the changes taking 
place in the economy at the present time 
is uncertain, he said. Credit restrictions 
and increased taxes will have their effect 
on buying habits. There is, however, less 
uncertainty about additional supplies of 
manpower than about manpower require- 
ments, the Minister said. “Barring a rapid 
change for the worse in the international 
situation, an overall shortage of manpower 
does not appear likely in the near future.” 


Referring to manpower problems and 
their possible solution, Mr. Gregg said the 
main need is for skilled workers, at 
various levels. This implies an intensive 
training program. “The responsibility of 
increasing our supply of skilled workers, 
les as much, if not more, with industry 
as with the Government,” he told the 
conference. He hoped that more firms 
would set up in-plant training programs 
to supplement the Federal and provincial 
vocational training schemes. 

Additional workers will be drawn from 
those not normally in the labour foree— 
women, older people, youth, and the 
handicapped, the Minister said, and this 
will call for considerable organizing and 
planning on the part of industry. 

He advised quick availability of informa- 
tion on job openings, to facilitate the 
placement of workers laid off because of 
production cutbacks caused by material 
shortages, and he urged full use of the 
National Employment Service for this 
purpose. 

The Minister stressed the value of 
labour-management production committees 
in promoting good industrial relations. 


Manpower Situation 

The labour market at present is “reason- 
ably tight,” Mr. W. K. Rutherford, 
Director of Employment Service, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, told the 
conference in a review of the current 
manpower situation and probable develop- 
ments. The number of persons who will 
be seeking work at a time when registra- 
tions are at their lowest point—September 
—is estimated at around 100,000—the 
“irreducible minimum,” he said; “irre- 
ducible because there will always be per- 
sons seeking employment at a given date. 
There are those in the process of changing 
jobs, those who are not available for 
geographic reasons, those whose qualifica- 
tions do not match employers’ require- 
ments, including a comparatively small 
group with limited usefulness who can only 
be employed under special circumstances, 
those who are returning to the labour 
market after illness, and other similar 
categories.” 

Labour reserves, made up of immigrants, 
women, young persons, older people, and 
the handicapped, may reach a total of 
700,000, Mr. Rutherford said, and the 
utilization of these reserves will call for 
initiative, effort and patience on the part 
of employers. 

The number of workers needed for 
defence production in 1951 is estimated at 
265,000, around 200,000-more than in 1950. 
An additional 37,000 are required for 
defence construction. Fortunately, he said, 
most of the demand for labour for defence 
production will come later in the year, 
when seasonal employment wanes and the 
construction program will to some extent 
have been completed. 

Discussing the labour requirements of 
the three major industrial groups—manu- 
facturing, construction, and primary indus- 
tries, Mr. Rutherford dealt first with 
manufacturing. The outlook in manufac- 
turing, he said, is anything but clear. 
Defence production is still in the building- 
up stage and its impact has not yet been 
really felt. The manufacturing group, he 
thought, would be the one which would 
have to draw on the country’s reserves of 
manpower, and he emphasized the import- 
ance of training and of job break-down. 

Construction demands will be high, he 
said. Estimates for the Defence Depart- 
ment provide for the expenditure of nearly 
$500 million, of which just over $300 
million will be expended during the 
present fiscal year, and the balance during 
the next fiscal year. In addition to the 
various construction programs, there will 
be expansion of industrial plants, and it 


has been stated that residential housing 
will take second place only to the 
preparedness projects. 

Turning to the primary industries, 
labour requirements for agriculture present 
a real problem, he said. While they 
approximate those of last year, agricul- 
ture is already suffering from competition 
from other industries. While there will 
be difficulty in supplying the labour 
requirements for logging and lumbering 
and the base metal section of the mining 
industry, it is believed that these will in 
the main be met. 

In conclusion, Mr. Rutherford, urged 
upon all employers “to examine the whole 
situation and plan accordingly.” 


Manpower in War and Peace 


Other speakers at the Manpower and 
Industrial Conference were Mr. H. W. 
Anderson, Vice-President, General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich., and Mr. F. W. 
Climer, Vice-President in Charge of Indus- 
trial Relations, The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Mr. Anderson, speaking on the effect of 
manpower on industry in times of war and 
peace, said “the primary responsibility for 
the real solution of most of the so-called 
manpower problems rests right with our 
personnel and employment people at the 
plant level.” For this reason it is important 
that Employment Departments should be 
staffed with competent personnel, endowed 
with vision, and the capacity and ability. 
In addition, management must take steps, 
he said to keep the personnel and employ- 
ment department fully informed of 
employment needs well in advance, It 
should continue to study techniques of 
selection and placement, to minimize turn- 
over and absenteeism; simplify individual 
jobs, and match the worker to the job. 
Journeymen should be retained for the 
higher skilled jobs, and used to assist in 
the training of up-graded employees to 
handle the less complex “one-purpose” 
skilled job. 

Mr. Climer related some of the experi- 
ences of the Goodyear Aircraft Corpora- 
tion during World War II. The 
company’s labour force, he said, was built 
up from less than 1,000 to a peak of 
37,000. As individual ability increased and 
the necessary “know-how” was attained, 
the company at the end of the war was 
able to produce with a payroll of 22,000 
more efficiently than with the 37,000. 

Mr. Climer paid tribute to the part 
played by women. Contrary to the 
expectations of a great number of the 
supervisory personnel, the employment of 
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women on almost every type of operation 
proved an outstanding success, he said. At 
first it was estimated that 15 per cent of 
the jobs could be handled by women, but 
the figure later proved to be 85 per cent. 

Handicapped persons were welcomed to 
the staff and gave satisfactory performance, 
he said. In one particular section, a group 
of mutes topped the output of the normal 
workers. 

Looking back, Mr. Climer said, there is 
“very little that we would not do again. 
Perhaps our methods of approach and 
our organization of committees would be 
more precise and exacting, and our selec- 
tion of individuals to serve as_ leaders 
might be more comprehensive. ... Our 
program again would be complete with 
labour-management sponsored series of 
activities wherever possible.” 


Other Guest Speakers 

Guest speakers who addressed the Con- 
ference on Defence and Production, on 
Taxation, on International Trade, and on 
Fire Protection, included the Hon. Brooke 
Claxton, Minister of National Defence; the 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and Minister of Defence 
Production; Major General F. F. Worth- 
ington, Civil Defence Co-ordinator, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare; and 
Dr. William Y. Elliott, Assistant to the 
Director, Office of Defence Mobilization, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Hon. Maurice Duplessis, K.C., 
Prime Minister of the Province of Quebec, 


delivered the address at the annual 
banquet. 

Presidential Address 

“Tnereased production of consumer 


commodities is the only way possible to 
stem the rapidly expanding spiral of 
inflation,” the CMA president Mr. W. F. 
Holding, declared. 

Mr. Holding criticized what he referred 
to as “the lack of vision of some union 
leaders.” They have demanded, he said, 
“not only increased wages to maintain and 
improve the standard of living of their 
members, but have also insisted on reduced 
hours of work. 

“Management has been, and _ still is, 
powerless to effectively resist the unreason- 
able and undemocratic demands of some 
union leaders, because—through failure of 
governments to enforce picketing laws— 
and to effectively punish breaches of law 
during strikes—management is deprived of 
the use of company property and facilities 
during a strike. The loss of production to 
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the people of Canada and the United 
States, because of strikes of the past six 
years, represents a loss of wealth in con- 
sumer products which would.be sufficient 
to provide for the peoples of our two 
nations for weeks if not months.” 

Mr. Holding viewed with misgivings the 
Government’s policy of discouraging con- 
sumer buying. “Credit restrictions, special 
excise taxes, and other provisions of the 
last Budget, prophesy an early contraction 
in consumer buying, and, therefore, in 
production of consumer goods.” To the 
manufacturer, he said, consumer buying is 
essential to production unless it is sup- 
planted by production for some _ other 
purpose, but, Mr. Holding said, he has 
“seen little evidence that re-armament 
production will take up the slack in the 
employment of labour, plant and equip- 
ment” which will be released through this 
curtailment. 

Referring to social security measures, 
while the need is generally recognized, Mr. 
Holding said, “it must not be forgotten 
that more and more social security sub- 
sidies without reference to the produc- 
tivity of the economy is unrealistic and 
inflationary.” 

Mr. Holding concluded his address with 
a strong plea for an immigration policy 
on a greatly increased scale. “Canada,” 
he said, “needs immigration on a scale 
that will kindle the imagination, strengthen 
her people, and ensure her future as a 
nation.” 


General Manager's Report 


In his report of the work of the Asso- 
ciation during the year, the General 
Manager, Mr. J. T. Stirrett, enumerated 
the principal subjects dealt with. Included 
in the list were: manufacturing for defence, 
for civilian use and for export; priorities; 
controls; purchasing; allocations; man- 
power; industrial relations; industrial 
legislation; pensions; fire prevention; in- 
surance; tariffs; trade conferences; and 
research. 

Referring to the effect on industry of 
work stoppages in large public utilities, Mr. 
Stirrett said the whole subject is being 
studied by the Association in consultation 
with the public utilities. Special attention 
is being given, he said, to the improve- 
ment of present collective bargaining prac- 
tices, with a view to rendering unnecessary 
any special machinery for dealing with such 
disputes. 

Reporting on membership, he said the 
year showed a net gain of 219, bringing the 
total number of members at the end of the 
year to 6,636. 
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Election of Officers 
Mr. Hugh Crombie, Vice-President and 
Treasurer of the Dominion Engineering 


Works, was elected President of the Asso- 
ciation for the year 1951-52, to succeed the 
retiring President, Mr. W. F. Holding. 


NECESSITY OF PRACTICAL AID 
TO CANADA'S SOCIAL PROGRESS 
STRESSED BY ROYAL COMMISSION 


On June 1, the report of the Massey Commission on Arts and 
Sciences was tabled in the House of Commons. Prior to adjourn- 
ment, Parliament approved an interim grant to cover the urgent 
requirements of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation for the 
remainder of the fiscal year, and a swm to assist Canadian 
universities in the forthcoming academic year. 


After an inquiry lasting two years, the 
Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, 
appointed by Order in Council on April 8, 
1949, to examine certain national institu- 
tions and functions, and to make recom- 
mendations regarding their organization 
and the policies which should govern them, 
reported its findings to Parliament. The 
report was tabled in the House of 
Commons on June 1, 1951. 

By its terms of reference, the Commis- 
sion was also required to make recom- 
mendations concerning aid to research in 
Canada, including scholarships. 


Altogether, 146 recommendations are con- 
tained in the report. Among those of 
special interest are the following :— 

The setting-up of a council for the 
encouragement of the arts, letters, humani- 
ties and social sciences; 

Federal grants to the universities and 
the provision of funds for scholarships; 

Control of national and private broad- 
casting to remain with the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation; 

Direction and control of television to be 
vested in the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation ; 

Federal grants to bring up the income 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
to an amount to be set by statute at 
five-year intervals; 

The annual licence fee for radio receiving 
sets to remain at its present level of $2.50. 


Already, two of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations have been implemented in 
part. On June 29, Parliament approved 
an interim grant of $1,500,000 to the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to meet 
urgent requirements for the remainder of 


the present fiscal year. On June 30, an 
item of $7,100,000 to assist Canadian 
universities was given approval. It is 
intended that this grant to the universities, 
which is based on 50 cents per capita of 
the population, shall, as suggested by the 
Commission, be divided among the prov- 
inces in proportion to their population, and 
that within provinces the division among 
institutions shall be in proportion to their 
enrolment of students at university level. 

During the course of its two-year inquiry 
the Commission held public hearings in 
all ten provinces. Some 1,200 witnesses 
were heard, 462 formal submissions were 
presented, and many hundreds of letters 
were received from Canadian citizens. 
Included in the briefs were submissions 
from the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
and the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour (L.G., July, 1950, p. 1000-4). 


There was general agreement among the 
Congresses on their recommendations to 
the Commission, which included Federal 
Government grants for education, continua- 
tion of Government policy in regard to 
radio broadcasting, Government control of 
television, and corporate status for the 
National Film Board. In general the pro- 
posals of organized labour are contained in 
the Commission’s recommendations. 


Aid to Universities 


“To attempt to deal with national 
development in the arts, letters and 
sciences, without considering the contribu- 
tion and the needs of the universities in 
this field would be to conceive an arch 
without a keystone,” the Commission states. 
“There is probably no civilized country 
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in the world where dependence on the 
universities in the cultural field is so great 
as in Canada. It is impossible to imagine 
the gap which would exist if the universi- 
ties were to disappear or even if their 
activities in this field were to be curtailed. 
Yet these activities are being curtailed.” 
Canadian universities, it says, are facing a 
financial crisis “so grave as to threaten 
their future existence.” 

Because of the direct interest taken 
by the Federal Government during the war 
and post-war years in intellectual and 
professional training, it can be properly 
assumed, the report says, that the Govern- 
ment “does in fact recognize certain 
responsibilities towards problems of higher 
education in Canada.” In 1948-49, it points 
out, the Federal Government spent $27 
million in the promotion of higher educa- 
tion. The Commission therefore makes the 
following recommendations :— 

That in addition to the help already 
being given for research and other pur- 
poses the Federal Government make 
annual contributions to support the work 
of the universities on the basis of the 
population of each of the provinces of 
Canada. 

That these contributions be made after 
consultation with the government and the 
universities of each province, to be dis- 
tributed to each university proportionately 
to the student enrolment. 

That these contributions be sufficient to 
ensure that the work of the universities 
of Canada may be carried on in accordance 
with the needs of the nation. 

That all members of the National Con- 
ference of Canadian Universities be eligible 
for the federal grants mentioned above. 


National Scholarships 


The Commission recommends the 
establishment of a national system of 
scholarships for both graduates and under- 
graduates of Canadian universities. The 
granting of scholarships to young Cana- 
dians, it holds, is in the public interest 
and therefore a national duty. “We 
believe it right that the national govern- 
ment assist its gifted young citizens who 
cannot, because of limited means, receive 
that measure of higher education which 
their abilities warrant.” 

Recent statistics on this point, are 
“depressing,” the Commission says. “In 
1946, the Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion discovered that only seven per cent 
of the young people who had completed 
their primary and high school education 
had registered at a university. To us the 
disturbing thing is not the percentage but 
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the fact that there is uo assurance that 
this seven per cent comprises the best 
qualified students. It is umwise, even 
dangerous, to allow such large numbers 
of our young citizens to abandon their 
studies after primary school if it is only 
because they cannot afford more education. 
From a social point of view, the reforms 
initiated by the government in the last 
twenty years, in the fields of family allow- 
ances and public health, may prove 
ineffectual and may even be jeopardized 
unless these reforms are systematically 
broadened to include assistance in intel- 
lectual training. Finally, democratic prin- 
ciples demand that as far as possible equal 
opportunity be given to all our young 
people, rural as well as urban. The most 
effective way to create this equality of 
opportunity is through a_ well-devised 
system of national scholarships.” 

The Commission makes the following 
recommendations :— 


Post-graduate Scholarships 


Continuation of the grants to the 
National Research Council for the provi- 
sion of scholarships, studentships and 
bursaries to Canadian students and scholars 
from abroad, in the physical and natural 
sciences, both pure and applied, in medicine 
and in engineering. 

Annual grants to the proposed council 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
an adequate number of _ scholarships, 
studentships and bursaries in the humani- 
ties, the social sciences and law. 

(The value and the number of the awards 
in the humanities, the social sciences and 
law are not stated in the recommendations. 
The Commission, however, suggests a value 
equivalent to that of the awards made to 
students in the sciences at the correspond- 
ing level of advanced study. The Com- 
mission also suggests that there should be 
awarded eventually about 150 annual 
scholarships for students at the pre-doctoral 
level, about 20 fellowships for work 
following the doctor’s degree, and an 
“appropriate number” of scholarships for 
advanced study in law.) 

Establishment of a system of fellow- 
ships, to be known as The Canada 
Fellowships, for the encouragement of 
mature and advanced work in the humani- 
ties, the social sciences and law, to be 
administered by the Council. 

(Ten special fellowships are suggested, 
of flexible amounts but sufficiently large 
to cover living, travelling, and other neces- 
sary expenses.) 

Annual grants 
scholarships for 


to provide exchange 
scholars and graduate 


students from other countries, in particular 
those which grant scholarships to Cana- 
dians. 


Undergraduate Scholarships 

Recommendations regarding undergrad- 
uate scholarships include:— 

Enlargement of the system of scholar- 
ships, bursaries and loans now in opera- 
tion known as the Federal-Provincial 
Vocational Training Plan. 

A direct grant to the university or 
college for each scholarship holder enrolled, 
in recompense for the supplementary 
expenses incurred by the institution. 

For the guidance of the Government and 
the agencies which may be charged with 
the administration of these scholarships, 


the Commission suggests the following 
plan: 
1. 100 annual scholarships of $1,000, 


tenable for four years, to be known 
as Canada Scholarships. These 
scholarships are intended to confer 
not only a valuable award but con- 
siderable prestige upon students of 
outstanding ability and exceptional 
promise. These scholarships at least, 
in our judgment, should be granted 
only after personal interviews. 


2. 250 National Scholarships annually of 
$500, to be tenable for four years. 
These are intended for distinguished 
and promising students. 


3. 2,000 bursaries of $500 a year tenable 
for four years, for able and diligent 
students on the basis of need. 


4. A loan fund open to all students 
whose work is acceptable to the 
authorities of their universities. 


Scholarships in the Creative Arts 


The Commission also recommends the 
creation of a system of grants for persons 
engaged in the arts and letters (including 
broadcasting, films and the press) for work 
and study in Canada or abroad, and for 
artists, musicians and men of letters from 
abroad for study in Canada. 


Radio Broadcasting 

Three important aspects emerged out of 
the examination into radio broadcasting, 
the Commission reports. First, the manner 
in which broadcasting in Canada should be 
controlled and directed; second, the pro- 
vision of adequate funds for the operations 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; 
and third, production of programs in the 
national interest and the means by which 


radio may best serve its national purpose 
in Canada. The Commission makes recom- 
mendations on all three. 


Control and Direction.—The Commis- 
sion favours retention of Government 
control, with the control vested in the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation as now 
constituted. It recommends that the 
Corporation continue “to provide directly 
by its operations and indirectly by its 
control of the operations of others a 
national radio broadcasting service free 
from partisan influence.’”* 

In making this recommendation, the 
Commission says: “We wish to recognize 
fully the private stations as important 
elements within the framework of our 
national system. We shall be making 
recommendations designed to remove cer- 
tain inconsistencies of which they have 
reasonably complained. But we are 
resolutely opposed to any compromise of 
the principle on which the system rests 
and should rest. Radio has been the 
greatest single factor in creating and in 
fostering a sense of national unity. It has 
enormous powers to debase and to elevate 
public understanding and public taste. 
Believing as we do that it is an essential 
instrument for the promotion of unity and 
of general education in the nation, we 
cannot accept any suggestions which would 
impair the principles on which our present 
national system is based.” 

The Commission would like to see the 
present Board of Governors of the CBC 
enlarged, to make it more “widely repre- 
sentative.” 

Recommendations designed to remove 
certain inconsistencies complained of by 
private broadcasting stations include the 
granting of rights to hearings and right 
of appeal to a Federal court; greater 
security of tenure by extension of the 
licence term to five years; acceptance of 
local advertising by the CBC only when 
no private station is available; and the 
revision of existing regulations. 


The Financial Problem.—Referring to 
the financial crisis, which the Board of 
Governors of the CBC informed the 
Commission “threatens to disrupt the 
national broadcasting service,” the Commis- 
sion says: “The only way to reconcile 
rising costs and a stationary income is to 
reduce expenditures through a reduction 
in the quantity or quality of service, or 
both. But the national radio broadcasting 
service needs expansion and improvement, 
as we have been informed not only by the 
CBC but by Canadians everywhere. There 
is need for more adequate coverage in 
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several parts of the country, for a second 
French network and for a French station 
in the Maritimes, for a greater use of 
Canadian talent, for improved programs, 
and, as we have recommended, for the 
elimination of local advertising and a more 
selective policy in national advertising.” 

The Commission recommends :— 

That the annual licence fee for radio 
receiving sets be maintained at its present 
level, but that a more efficient method of 
collection be devised. 


That the total annual income of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation for all 
radio broadcasting purposes other than its 
International Service be set by statute for 
five years, and that this income be found 
from licence fees, from commercial and 
miscellaneous revenue, and from a pay- 
ment out of public money sufficient to 
make up the total statutory income. 


Programs.—The promotion of Canadian 
unity and Canadian cultural life was, the 
Commission states, its main responsibility. 
In broadeasting, therefore, its primary in- 
terest lies in the kind and quality of 
programs broadcast in Canada and their 
influence on Canadian life, it observes. 
Several recommendations are made designed 
_ to improve the content of programs. One 
is that the Board of Governors of the 
CBC refuse all commercial programs not 
acceptable in content, and consider the 
possibility of eliminating some of the less 
desirable now carried. Others deal with 
coverage and programs of French-language 
stations, including the establishment of a 
French-speaking broadcasting station to 
serve French-speaking people in the Mari- 
time Provinces, and the setting up of 
regional advisory councils representing the 
views of listeners. 

Development of Canadian talent is urged. 


Television 


The Commission believes that television 
should also be under the direction and 
control of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, and recommends that the 
Corporation proceed with plans for the 
production of television programs in French 
and English.* 

Other recommendations concern the 
financing of television, which the Commis- 
sion considers should be kept separate from 
that of radio and television programs, and 
the exercise of strict control on the part 
of the Corporation over all television 
stations in Canada in order to avoid 
excessive commercialism, and to encourage 
Canadian content and the use of Canadian 
talent. 
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The National Film Board* 


Convincing evidence has been received 
from many and varied sources that the 
work of the Board is in general accept- 
able to the Canadian people, the Commis- 
sion reports. There is general agreement, 
however, it says, that the activities of the 
Board should ‘be developed and expanded. 
The Commission makes recommendations 
designed to give effect to this demand, 
which includes the granting of adequate 
funds for expansion of field staff and 
distribution activities. 

Continuation of the policy of commis- 
sioning films from private producers when 
in the public interest, co-operation with 
private producers, and encouragement of 
private film production are recommended. 
At the same time, the Commission 
suggests that no films for private persons 
or companies should be produced by the 
Board. 

The provision of safe 
premises without delay is 
mended. 


and efficient 
also recom- 


Other Federal Institutions 


A number of resolutions concerning 
various Federal institutions are presented. 

The principal ones include:— 

A new and adequate building to house 
the National Gallery, and necessary in- 
creases in funds, staff and facilities; 

Extension of present services of travelling 
exhibitions; 

Provision of adequate space and funds 
for the National Museum, to be known 
as “The Canadian Museum of Natural 
History”; 

Establishment of a Canadian Historical 
Museum, to ensure illustration of the 
history and development of Canadian 
people from earliest times; 

Establishment of a Canadian Museum 
of Science, to illustrate Canadian contribu- 
tions in this field; 

Establishment of national botanical and 
zoological gardens; 

Consideration of establishment of national 
aquaria; 


Establishment of a national library 
without delay. 
Other recommendations concern the 


Public Archives, historic sites and monu- 
ments, co-ordination of scientific and 
research activities, and information abroad. 


*Mr. Arthur Surveyer, one of the five members 
of the Commission, signed the report subject to 
certain reservations and observations in respect of 
radio broadcasting, television, and the National Film 
Board. These are set out in a separate section of 
the Commission’s report. - 


PROS sme 


| New Council on the Arts 


The Commission recommends the erea- 
tion of a Canada Council for the Encour- 
agement of the Arts, Letters, Humanities 
and Social Sciences, “to stimulate and to 
help voluntary organizations within these 
fields, to foster Canada’s cultural relations 
abroad, to perform the functions of a 
national commission for UNESCO, and to 
devise and administer a system of scholar- 
ships as recommended.” 

No such body at present exists in 
Canada, it is pointed out. The council 
would be composed of fifteen members, 
and their appointment would be so made 
that it would be “properly representative 
of the cultures and of the various regions 
of Canada”. 


Further responsibilities of the Council 
would include :— 


1. The strengthening, by money grants 
and in other ways, of certain of the Cana- 
dian voluntary organizations on whose 
active well-being the work of the Council 
will in large measure depend; 


2. The encouragement of Canadian 
music, drama and ballet (through the 
appropriate voluntary organizations and in 
co-operation with the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation and the National Film 
Board) by such means as the under- 
writing of tours, the commissioning of 
music for events of national importance, 
and the establishment of awards to young 


people of promise whose talents have been 
revealed in national festivals of music, 
drama or the ballet; 


3. The promotion of a knowledge of 
Canada abroad by such means as foreign 
tours by Canadian lecturers and by per- 
formers in music, ballet and drama, and 
by the exhibition abroad of Canadian art 
in its varied forms. 


Observations on Recommendations 


The recommendations, if accepted, the 
Commission observes, will involve admin- 
istrative or legislative action, and the use 
of public funds, both in capital grants and 
in annual outlay. If all were accepted, 
“the total figure might in isolation appear 
substantial; but in comparison with the 
costs of other activities of Government, it 
would be modest, almost insignificant,” 
it says. 

Referring to the criticism that at a time 
when the nation is concerned with the 
problem of defence their acceptance might 
well be delayed, the Commission replies, 
“What are we defending? ... We are 
defending civilization, our share of it, our 
contribution to it. The things with which 
our inquiry deals are the elements which 
give civilization its character and meaning. 
It would be paradoxical to defend some- 
thing which we are unwilling to strengthen 
and enrich, and which we even allow to 
decline.” 


WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 
IN PRINCIPAL BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


The British Ministry of Labour has recently published a survey 
of normal weekly hours of labour, and rates of wages for over- 
time work for principal industries in which wage rates and 
conditions of employment are determined by collective agree- 
ment or by statutory orders. This survey, bringing up to date 
an earlier one made in 1946 is summarized below. 


In Great Britain, the majority of collec- 
tive agreements regulating conditions of 
employment in industries and services 
“determine the normal weekly hours, 
exclusive of mealtimes, beyond which 
overtime rates of wages are payable, but 
in some cases the normal hours a shift or 
a day are fixed.” With the exception of 
women, young persons, and underground 
workers, whose hours are fixed by Parlia- 
ment, the survey found that the agree- 


ments generally do not impose any 
limitation on the number of hours that 
may be worked. However, “in a small 
number of cases restrictions are placed on 
the duration of overtime working.” 

Various orders under the Wages Councils 
Acts, the Catering Wages Act, and the 
Agricultural Wages Act also determine the 
normal hours beyond which overtime must 
be paid. 
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The Work Week 


In the agreements surveyed, the normal 
work week was generally either 44 or 45 
hours. On the subject of hours of labour, 
the main provision of the collective agree- 
ment was for the “number of hours that 
constitute a full working week.” Some 
industries worked more and some less than 
the general average. Printing and mining 
are cited as industries working less than 
44 hours; while the agricultural, building, 
catering, and retail industries in most 
areas worked more than 45 hours. 

In this connection, the survey notes:— 


Although the hours in most cases are 
fixed without qualification, there are 
instances in which a degree of flexibility 
is permitted or implied. For example, the 
agreement for the building industry in 
England and Wales empowers the National 
Joint Council for the industry to allow, 
in certain circumstances, variations from 
the normal weekly working hours specified 
in the national working rules. In some 
of the principal outdoor industries the 
hours are of necessity limited to some 
extent by the duration of daylight. Thus 
in the building industry there are pro- 
visions for shorter hours during’ the 
winter period than in the summer and in 
some cases for still shorter hours in mid- 
winter where artificial light cannot be 
provided. 


The survey disclosed that in general 
“the hours of labour fixed by a particular 
agreement apply uniformly to all workers 
covered by the agreement irrespective of 
age, sex, or occupation.” However, the 
Factories Act, restricts the hours of 
juveniles under 16 in many industries, 
regardless of the provisions of collective 
agreements. 

In industries where shift work is used, 
agreements usually make provision for 
workers who are required to work on a 
shift basis as well as those who do not. 
Several major industries have agreements 
regulating shift work. Commenting on 
these agreements, the report said:— 


In some cases the agreements fix the 
length of the shift and also the normal 
weekly hours. Others do not specify how 
many hours or how many shifts a week 
a shift worker should work. In other 
cases the agreements define the weekly 
number of hours of the shift worker 
without fixing the length or number of 
the shifts. In nearly all cases the length 
of the shift, where fixed, is 8 hours in- 
cluding any stoppages for mealtimes. The 
number of hours worked in the week, also 
inclusive of mealtimes, when averaged over 
the cycle of rotation of shifts, ranges from 
40 in some industries up to 48 in others 
—up to 56 in the case of some 7-day 
workers. | 

For night workers, as distinct from 
shift workers, the agreed weekly hours 
are, with few exceptions, the same as for 
day workers. 
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In the majority of agreements under 
review, no stipulation was made as to 
normal daily hours or the number of days 
to be worked in a week. The agreements 
left the matter of distribution of weekly 
hours for local arrangement. As a rule, 
the agreements did not define “the length 
of the normal day,” even where overtime 
rates were to be paid “for excess hours 
on each day of the week.” 

Agreements in some of the industries 
suggest or specify “the number of hours 
a day beyond which overtime rates are 
payable,” as well as the weekly number 
of hours. In industries where statutory 
orders regulate hours of work, the survey 
found that the orders “declare not only 
the weekly number of hours for the pur- 
pose of the application of overtime rates, 
but also the normal hours for the days, 
including Saturday or other weekly short 
day.” 


The Five-Day Week 


A number of the agreements studied 
made provision for a five-day week, but 
contained clauses permitting the weekly 
hours to be spread over 54 days under 
“special circumstances.” Different arrange- 
ments for working weekly hours were 
found in different industries. The survey 
also noted that :— 


Many of the Wages Councils Orders 
recognize the practice of the 5-day week 
by the inclusion of special provisions 
regarding the method of calculating over- 
time payments when such a system is in 
operation. Where the 5-day week is in 
such ways rendered permissible, either 
specifically or by implication, it is prob- 
able that many or most of the firms have 
adopted this system, but no statistics are 
available to show which practice actually 
prevails in particular industries. 


Overtime 

Wage rates for overtime work in most 
industries were covered by collective agree- 
ments and also by Orders issued under the 
Wages Councils Acts, the Catering Wages 
Act, and the Agricultural Wages Acts. 

In general, overtime rates of payment 
were of three types; time-and-one-quarter, 
time-and-one-half, and double time. 


In many cases the rate progresses 
according to the duration of the over- 
time worked. Thus overtime pay often 
begins at the rate of time-and-a-quarter 
and after two hours’ work rises to time- 
and-a-half, and may, in some cases, further 
rise to double time after four hours’ work. 
Less frequently the rate does not vary 
with the duration of the overtime or does 
not rise until work is prolonged after 
midnight. In place of a fraction, the 
overtime rate sometimes takes the form 
of specified rates of time-wages higher 


4 
{ 


than the ordinary rates, but examples of 
such rates are not frequent. Overtime 
performed on Saturday afternoon at 
establishments where work is spread over 
6 days frequently entitles the workpeople 
to a higher rate than that paid for over- 
time worked on other week-days. For 
instance, all overtime worked on Saturday 
afternoon is paid for at a rate of time- 
and-a-half in many industries in which 
some of the overtime on other days is 
paid for at time-and-a-quarter. The same 
overtime rates apply in many cases to 
work done on Saturday mornings at 5-day 
week establishments, but some agreements 
fix a special rate for such work (e.g., 
time-and-a-half in the engineering indus- 
try) which is not identical with the 
overtime rate fixed for Saturday after- 
noon work in 6-day establishments. 


Many Wages Council Orders specify 
that special rates be paid for overtime 
work, and “some of these prescribe a 
somewhat higher rate for overtime on 
Saturday afternoons than for Saturday 
mornings.” Double time is usually paid 
for Sunday work “when performed by 
operatives who are not normally required 
to work during the week-end.” Holiday 
work by people not usually required to 
work on these days is paid for either at 
time-and-a-half or double time, depending 
on the agreement. 

The payment for overtime work is 
generally made on one of two bases; either 
for time worked in excess of normal daily 
hours, or time worked beyond normal 
weekly hours. In the former instance, 
overtime is paid as soon as the “normal 
daily hours of labour have been per- 
formed,” but in the latter, “the worker 
is not entitled to the enhanced rate until 
after the full number of hours constitut- 
ing the normal week have been com- 
pleted.” Most agreements provided over- 
time payment on a daily basis, but several 
important ones used the weekly hours basis 
for payment. 

Among the other provisions concerning 
payment for overtime is one covering 
overtime worked before the normal hours 
of work. In some cases this work entitles 


the worker “to a higher rate of pay than 
for work performed after the normal 
hours.” However, the report notes that 
the majority of agreements made no 
distinction as to these periods of overtime. 


Overtime Rates for Pieceworkers 


In those agreements or Orders providing 
special overtime rates for employees on 
piece work, these provisions are usually 
one of three types:— 


1. Additional payment for overtime 
work is expressed as a fraction of 
ordinary piece rates, or the earnings 
thereon. 


2.In some other cases the ordinary 
piecework rates are paid for work done 
in overtime, but the workpeople receive 
in addition to their piecework earnings 
a supplementary flat-rate payment for 
each hour of overtime. 


3. The third method of payment, 
which is by far the most general, con- 
sists of a payment (additional to piece- 
work earnings), that is a fraction of the 
ordinary time rate to which the workers 
would be considered as entitled if not 
working by the piece. 


In some industries, the collective agree- 
ments “contain provisions imposing restric- 
tions on the amount of overtime that may 
be worked,” the survey said. Typical of 
this type of restriction is the following:— 


The type of restriction imposed may 
be exemplified by the national agreement 
for the engineering industry, which, after 
enunciating the general principle that 
systematic overtime is deprecated as a 
method of production, provides that when 
overtime is necessary “no union workman 
shall be required to work more than 30 
hours overtime in any four weeks after 
full shop hours have been worked, allow- 
ances being made for time lost through 
sickness, absence with leave or enforced 
idleness,” but that, in cases of break- 
downs, repairs, replacements and altera- 
tions (whether for the employers or their 
customers) and in certain other emergen- 
cies, overtime is not to be restricted. 


rr 
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STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 


OCTOBER 1950° 


More than 90 per cent of the plant and 95 per cent of the office 
workers in Canadian manufacturing industries were employed in 
establishments which observed 6 or more statutory holidays in 
1950. The largest group in each case were those observing § 


holidays. 


Most of the office employees were paid for all of the statutory 
holidays observed, but this was not so often the case for the 


plant employees. 


Whereas more than 80 per cent of the office 


employees were paid for 7 to 9 statutory holidays, about 60 
per cent of the plant employees were paid for 6 to 8 holidays. 


The following article contains industrial, provincial and city 
comparisons of the numbers of observed and paid statutory 
holidays for both plant and office employees, noting the changes 
that have occurred during the preceding year. 


Three-quarters of the plant workers and 
82 per cent of the office workers in the 
Canadian manufacturing industries were 
employed in establishments which reported 
observing from 7 to 9 statutory holidays 
in 1950. The largest percentage of workers, 
46 per cent in the plants and 54 per cent 
in the offices, were in those establishments 
which observed 8 statutory holidays. 


The office employees were usually paid 
for all of the statutory holidays observed by 
the establishment, but this was not so often 
the case for the plant employees. More 
than 99 per cent of the office employees 
and about 87 per cent of the plant 
employees were paid for some or all of 
the observed statutory holidays although 
they did not work on these days. Approxi- 
mately equivalent to the proportions 
observing statutory holidays, 81 per cent 
of the office workers were paid for 7 to 9 
statutory holidays, with about 54 per cent 
paid for 8 days. However, the majority 
of the plant workers, 59 per cent, were 
paid for 6 to 8 statutory holidays, one- 
half of whom were paid for 8 days. 


*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economies and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings for piece-workers) 
and certain conditions of work in their establish- 
ments during the last pay period preceding 
October 1, 1950. ‘ 
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Statutory holidays, in this article, are 
those days when an_ establishment is 
normally not operating because of Federal, 
Provincial or Municipal holidays, or 
because of religious holidays regularly 
observed by the closing of the establish- 
ment. 

The data for this article were obtained 
from approximately 6,350 manufacturing 
establishments employing almost 736,500 
plant and 137,700 office workers during the 
pay period preceding October 1, 1950. 
Information for the province of New- 
foundland was obtained for the first time 
in 1950 and where not shown separately 
has been included along with Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick to make up the Maritime 
Provinces group. 


Statutory Holidays of Plant Employees 


There was little change during the 
preceding year in the number of statutory 
holidays observed by establishments 
employing most of the plant workers in 
the manufacturing industries, but many of 
the workers were paid for more of these 
statutory holidays although they were not 
worked.1 


1 For comparable information in 1949 see the 
section on statutory holidays in the article, ‘‘Work- 
ing Conditions in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 
October, 1949’. The Lasour Gazerre, November 
1950, p. 1836. 


Twenty per cent of the plant workers were 
paid for fewer than 4 statutory holidays 
in 1950, as compared with about 27 per 
cent in 1949; and whereas 59 per cent of 
the employees were paid for 6 to 8 
statutory holidays in 1950, 54 per cent were 
‘in this group the preceding year. The 
proportionate distribution of plant workers 
according to the number of statutory 
holidays observed and paid for in 1950, 
compared with 1949, is as follows:— 


Per Cent of 
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Provincial Legislation.2—Some statutory 
provision concerning public holidays for 
manufacturing establishments is made in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
Factories in Manitoba and _ British 
Columbia must be closed on public holi- 
days unless permission is given for 
employment. 


2This section has been summarized from the 
bulletin, Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, an annual publication of the Department of 
Labour. 


Paid Statutory Holidays for Plant 
Employees, 1949 and 1950 


Wages in relation to public holidays are 
dealt with under minimum wage laws in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskat- 


chewan and Alberta. In Nova Scotia 
there can be no deduction from the 
minimum weekly wage for women because 
of a holiday. The Quebee General Wage 
Order 4 has no provision for public holi- 
days, but some special Orders require 
holidays to be observed or a punitive rate 
paid. 

No employer in Manitoba may require 
any woman to work on a public holiday 
unless a permit is obtained from the 
Minister of Labour; nor may he make any 
reduction below the minimum weekly 
rate from the wages of a full-time woman 
worker who does not work on the holiday. 
If permission to work on a public holiday 
is granted, the worker must be paid, in 
addition to the regular daily rates, a day’s 
pay at not less than the minimum rate; 
or she must be given a day off without loss 
of pay within seven days or at some agreed 
later date. 

Full-time workers in Saskatchewan must 
be paid a full week’s wages at the regular 
weekly rate if they do not work on a 
public holiday; and if work is required on 
a holiday they must be paid two and 
one-half times the regular rate. 

In Alberta, no deduction may be made 
for time not worked on a holiday when 
the employer’s place of business is closed. 


Statutory Holidays by Industry.’—In all 
but three of the 17 industrial groups shown 
in Table I, the largest proportion of plant 
workers were employed in establishments 

3 The major industrial groups in this article follow 
those contained in the Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication Manual, published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in 1948. ; 
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which reported observing 8 statutory holi- 
days in 1950. The three exceptions were 


Tobacco and Tobacco Products, with 
about half of the workers in plants 
observing 11 holidays, Paper Products, 


with 43 per cent in those observing 4 days, 
and Products of Petroleum and Coal, with 
more than 60 per cent in plants observing 
9 days. 

In most of the industries there was a 
good deal of variation in the number of 
statutory holidays observed, for in only 
three were more than two-thirds of the 
employees in the industry employed by 
establishments which observed the same 
number of statutory holidays during the 
year. Fifty-eight per cent of the workers 
producing Rubber Products, 71 per cent of 
those producing Iron and Steel Products 
and 91 per cent manufacturing Electrical 
Apparatus and Supplies were employed in 
establishments which observed 8 statutory 
holidays in 1950. 

Less than 10 per cent of the plant 
workers in all but five of the major indus- 
tries in Table I were not paid for any 
of the observed statutory holidays unless 
these days were worked. The proportions 
in the other industries being paid for none 
of the observed holidays ranged from 15 
per cent in the Clothing (Textile and 
Fur) and Non-metallic Mineral Products 
Industries to almost 60 per cent in the 
Wood Products Industry. Thirty-four per 
cent of the workers in the Leather 
Products Industry and 21 per cent of 
those in the Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries were also not paid for any of 
the observed holidays when not worked. 

The largest proportion of plant workers 
were paid for 8 statutory holidays in seven 
of the industrial groups (Food and 
Beverages; Rubber Products; Printing, 
Publishing and Allied Industries; Iron and 
Steel Products; Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies; Chemical Products; Miscel- 
laneous Manufacturing Industries); and 
the largest proportion were paid for 6 
holidays in five of the industries (Textile 
Products; Clothing; Transportation Equip- 
ment; Non-ferrous Metal Products; Non- 
metallic Mineral Products). Four paid 
statutory holidays was predominant in the 
Paper Products Industry, 9 paid holidays 
in the Products of Petroleum and Coal 
Industry, and 10 paid holidays in the 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products Industry. 
In the two remaining industries, Leather 
Products and Wood Products, the largest 
group of workers were not paid for any 
of the observed statutory holidays unless 
these days were worked 
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During the year preceding the 1950 
survey there were noticeable increases in 
a few industries in the number of observed 
and paid statutory holidays. In the 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products Industry, 
for example, a large number of workers 
had their statutory holidays increased from 
8 days to 10 or 11 days, and had those 
paid for increased from 6 and 8 to 10 
days. Also, in the Rubber Products Indus- 
try many workers had their observed holi- 
days increased from 7 to 8 days while the 
number paid for when not worked was 
increased from 5, 6 and 7 to 8 days. 

There was a greater tendency to increase 
the number of paid statutory holidays 
during the preceding year than to increase 
the number of holidays observed. Most of 
the industries revealed an upward move- 
ment in the distribution of employees 
according to the number of paid statutory 
holidays. Some of the more noticeable 
shifts, apart from the two mentioned in 
the previous paragraph, occurred in Food 
and Beverages, Textile Products (except 
Clothing), Paper Products, Iron and Steel 
Products, Transportation Equipment, Non- 
metallic Mineral Products, and Chemical 
Products. 


Statutory Holidays by Province.—The 
largest group of plant employees in all 
but three of the provinces were employed 
in manufacturing establishments which 
reported observing 8 statutory holidays in 
1950 (Table II). The predominant groups 
of workers were in establishments observ- 
ing 4 statutory holidays in Newfoundland, 
7 holidays in New Brunswick and 9 holi- 
days in British Columbia. 

In most of the provinces there was much 
variation in the number of statutory holi- 
days observed, although large groups of 
workers in each province were in estab- 
lishments which observed a _ uniform 
number of holidays. Fifty-six per cent of 
the workers in Newfoundland were in 
plants which observed 4 statutory holi- 
days. Forty-eight per cent of the workers 
in Prince Edward Island, 45 per cent in 
Nova Scotia, 65 per cent in Ontario and 
70 per cent in Saskatchewan were in those 
which observed 8 statutory holidays. About 
the same proportion of workers in New 
Brunswick and Quebec, 58 and 59 per cent 
respectively, were in establishments which 
observed 7 to 9 holidays. In Manitoba 
and Alberta similar proportions, 85 and 84 
per cent, were employed in plants observ- 
ing 7 to 10 days. Manufacturing estab- 
lishments employing 42 per cent of the 
workers in British Columbia observed 9 
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Paid Statutory Holidays, 1950 
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statutory holidays, with those employing an 
additional 43 per cent observing 6 to 8 days. 

Only in the four Maritime Provinces 
were more than 2 per cent of the workers 
in establishments which observed less than 
4 statutory holidays in 1950. In this group 
were 4 per cent of the workers in New- 
foundland, 11 per cent of the workers in 
Prince Edward Island, and 7 per cent of 
the workers in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. On the other hand, the 
largest proportions of workers, 15 per cent 
and 10 per cent respectively, employed in 
plants observing more than 10 statutory 
holidays were in Newfoundland and 
Quebec. In these provinces many religious 
holidays are regularly observed. 

There was much more variation, both 
within and between provinces, in the 
number of statutory holidays which were 
paid for when not worked in 1950. In 
only four provinces were more than one- 
third of the workers employed in estab- 


number of statutory holidays: 55 per cent 
of the workers in Newfoundland were paid 
for 4 statutory holidays, and 45 per cent 
in both Prince Edward Island and Ontario 
and 70 per cent in Saskatchewan were paid 
for 8 holidays when not worked. 

Many plant employees were not paid 
for any of the observed statutory holidays 
unless they worked on these days. This 
was particularly the case in _ British 
Columbia where more than 40 per cent of 
the workers were not paid for statutory 
holidays which were not worked. The 
corresponding proportion was 24 per cent 
in Newfoundland, 29 per cent in Nova 
Scotia and 30 per cent in New Brunswick. 

An indication of the variation within 
and between the major regions of Canada 
in the number of observed and _ paid 
statutory holidays may be seen in the 
following table, which gives the propor- 
tion of workers in each region distributed 
according to the number of statutory 


lishments which paid for a uniform holidays reported in 1950:— 
Maritime Prairie British 
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Jo Jo Jo Jo %o 
GECAVAOFVIESE Pikes cs «icc sis 31 22 15 9 19 
TEOSS Sige loess for, ft «+ 13 15 13 16 15 
ROBCLEL SAAN ciate, «aps le tstahs clears aihe lat 28 27 65 35 18 
OU AVBitauiae rusts a ciebelche stele lS sie 19 17 6 22 42 
AURA EON THOLC “rfelae ran nels’ 9 19 i 18 6 
MLO LEWES ats. atic? d stttstetess< 100 100 100 100 100 
Statutory Holidays Paid For 
INOTIGiN: eittciites ois Qs fee 0a t. > etelaiai 29 13 8 8 42 
ROMO EUV SERR Ts fC cite eie sls = 2 2 35 35 13 11 20 
CEL rcs en ae aera ine 5 19 22 10 12 
Wy OUhi nt) se a iS 3 12 11 20 4 
Seca Vea nse. Se 19 14 44 BP 5 
Dk AV SOFAITIOLO Peis Js isixoels 3 \s'si0 9 if 2 18 17 
ANSE) oo ote ee eee 100 100 100 100 100 


There was little change from 1949 in the 
above distributions of workers employed 
in establishments observing the various 
numbers of statutory holidays, but there 
were numerous increases in the number of 
these holidays which were paid for when 
not worked. Also, the proportion of 
employees who were not paid for any of 
the statutory holidays unless worked con- 
tinued to decrease during the year, par- 
ticularly in Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia. 

Statutory Holidays by City.—Informa- 
tion on statutory holidays for plant 
employees in the manufacturing indus- 
tries of Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver has been pre- 
sented in detail in the previous issue of 
the Lasour GAzErTn.4 

It was noted there that the majority 
of plant workers were employed in estab- 
lishments which observed 7 to 10 statutory 


Statutory Holidays Observed Halifax 
% 
Gadavssor lessw<sshieecauths de 4 
FAG ENCE Rats SOs CRO e Te tree = 4 
BWV S wcicla..adertes eke oes 13 
DTAL VS whi ch oti a cebiet 56 
LOsdaysvor, Moreenes. acs ae 23 
Ao) it: A PNees en geen = eee ye 100 
Statutory Holidays Paid For 
IN OTR Sad et ie aides seers 22 
HECORD SLAVS Metairie wiston Mote 32 
GROVE | hey cies onthe ehe re tae ohenpene 3 
PROV SI 6 diets cei rh Obstet 3 
Shay Rey Si See RR 9 
Ordays or more Gees veses «On 31 
AL Oba peep Meike ome 100 


* One per cent “Other”. 


Statutory Holidays of Office Employees 

In most of the manufacturing establish- 
ments the plant and office observed the 
same number of statutory holidays in 1950, 
but the office staffs were generally paid 
for more of these holidays when not 
worked. It was usually the practice to pay 


4See the section on statutory holidays in the 

article ‘‘Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Manufacturing Industries of Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, October 1950”, 
the Lanour Gazerre, July 1951, p. 940. 
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holidays in 1950. Twenty-two per cent of 
the workers in Halifax and 39 per cent in 
Vancouver were not paid for any of the 
statutory holidays unless worked, whereas 
less than 10 per cent of the plant workers 
in the other cities were in this group. In 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg the 
majority of workers were paid for 6 to 8 
statutory holidays. Thirty per cent of the 
workers in Halifax and 17 per cent in 
Vancouver were paid for nine observed 
holidays when not worked. 

During the year previous to the 1950 
survey, the proportion of workers not paid 
for any statutory holidays when not 
worked was reduced from 46 per cent to 
22 per cent in Halifax and from 55 per 
cent to 39 per cent in Vancouver. 

The distribution of employees in each 
of the cities, according to the number of 
observed and paid statutory holidays, is 
as follows :— 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


To To To Jo 
19 5 8 8 
23 8 18 9 
36 82 26 19 
5 4 24 57 
17 1 24 7 
100 100 100 100 
10 6 9 39 
25 9 12 23 
14 11 10 8 
17 11 27 3 
24 61 24 7 
9 2 18 19 
99% 100 100 99* 


the office employees for all of the statutory 
holidays which the establishment observed. 

Fifty-four per cent of the office employees 
were in establishments which observed 8 
statutory holidays in 1950 and 82 per cent 
were in those which observed from 7 to 9 
days. The proportions of employees being 
paid for these numbers of observed 
statutory holidays was approximately the 
same. This similarity may be seen in the 
following table, which gives the propor- 


tion of employees in offices observing and 
paying for various numbers of statutory 
holidays in 1950:— ; 


Per Cent of 


Number of Office Workers 


Statutory Holidays Holidays 

Holidays Observed Paid For 
5 ely) Gull (312 a ee 3.9 4.8 
Geese create ee ete ale 6.2 6.5 
Se SE Can A ee 15.4 15.2 
Site AE gr a Ts as 2 54.2 53.6 
ee ei. tain seh i233 TT9 
LOLOLAMOLE., aoa. cteny et a © 7.4 vind) 
No information....... 6 te 
SEOUL she States 42% 100.0 100.0 


Statutory Holidays by Province.—There 
were some substantial variations, both 
between and within the provinces, in the 
proportion of employees in offices observ- 
ing and paying for various numbers of 
statutory holidays (Table III). More than 
72 per cent of the office workers in Ontario 
and about 80 per cent in Saskatchewan 
were employed in establishments which 
observed and paid for 8 statutory holidays. 
In Prince Edward Island, 65 per cent of 
the workers were in offices which reported 
observing and paying for 8 statutory holi- 
days, with a further 24 per cent observing 
and paying for 10 days; whereas in British 
Columbia, offices employing 61 per cent of 
the workers observed and paid for 9 such 
holidays with an additional 23 per cent 
observing and paying for 8 of them. 


Information on statutory holidays in 
Newfoundland was not reported for about 
half of the office employees, but for those 
workers for whom data are available 
almost one-half were reported in offices 
observing and paying for 4 statutory holi- 
days and most of the remainder for more 
than 10 days. 

In the remaining provinces there was 
not such a predominant number of workers 
in offices observing and paying for a 
uniform number of statutory holidays. 
However, establishments employing about 
82 per cent of the workers in Nova Scotia 
observed and paid for 8 to 10 statutory 
holidays; and those employing about the 
same proportion in New Brunswick, 81 per 
cent, observed and paid for 7 to 9 days. 

In Quebec, just under one-third of the 
workers were in offices which observed and 
paid for 8 statutory holidays and slightly 
more than one-quarter were in those which 
observed and paid for 7 days. 

Establishments employing more than two- 
thirds of the office workers in Manitoba 
reported observing and paying for 8 to 10 
statutory holidays in 1950; and _ those 
employing more than three-quarters of the 
workers in Alberta reported 7 to 9 days. 
In both cases, however, the largest group 
of workers, just over 30 per cent, were in 
offices observing and paying for 8 holidays. 

The following table, giving the proportion 
of office employees being paid for various 
numbers of statutory holidays, will indicate 
the extent of the variations between 
regions in the number of statutory holi- 
days observed and paid for when not 
worked :— 


Maritime Prairie British 

Statutory Holidays Paid For Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia 
To Yo Yo Jo Jo 
(RG AE re eel oe peranycacicmmror aon 15 19 9 ri 4 
PRCA V Steet Le cca cer wees . 16 26 11 13 7 
Radayece ue «mers cree he): 26 33 72 39 23 
SAYS oe eae fs ce sie ss 17 9 7 21 61 
TOdays; Orsmorer<AN.25 Aaa 26 13 1 20 5 
RO CT | es See cere 100 100 100 100 100 


Statutory Holidays by City.—Most of the 
office workers in each of the five major 
cities shown in Table IV were employed 
in establishments which reported observing 
and paying for 7 to 10 statutory holidays 
in 1950. 


Offices employing more than 90 per cent 
of the workers in Halifax reported that 
they observed and paid for 8 to 10 statutory 
holidays, with those employing 60 per cent 
reporting 10 holidays. In Montreal, slightly 
less than three-quarters of the workers were 


in offices which observed and paid for 7 or 
8 statutory holidays, the latter including 
slightly more than half of this group. Hight 
statutory holidays was the predominant 
number in Toronto, with more than 85 per 
cent of the workers employed in offices 
which observed and paid for that number 
of holidays. 

In Winnipeg there was no very pre- 
dominant number of statutory holidays 
which were observed and paid for when not 
worked. Three-quarters of the office 
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workers in this city were employed in Fifty-eight per cent of the office workers 
establishments observing and paying for 8 in Vancouver were entitled to 9 observed 
or more statutory holidays, with the largest and paid statutory holidays in 1950, and a 
group, just under 30 per cent, having 9 further 27 per cent were entitled to 8 such 
observed and paid holidays. holidays. 


TABLE I.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN 
Plant Employees 


Aa . a Textile | Cloth- 
Foo .| Prod- ing 7 i 
Number of Statutory Manufac- | and = ner ober ucts | (Tex- noe ee 
Holidays Observed turing Bever- | ; ma nts eats (except | tile ucts “ics 
Industries| ages | prog "*S | Cloth- | and ke 
tats ing) Fur) 
eeaathon”: 20ers vicky cerhine nes 9,212 DLT RIE wogeuten Ne ratte 193 159 972 2,228 768 
Wo eieS Daiwa ete ane 32,884 1,824 LO bata ide 182 207 1,292 1,445} 26,164 
Prepare vous say ice acorns 23,800 3,566 OOS men ope 713 542 6,914 1,479 6,644 
ROBO Cea Oade anaemia 66,252 4,636 293 568 1,332 6,958 5,590 4,800} 10,166 
Pam ttileehice re ote eee 103,974) 11,461 20 604 2,794 8,439 7,972) 12,552 3,854 
Sere setclec emgtes Lee 339,169) 46,001 735 9,171 8,361} 24,118} 20,334] 17,790 8,629 
Qe ae Seco areas 99,943) 16,592 59 2,720 2,792) 16,161 8,151] 13,976 2,342 
LON: tance cae ees 30,882 4,006 2 BOS 6c. <5 0 935 4,343 5,359 2,721 1,078 
DMarenthan: LO 5% ee coc etee eek 27,642 3,956 4,456 2,799 1,448 2,043 4,871 2,175 644 
ROBROPTUR Stes 7 asso -cnha Tce iad «els CF. cekaceolls's soe Sey »daeiorles | peers. «cual aaeeteecheee ees OF chia. sneha 
Norinformiation... 2/5 6066.6 shake 1,417 3b ee OE ae 98 20 286 Dy Ante / 
FE OGG cal eciaietec mretao Sere est a 735,242) 95,031 8,194) 15,862} 18,848] 62,990) 61,741} 59,332] 60,289 
Number of Statutory Holidays 
Paid For Although Not Worked 
None...... 93,519) 9,442 243 103 6,463 5,137 9,282) 35,336 2,128 
Ande sacks 6,417 5. LGl wea 662 186 914 1,375 F 
Pa Naneorte Soe ee mice he 26,736 BGOGI: ..icenat 6 1,192 6,538 3,078 3, 204 610 
25,260 1,295 UG) os ete. 1,644 1,223 8,028 1,959 1,541 
53,567 D180 cue setae 93 784 3,165 3,066 2,990) 29,455 
40,934 O20) os aaaet 630 2,453 2,386} 10,336 2,581 6,752 
136,788 7,686 270 1, 687 1,638} 25,084) 11,7(6 3,845} 11,590 
77,573) 13,608 5 1,605 1,099 3,820 3,962 3,179 2,151 
221,719) 35,663 735) 11,7388 2,401} 13,656 7,328 2,359 4,678 
27,266) 11,830 et eer or 162 467 1,002 571 647 
9,314 2,388 SBS0l camer 7 37 224 66 24 
6,146 962 AY (Aleta ee 17 278 998 142 349 
Onberil(s) acs, 2. : aa: .  B 2,204 O57) ..etesante eevee a, oc]: = ERS 117 480 321 29 
MNO mBformation..x.; 06. .sis00 be ans 7,799 2,256 1) 326 896 1,337 1,404) ic cae 
Htc Re ee err ae 735,242) 95,031 8,194) 15,862) 18,848) 62,990) 61,741} 59,332) 60,289 


Note:—Half-days have been discounted in the few cases where they were reported. That is, if an establishment 


(!) The number of statutory holidays observed or paid for generally depends on the employee’s period o! 
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THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF CANADA, OCTOBER 1950 


by Industry 


Print- None Prod- Miscel- 
ing Pub-| Iron | Trans-] j,, | Elect- | Non- | ucts | Gyper;_|laneous 
Number of Statutory Behing Pre por- rou pier tee i of Bal Manu- 
Holidays Observed an tee tation Metal | “Ppara- inera. etro- Prods fac- 
Allied | Prod- | Equip- Prod: tus and} Prod- | leum + turing 
Indus- | ucts ment ante Supplies! ucts and eS Indus- 
tries ~ Coal tries 
LIBSSOG one et ee a See ene ee ere 457 302 889 115 32 553 37 67 263 
| ee Ek 3 oS Be ee Ae AE 521 137 504). m2 | ae a 97 143 
SERA SORE OO Creer eee ae 195 1,079 383 232 15 1,565}. 355 49 
Ge CRTR Tle Wi eiilat vekie td 221 7,598 9,485 7,047 477 3, 292 32 2,824 933 
ENO Mec ETN ects sons ore B Sary 4,391) 12,394] 21,240 3,334 2,049 3,447 320 7,417 1, 686 
Bs ether aties Seat hiat 15,501} 80,830) 31,929 9,036) 36,846 6,448 3,096} 13,722 6,622 
LR Ct 2,289 8,273 8,479 6,442 703 2,172 6,012 1,545 1,235 
10.. 1,113 2,698 3, 809 143 132 849 6 330 808 
Tore On AMMO! Scdiwcishicw ve niiderensancke 1,051 727 1,409 298 226 186 328 567 458 
RC ESRACE EEE 6 serch ate cra ae sc tics OE fers whe cinta chatets [a= « Maes nig teh | eccte era? ove | evosg ph esas, | Risto a wine's aw Sigceme 
; IN OMIM OLIOALION. fn tctatee 82 ats cista cu ieistqe ware Bites |o duces ss oe we a eee eet ete (id Nome ene 20 10 
ROG bt ct. <etnite +. «centred ae oe 25,218) 114,422} 77,765} 27,181) 40,480) 18,907 9,831} 26,944) 12,207 
Number of Statutory 
2 Holidays Paid For 
Although Not Worked 
331 9,545 5, 804 1, 687 1,373 2,863 142 1,075 2,565 
| 814 533 231 302 69 292 35 41 79 
49} 1,950) 1,997) 5,022 103 747 23 192 329 
: 52) 1,309) 4,869) 1,192 210 958 308 111 442 
, 73 8,914 2,492 1,377 574 Re UN Reet nied 290 1,308 
; 1,452) 4,075 936] 1,062 GOS} 8S A721; oaiea swt 616 251 
1,253} 14,323) 37,285) 9,365) 2,152} 3,609 60} 3,658} 1,577 
5,047} 15,904) 10,149} 2,571 1,974] 2,445 449} 8,042) 1,563 
13,634] 61,444] 10,352} 3,542) 33,683] 2,728] 2,593) 11,423) 3,762 
1, 263 818} 2,510 535 113 136} 5,887) 1,043 269 
250 539 491 89 102 8 6 217 36 
886 25 202 16 15 29 318 192 5 
ATA Hea creel sere ater weet sack aeaatar ol ms uate ¢.< +) A aon) Pe terse Pe ohh een 
2 gota ACSI g ORCA lay 1 A 43 447 421 9 333 10 44 21 
25,218] 114,422] 77,765] 27,181} 40,480} 18,907} 9,831] 26,944) 12,207 


eee 


reported obser ving or paying for 7} statutory holidays it was included in the group observing or paying for 7 days. 


employment. 
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TABLE I1.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF CANADA, OCTOBER 1950 


Plant Employees by Province 


Number of Statutory Canada . e 
Holidays Observed (1) Nfid. | P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont Man, | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 

Hepa tthisir, (4. cesieo ec-c6.n1-,ce biter ss 9,212 214 48) 1,272 879 2,398 3,170 347 40 114 730 

i Pits toiataa ciacaateieeteee 32,884) 3,458]....... 115} 2,564) 18,156 7,997 S28) othe wean 63 208 

DU oete cick ae eidts Wott Se triad 23,800 ee 113 766} 10,763 7,219 i het GR ee 3 4,024 

RE FC OR OIt Loe ee 66, 252 167 35 793 994] 18,827) 37,407 848 22 1,216 5,943 

| Bere At ee peer esate: Anse 103,974 7) aes ae 1,462} 3,584] 34,288} 50,182) 3,799 270 2,046 8,315 

BA ete as er ners alam 339, 169 347 212! 8,626} 1,663} 60,743) 244,309] 5,933] 3,644 3,797 9,895 

OP soak Pooh ie uta SS tae 99,943 130 20} 4,601} 2,562) 37,994) 22,734) 4,375 983 3,057| 23,464 

WR cnt otek. Gn et ieee aan 30,882 65 77| 1,737 333] 19,323 1,542) 2,994 204 1,628 2,979 

EGE ATE OSA we tens, ape ore aye caasaeths 27,642 894 18 BSS} wc cases 23,489 712) 1,205 21 646 519 

CPEB EUI(2 ee ced clase katte ssn aite Dee Cy | eee ees: al ees 5 5 | ere el oremereel anaes ce Nm See Sct 8 67 

IN) STOP TATION oss sic a.c.s ale vo als onde’ spe 1,417 250 33 143 47 612 258 39 4h ihe waar 31 

fd hoy CIE Re BRS ReMANO ire 735,242] 6,152 443] 19,000) 13,392] 226,593) 375,530) 20,176} 5,188) 12,570) 56,175 
Number of Statutory Holidays 
Paid For Although Not Worked 

IN ORB tains sGidteysccelt ms toe sess 93,519} 1,456 38} 5,421) 4,053] 28,277) 28,239) 1,777 66 1,278) 22,914 

LS A Pict oo 8 Clase Bale lace 6,417 70 26 446 260 1,692 3,691 121 5 45 61 

Ae Ne toys chai cid aetenen ee 26, 486)... ¢aens 22| 1,087] 1,607) 14,608 8,036 4G oem 201 529 

CN Ratan COREE aeecirate 25,260 Deseees 807 541) 16,830) 3,617 AO i cae 171 2,869 

Aa yee Os. Ee 53,567) 3,396)....... 770} 2,637) 27,503] 17,698 813 8 108 634 

Dis es torn yok Moos 40,934 20 tart: 601 690} 16,951! 138,913 O24) cnaeus 675 7,158 

Bawa tiratka Roki. < eaicin apts 136,788 151 49 896 632} 42,326] 82,424) 1,802 31 2,055 6,422 

PM eet the cafesctt akek ie inlet ALY Lesa ees tse 307 715) 25,957) 41,123) 5,363 262 1,952 1,894 

Bsa Rnaat tesa taguioe 221,719 116 198} 6,060 832} 32,421] 167,310} 5,047/ 3,648} 3,352} 2,735 

9 4,922 6,698) 1,480 927 1, 666: 8, 657 

10 6, 030 652) 1,185 204 493 463 

More than 10 4,877 80 541 21 174 161 

Other?) fetes). nance cous ocean. 1,435 RIB), .2ercabesawtne 288 371 

ING ANLOTMATION: Sc... oes cece sc semal 7,799 491 62 489 559 2,764 1,934 55 16 117 1,312 

BU OLA ER Kelee tete cian Geet 735,242) 6,152 443] 19,000] 18,392} 226,593] 375,530} 20,176) 5,188} 12,570} 56,175 


Note:—Half-days have been discounted in the few cases where they were reported. That is, if an establishment reported 
observing or paying for 7} statutory holidays it was included in the group observing or paying for 7 days. 


(1) Includes 23 employees located in the Northwest Territories. 
(?) The number of statutory holidays observed or paid for generally depends on the employee's period of employment. 
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TABLE I.-STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF CANADA, OCTOBER 1950 


Office Employees by Province 


Sacre ores sreneneOry thelldsys canvas Nfld. |P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 
ess* than’ “4.2... Genscan. eee > a: 570 6 3 13 17 278 62 148 20 3 20 
er oe. 2,703 CT) eae 6 89} 1,856 388 54 eee Sis oe 
OF aie chore Es che CelOR ye easse lence: 3 39} 1,427 550 14) eee 1 68 
8,523 18 3 112 116] 3,167) 4,723 136 8 74 166 
21,244 Roa 276 512) 10,534) 8,223 466 84 580 561 
74,582 22 88 876 359) 13,092) 54,790) 1,390) 1,202 938) 1,825 
16,907 7 4 452 417} 3,987) 5,256) 1,016 140 762} 4,852 
5,292 oe 32} 1,018 7| 2,349 486 741 41 318 300 
4,726 270 4 r+ a 3,020 628 429 8 269 76 
851 577 2 18 9 181 52 3 BN copes tes 7 
137,500) 1,215 136) 2,796] 1,565) 39,891} 75,158] 4,397) 1,505) 2,948] 7,875 
Number of Statutory Holidays 
Paid For Although Not Worked 
Bess'than 4552... ae. hs ck: 1,816 3 3 48 54; 1,111 270 184 20 36 8&7 
abe A Oe Axia ae Penriie 2,874 bid ee 6 89} 1,956 427 BES Sites Shieaitectne 
ea ao ee een ee acebeee 3 24; 1,182 634 DA eattes 4 82 
Goths at shte.Js + sated: 8,910 18 3 106 114) 3,148} 5,112 144 8 98 159 
CR tt 2 an we er ae 20,952 8 4 285 501} 10,293} 8,157 501 84 582 537 
| aN Oe ee ee 73,829 30 88 855 356} 12,908) 54,310} 1,337| 1,202 923} 1,820 
Me Sash eh hee ibe 5 & 16,333 Vives hte << 422 410} 3,759) 5,049 971 140 745| 4,816 
pA Lk ees 8 ae ee 4,989)....... 32} 1,018 3] 2,148 473 718 41 281 275 
More than 10) 2 er. ont cas Ee 4,530 262 4 46 See 2,869 628 429 8 238 7 
Novinlormation.s 28s aecleic wes: 1,314 580 2 37 14 517 98 3 2 38 23 
ELOGAt Ie eatin ahaa 137,500) 1,215 136] 2,796] 1,565) 39,891) 75,158] 4,397) 1,505) 2,948) 7,875 


Note:—Half-days have been discounted in the few cases where they were reported. That is, if an establishment 
reported observing or paying for 74 statutory holidays it was included in the group observing or paying for 7 days. 


() Includes 14 employees in the Northwest Territories. 


TABLE IV.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF CANADA, OCTOBER 1950 


Office Employees by City 


Number of Statutory Holidays Observed 


Halifax 


Less than 4 


Number of Statutory Holidays Paid 
For Although Not Worked 


Montreal 


Toronto 


23,750 


Less than ‘ sebeth obese Mola Shares nd ciete oP sb Ph width 13 
RON 5 ATI Ase acim aes |e” 2 

Boci= Gs laine Sapte tole as bok att cates owas 36 

ei ce MER ectsinra’s ate tea carne Oss are 102 

SE ANKE OPA this bea canes hence diane 313 

9. 180 

10 943 

MIRE HIARIO SEMIS... pe cile « kts. | AOR Phase ee es 3 
TR EATITRSN Comet Maree Picdere acne tier 5 tins simian viel oyi,5 wien sav ve 
BEDE EAL SAS aorta sdf AIS HE. Soba Dum einltyieies 1,592 


24,804 


Winnipeg | Vancouver 
144 16 
feo tein Te A ga 
134 107 
353 193 
570 1,148 
975 2,488 
635 208 
417 35 

2 1 
3,240 4,173 
180 32 
Bl F.ie heeas oats 
20 28 
136 99 
382 190 
527 1,146 
930 2,432 
614 200 
417 35 

2 Bt 
3,240 4,173 


Nore—Half-days have been discounted in the few cases where they were reported. That is, if an establishment. 
reported observing or paying for 7} statutory holidays it was included in the group observing or paying for 7 days. 
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‘TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Each month, Labour-Management Pro- 


duction Committees listed with the 
Department of Labour receive a sample 
poster, 10 inches by 13} inches, plus 
an accompanying pay envelope stuffer. 
Attached to each poster is an order form 
by means of which an LMPC may request 
the quantity of posters and stuffers it 
requires. 

The posters—a reproduction of the 
current one appears in the next column— 
cover subjects which LMPCs frequently 
discuss. The stuffers expand the posters’ 
message. The stuffer accompanying the 
poster reproduced on this page reads as 
follows :— 


He Took a Chance 


A motorist was instantly killed today 
when his automobile collided head-on 
with an oncoming truck as he at- 
tempted to pass the car ahead of him. 
Police say the driver underesti- 
mated the speed of the oncoming 
truck when he turned out to pass. 
“Tf he hadn’t taken a chance he’d 
be alive now,” said a passenger in 
the car the victim was trying to pass. 

You see newspaper stories like this 
almost every day. For variety, you can 
also read reports like this one: 

First fatality of the Fall hunting 
season occurred today when- 

of this city died after his 

rifle discharged as he climbed a fence. 

A gate in the fence was less than 

10 yards from the point he attempted 

to climb over. 

The gate was less than 10 yards away; 
but—he took a chance. 

“Tf he hadn’t taken a chance he’d be 
alive now.” That’s just what the witness 
to the highway crash said. 

Taking chances is common _ practice 
among motorists and hunters, it seems. 
And too often chance-taking has serious 
and shocking results. It happens in in- 
dustry, too. 

Look at the punch press operator who 
took a chance when he lifted his eyes 
from his work for a second—and lost three 
fingers. Or at the worker, pictured in our 
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HE mechlesd MAN.. 


conn , 
ont 


.- has accidents where others 
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illustration, who took a chance by running 
down stairs two at a time—and injured his 
spine when he fell. 


From Negligence, Injury 

Actually, deliberate chance-takers are rare. 
But the unwitting chance-taker—the fellow 
who acts carelessly without thinking—is 
all too common. Normally he’s a loyal, 
conscientious worker who most of the time 
pays close attention to safety. But now 
and then, sometimes without realizing it, 
he takes a chance. And his brief moment 
of negligence results in injury. 

Injuries are painful; ask the man who’s 
had one. Not only that, they can hurt 
the pocket-book, a fact known to all of us. 
Few who suffer injury, however, look 
beyond the effects on themselves to the 
effects on their work-mates and _ their 
company. 

The plant’s safety record suffers. a set- 
back. The injured man’s bench-mates 
have to get along without his services and 
assistance or have to put up, maybe, with 
a less skilled temporary replacement. Hither 
way, the group’s productivity is lessened. 

Don’t think only management suffers 
from such a reduction in output; the 
workers are adversely affected as well. 
That is why accident prevention is some- 
thing which -is of vital concern to both 
management and labour. 

That is why our Labour-Management 
Production Committee sponsors. safety 
measures, tries to instil safe working 
habits in every one of us, tells us not to 
take chances. 

Support our LMPCs plans to make this 
plant a safer place to work. And don’t be 
a reckless man. 


A strike was averted by conciliation during June in the coastal 
shipping industry in British Columbia. Mediation also paved 
the way for the settlement of a dispute between Trans-Canada 
Air Lines and the Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association. 


Introduction 


The threat of a seamen’s strike that 
would have tied up 22 vessels engaged in 
passenger and freight service on the coast 
of British Columbia was dissipated during 
June through mediation provided by the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. The dispute arose out 
of a demand made by the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America (Cana- 
dian District) for the negotiation of a 
revised collective agreement for 1951, 
embodying wage increases and other con- 
cessions, covering employees of Canadian 
National Steamships, the British Columbia 
Steamship Service of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, and Union Steamships, 
Limited. 

The union’s demand for the revision of 
wages and working conditions was at first 
resisted by the companies, which main- 
tained that as the result of events that 
occurred in August and September of 1950, 
there was an agreement in effect covering 
the employees of each company until 
September 1, 1951. The basis of this argu- 
ment was that in the course of the settle- 
ment of a dispute over the terms of their 
1950 contract, which reached its climax 
during the railway strike of that year, the 
parties signed a “memorandum of agree- 
ment” on September 1, 1950, stating that 
they were agreeable to the same condi- 
tions of settlement as were provided for 
in The Maintenance of Railway Operation 
Act, namely, a wage increase of four cents 
per hour effective immediately and what- 
ever changes in working conditions for 
coastal steamship personnel in the operat- 
ing employees’ group might follow from 
the negotiations pursuant to the said 
legislation. Later, the award of the 
arbitrator in the railway dispute provided 
that the collective agreements covering the 
water transport employees of the railways 
who were affected by the arbitration should 
be for a period of one year from Sep- 
tember 1, 1950, but did not grant such 


employees any wage increase in excess of 
the four cents per hour that they had 
already received. 

In making its 1951 demands, the Sea- - 
farers’ International Union contended that 
the 1950 settlement had_not affected the 
normal term of its collective agreement, 
which coincided with the calendar year, 
and that the memorandum of agreement 
entered into on September 1, 1950, related 
only to the amount of wage increase and 
to proposed changes in hours of work. 

Acting under the authority of a provision 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act that, in any case in which 
in the opinion of the Minister it is advis- — 
able to do so he may instruct a Concilia- 
tion Officer to confer with the parties 
concerned, the Minister of Labour on 
March 24, 1951, instructed the senior 
Vancouver representative of the Industrial 
Relations Branch to endeavour to adjust 
the differences between the union and the 
three coastal shipping companies. Numerous 
conferences were convened by the Con- 
ciliation Officer, at which considerable 
collective bargaining took place, but with- 
out agreement being reached on the 
principal issues of wages, hours of work 
and union security. About mid-June the 
union announced that it had conducted a 
strike vote in connection with the com- 
panies’ proposals, and that a strike dead- 
line had been set for June 22. Efforts 
to secure a mutually satisfactory settle- 
ment were continued by the Conciliation 
Officer, and on June 20 the parties reached 
an agreement which was later accepted by 
the members of the union. The agreement 
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provided for a general wage increase for 
unlicensed personnel of $16.87 per month. 
All companies undertook to agree by letter 
to the voluntary check-off of union dues, 
and Union Steamships, Limited, agreed 
that, as a condition of employment, 
personnel affected must either join the 
union and continue in membership or alter- 
natively pay one month’s dues and subse- 
quent monthly dues. Other concessions 
were also granted in the revised contract. 


A settlement was also reached during 
June in a dispute between Trans-Canada 
Air Lines and the Canadian Air Line 
Pilots’ Association over the renewal of a 
collective agreement which expired on 
January 31, 1950. In May, a Winnipeg 
representative of the Department’s Indus- 
trial Relations Branch had conferred with 
the parties but, although his mediation had 
brought the parties closer together, it 
appeared that the wage issues would need 


to be referred to a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation. On June 1, the Min- 
ister of Labour notified the parties that 
he was establishing a Conciliation Board 
and invited them to nominate persons for 
appointment as members of the Board. 
However, before the Board could be fully 
constituted, the Department was informed 
that direct negotiations had been resumed, 
and that compromises on both sides had 
resulted in an agreement satisfactory to 
both the employees and the company being 
signed. The new agreement was dated 
April 1, 1951. 

As reported below in this section, other 
developments during June included the 
appointment of Conciliation Boards in 
three disputes and the receipt of reports 
from two Conciliation Boards previously 
established. Settlements were secured by 
Conciliation Officers in the other cases, 
without reference to Board procedure. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and _ international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the Federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, and Indus- 
trial Inquiry Commissions concerning com- 
plaints that the Act has been violated or that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively, 
and for applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under’ two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
‘British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during the month of 
June. The Board issued seven certificates 
designating bargaining agents, ordered two 
representation votes, and revoked four 
certificates designating bargaining agents. 
During the month, the Board received nine 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 

1. United Grain Elevator Workers Local 
333, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Searle Grain 
Company Limited, comprising employees 
in the Elevator Department of the Com- 
pany’s Elevator on the Fraser River, 
Municipality of Surrey, B.C. (L.G., June, 
1951, p. 813). 


2. The National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada, on behalf of unlicensed employees 
of the Lakes and St. Lawrence Naviga- 
tion Company Limited, Cardinal, Ont., 
employed on board the Company’s vessel 
ss. Casco (L.G., July, 1951, p. 968). 

3. United Grain Elevator Workers Local 
333, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Pacific Elevators 
Limited, comprising employees in the 
Company’s Elevator Department, Burrard 
Inlet, Vancouver (L.G., July, 1951, p. 968). 

4. The American Federation of Radio 
Artists, on behalf of radio announcers 
employed by the Western Ontario Broad- 
casting Company Limited at Radio Station 
CKLW, Windsor, Ont. (L.G., July, 1951, 
p. 968). 

5. The Canadian Tankermen’s Union, on 
behalf of unlicensed employees of Shell 
Canadian Tankers Limited, Toronto, 
employed on board the Company’s vessels 
my. Lakeshell, mv. Bayshell, mv. River- 
shell, and ss. Eastern Shell (L.G., May, 
1951, p. 674). 

6. The International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, Local 507, on 
behalf of first-aid attendants employed by 
H. King Ltd. on board vessels in the 
Ports of Vancouver and New Westminster, 
B.C. (L.G., April, 1951, p. 502). 

7. The Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc., on behalf of deck engineers 
employed by Keystone Transports Limited, 
Montreal, on board the Company’s vessels 


ss. Keywest, ss. Keyvive, ss. Keyshey, 
ss. Keydon, ss. Keybar, ss. Keynor, ss. 
Keybell, ss. Keyport, and ss. Keystate 
(L.G., June, 1951, p. 813). 


Representation Votes Ordered 

1. The Board ordered a representation 
vote of marine engineers employed by 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Mont- 
real, following consideration of applica- 
tions for certification submitted on behalf 
of the employees concerned by the National 
Association of Marine Engineers, Inc. 
(L.G., June, 1951, p. 813), and by the 
Canadian Navigators’ and Engineers’ 
Federation (L.G., July, 1951, p. 968). 

2. The Board ordered a representation 
vote of marine engineers employed by 
the Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Toronto, 
following consideration of an application 
for certification submitted on behalf of 
the employees concerned by the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (L.G., July, 1951, p. 968). 


Applications for Revocation of 
Certification Granted 

The Board revoked the certification of 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union as the 
bargaining agent of unlicensed employees 
of Shell Canadian Tankers Limited (L.G., 
March, 1951, p. 346), S.S. Texaco Brave 
Limited, SS. Texaco Chief Limited, and 
SS. Texaco Warrior Limited (L.G., April, 
1951, p. 502). (See also Reasons for Judg- 
ment below.) 


Applications for Certification 
Received 

1. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local No. 299, on 
behalf of employees of the Charlton Trans- 
port Co. Limited, Oshawa, Ont. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 

2. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local No. 2499, on 
behalf of carpenters and apprentice car- 
penters employed by the Northern Con- 
struction Company and J. W. Stewart 
Limited, Vancouver, in the Company’s 
operations at Whitehorse, Yukon Terri- 
tory (Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local No. 2499, on 
behalf of carpenters and apprentice car- 
penters employed by the Northern Con- 
struction Company and J. W. Stewart 
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Limited, Vancouver, in the Company’s 
operations at Mayo Landing, Yukon Terri- 
tory (Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

4, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local No. 2499, on 
behalf of carpenters and apprentice car- 
penters employed by the Marwell Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., Vancouver, in its 
operations at Whitehorse, Yukon Terri- 
tory (Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


5. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
pehalf of units of unlicensed personnel 
employed by (1) SS. Texaco Warrior 
Limited; (2) SS. Texaco Brave Limited; 
and (3) SS. Texaco Chief Limited 
(Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier). 


6. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of employees of the Canadian 
National Railways, employed at Edmonton 
in the offices of the General Superin- 
tendent, the Superintendent of Motive 
Power and Car Equipment, the Superin- 
tendent of Transportation, the District 
Engineer, and the District Signal Super- 
visor (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

7. The Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, Local 
No. 3, on behalf of employees of the 
Saint John Dry Dock Co., Ltd., Saint 
John, N.B., employed on the Company’s 
dredge Leconfield (Investigating Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for 


revocation of certification affecting 


Shell Canadian Tankers Limited, Applicant, 


and 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, Respondent. 


The Applicant is a company engaged 
in water transportation and operates a 
number of ships on the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence waterways. 

The Respondent was certified on October 
26, 1946, by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations as bargaining agent of a unit 
of employees of the Applicant consisting 
of the unlicensed personnel employed by 
the Applicant on its ships. 

The order of certification made by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board as afore- 
said has continuing effect under Section 72 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 

The Applicant asks that the order of 
certification be revoked on the ground that 
the Respondent is no longer a trade union 
within the meaning of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. 

The Applicant submitted as evidence inter 
alia in support of its application and the 
Board accepted in evidence (1) The United 
Kingdom Government White Paper entitled 
“Review of the British Dock Strikes 1949 
presented to Parliament by the Minister of 
Labour and National Service by Command 
of His Majesty, December 1949”, setting 
out the course of the United Kingdom dock 
strikes which, it is stated therein, were 
fomented and caused by the Respondent; 
(2) A statement issued by the Minister of 
Labour, the late Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 


addressed to Trade Unions and Interested: 


Citizens dated May 16, 1949, in which he 
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The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and _ Acting 
Chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. 
Complin, A. Deschamps, A. J. Hills 
and A. R. Mosher, members. ‘The 
Judgment was delivered by the Vice- 
Chairman and Acting Chairman. 


outlined the events leading up to the 
strike of seamen on Canadian East Coast 
deepsea ships declared by the Respondent; 
(3) A Report of the Resolutions adopted 
by the 21st Biennial Congress of the Inter- 
national Transport Workers Federation held 
at Stuttgart, Germany, 21-29 July, 1950 
containing a copy of a Resolution justify- 
ing the expulsion of the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union from the Congress; (4) The 
Report of the Sixty-Fourth Annual Con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada with particular reference 
to the suspension of the Respondent from 
membership in the Congress by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Congress, the 
Executive Committee’s report to the Con- 
gress on the action so taken, and the 
action taken by the Congress in expelling 
the Respondent from membership therein. 

The Respondent in opposing the applica- 
tion contended that the Board is empow- 
ered to receive evidence and make rulings 
only in relation to the question of whether 
the Respondent represents the majority of 
employees of the Applicant and is not 
empowered to revoke certification on any 


other grounds. Respondent, which did not 
appear at the hearing on the application, 
subsequently in its written representations 
entered objection to the acceptance by the 
Board of evidence which the Applicant had 
given at the hearing. Respondent denies 
that it is not a trade union within the 
meaning of the Act as alleged by Applicant 
and has submitted in support of this 
contention a» document published by 
Respondent entitled “The CSU and You— 
The Case for Free Trade Unionism”. 

The grounds upon which this applica- 
tion is made, the issues raised and the 
evidence submitted to the Board by the 
Applicant in connection therewith are sub- 
stantially the same as grounds advanced 
in support of the application, and the 
issues which were before the Board and 
the evidence submitted in an earlier appli- 
cation made by Branch Lines Limited to 
this Board for revocation of the order 
made under the Act certifying the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union as the bargaining 
agent of unlicensed personnel employed 
upon ships of said Company. However, 
the document submitted to the Board by 
Respondent “The CSU and You—The Case 
for Free Trade Unionism” on the present 
application was not submitted as part of 
its case by the Respondent on the Branch 
Lines application. 

The Board has given careful considera- 
tion to the evidence tendered and the 
representations made to it by the parties 
hereto. 


The Board finds that the Respondent 
is not a trade union within the meaning 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act and therefore is not 
entitled to certification as a bargaining 
agent under the provisions of the said Act. 
The Board adopts as its reasons for this 
decision, and as its Reasons for Judgment 
in this case, the reasons given by the 
Board in its Reasons for Judgment issued 
under date of December 7, 1950, in the 
case of Branch Lines, Limited, and Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union. As the said 
Reasons for Judgment have been pub- 
lished, it is unnecessary to repeat the same 
at this time. 

The Board accordingly revokes the order 
of October 26, 1946, certifying the 
Respondent as the bargaining agent of the 
unit of employees of the Applicant con- 
sisting of unlicensed personnel employed 
upon the ships of the Applicant. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 


N. L. Marruews, K.C., 
K. W. Martin, 
R. F. Hinton, 

for applicant. 


Solicitors for Respondent, 
Messrs. Marcus and Feiner. 


Ottawa, June 14, 1951. 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for 


revocation of certification affecting 


S.S. Texaco Brave Limited, Applicant, 


and 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, Respondent. 
S.S. Texaco Chief Limited, Applicant, 


and 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, Respondent. 
S.S. Texaco Warrior Limited, Applicant, 


and 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, Respondent. 


These are three separate applications for 
revocation of orders made by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board under the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations as 
follows :— 

An order dated November 7, 1945, 
certifying the Respondent as bargaining 
agent for unlicensed personnel employed by 
SS. Cyclo Brave Limited (now known as 
S.S. Texaco Brave Limited) on its ships: 

An order dated August 22, 1946, certify- 
ing the Respondent as bargaining agent 
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The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 


Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting 
Chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. 
Complin, A. Deschamps, A. J. Hills 
and A. R. Mosher, members. The 
Judgment was delivered by the Vice- 
Chairman and Acting Chairman. 


for unlicensed personnel employed by: 
SS. Cyclo Chief Limited (now known as 
S.S. Texaco Chief Limited) on its ships: 
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— 


An order dated August 22, 1946, certify- 
ing the Respondent as bargaining agent 
for licensed personnel employed by 
SS. Cyclo Warrior Limited (now known 
as S.S. Texaco Warrior Limited) on its 
ships. 

The said orders of certification made by 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board have 
continuing effect under Section 72 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. 

In the case of each application the 
Applicant asks that the order of certifica- 
tion be revoked on the ground that the 
Respondent is no longer a trade union 
within the meaning of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. 

The evidence submitted and the repre- 
sentations made to the Board are identical 
with respect to all three applications. 

The Applicant submitted as evidence inter 
alia in support of its application and the 
Board accepted in evidence (1) The 
United Kingdom Government White Paper 
entitled “Review of the British Dock 
Strikes 1949 presented to Parliament by 
the Minister of Labour and National 
Service by Command of His Majesty, 
December 1949”, setting out the course of 
the United Kingdom dock strikes which, 
it is stated therein, were fomented and 
caused by the Respondent; (2) A state- 
ment issued by the Minister of Labour, 
the late Hon. Humphrey Mitchell addressed 
to Trade Unions and Interested Citizens 
dated May 16, 1949, in which he outlined 
the events leading up to the strike of 
seamen on Canadian East Coast deepsea 
ships declared by the Respondent; (3) A 
Report of the Resolutions adopted by the 
21st Biennial Congress of the International 
Transport Workers Federation held at 
Stuttgart, Germany, 21-29 July 1950 con- 
taining a copy of a Resolution justifying 
the expulsion of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union from the Congress; (4) The Report 
of the Sixty-Fourth Annual Convention of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
with particular reference to the suspension 
of the Respondent from membership in 
the Congress by the Executive Committee 
of the Congress, the Executive Committee’s 
report to the Congress on the action so 
taken, and the action taken by the Con- 
gress in expelling the Respondent from 
membership therein. 

The Respondent in opposing the appli- 
cation contended that the Board is 
empowered to receive evidence and make 
rulings only in relation to the question of 
whether the, Respondent represents the 
majority of employees of the applicant 
and is not empowered to revoke certifica- 
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tion on any other grounds. Respondent, 
which did not appear at the hearing on 
the application, subsequently in its written 
representations entered objection to the 
acceptance by the Board of evidence which 
the applicant had given at the hearing. 
Respondent denies that it is not a trade 
union within the meaning of the Act as 
alleged by Applicant and has submitted in 
support of this contention a document 
published by Respondent entitled “The 
CSU and You—The Case for Free Trade 
Unionism”. 

The grounds upon which this applica- 
tion is made, the issues raised and the 
evidence submitted to the Board by the 
Applicant in connection therewith are 
substantially the same as grounds advanced 
in support of the application, and the 
issues which were before the Board, and 
the evidence submitted in an earlier appli- 
cation made by Branch Lines Limited to 
this Board for revocation of the order made 
under the Act certifying the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union as the bargaining agent of 
unlicensed personnel employed upon ships 
of said Company. However the document 
submitted to the Board by Respondent in 
this case “The CSU and You—The Case 
for Free Trade Unionism” was not sub- 
mitted as part of its case by the Respondent 
on the Branch Lines application. 

The Board has given careful consideration 
to the evidence tendered and the represen- 
tations made to it by the parties hereto. 

The Board finds that the Respondent is 
not a trade union within the meaning of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act and therefore is not 
entitled to certification as a bargaining 
agent under the provisions of the said 
Act. The Board adopts as its reasons for 
this decision, and as its Reasons for 
Judgment in this case, the reasons given 
by the Board in its Reasons for Judgment 
issued under date of December 7, 1950, in 
the case of Branch Lines, Limited, and 
Canadian Seamen’s Union. As the said 
Reasons for Judgment have been pub- 
lished, it is unnecessary to repeat the same 
at this time. 

The Board accordingly revokes the 
aforesaid order of November 7, 1945, 
certifying the Respondent as bargaining 
agent of unlicensed personnel employed by 
SS. Texaco Brave Limited on its ships, 
the aforesaid order of August 22, 1946, 
certifying the Respondent as bargaining 
agent of unlicensed personnel employed by 
SS. Texaco Chief Limited on its ships, 
and the aforesaid order of August 22, 1946, 


certifying the Respondent as bargaining 


agent of unlicensed personnel employed by 
SS. Texaco Warrior Limited on its ships. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and.Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 


D. F. Bentiey, 
F. W. Cow ey, 

for Applicant. 
Solicitors for Respondent, 
Messrs. Marcus and Feiner. 


Dated at Ottawa, June 14, 1951. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before 


the Minister of Labour 


During the month of June, the Min- 
ister appointed Conciliation Officers to deal 
with disputes between the following 
parties :— 

1. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, applicant, and the National 
Harbours Board (employees at Halifax, 
NS.), respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
J. R. Kinley). 

2. The Association of Aviation Em- 
ployees, Federal Labour Union No. 24609, 
applicant, and Pan American World Air- 
ways (employees at Gander, Nfid.), 
respondent (Conciliation Officer: J. R. 
Kinley). 


Settlements Effected By Conciliation 
Officer 

On June 30, the Minister received 
reports from R. Trépanier, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of dis- 
putes between the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers and the Provincial Trans- 
port Company and Colonial Coach Lines 
Limited, Montreal (L.G., July, 1951, 
p. 968). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

During the month of June, the Muin- 
ister established Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with disputes between 
the following parties :— 

1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
and the Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association. The Board was 
established following receipt of the report 
of G. R. Currie, Conciliation Officer (L.G., 
June, 1951, p. 816). Constitution of the 
Board had not been completed at the end 
of the month. 

2. The Quebec Railway Light and Power 
Company, Quebec, P.Q., and the Catholic 
Syndicate of Garage Employees of the 
Quebec Railway Light & Power Company, 
Inc. The Board was established follow- 
ing receipt of the report of L. Pepin, 
Conciliation Officer (L.G., July, 1951, 
p. 968). Constitution of the Board had not 
been completed at the end of the month. 
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3. The Quebec Railway Light and Power 
Company, Quebec, P.Q., and the National 
Catholic Transport Brotherhood of Quebec, 
Inc. The Board was established following 
receipt of the report of, L. Pepin, Con- 
ciliation Officer (L.G., July, 1951, p. 968). 
Constitution of the Board had not been 
completed at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Board Reports 
Received 


During the month of June, the Min- 
ister received the reports of the Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 


lished to deal with the following 
disputes :— 

1. The Canadian Marconi Company, 
Montreal, and the Commercial Teleg- 


raphers’ Union, Division No. 59 (LG., 
July, 1951, p. 969). The text of the Board’s 
report will appear in the September issue. 


2. The Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation, Montreal, and the 
Canadian Communications Association, 
Local No. 6 (L.G., July, 1951, p. 969). 
The text of the Board’s report is repro- 
duced below. 


Settlement Before Board Fully 
Constituted 


On June 15, the Minister received advice 
that matters in dispute between Trans- 
Canada Air Lines and the Canadian Air 
Line Pilots Association had been settled 
following the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation (L.G., July, 
1951, p. 968) and before the Board could 
be fully constituted. 


Applications for Consent to Prosecute 
Received 

On June 4, the Minister received from 
the American Newspaper Guild applica- 
tions under Section 46 of the Act for con- 
sent to prosecute The Canadian Press and 
Press News Limited for alleged violations 
of the Act. The applications were still 
under consideration at the end of the 
month. 
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Consent to Prosecute Granted 


On June 20, the Minister granted Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, Montreal, con- 
sent to prosecute certain of its employees 


at Fort William, Ont., for alleged contra- 
ventions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. The applica- 
tion for consent to prosecute had been 
received earlier in the month. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation, 


and 


Local No. 6, Radio and Cables Department, Canadian 


Communications Association. 


Hon. Minton F. Greaa, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


The Board of Conciliation, established to 
endeavour to effect agreement between the 
Canadian Overseas ‘Telecommunications 
Corporation and Local No. 6, Radio and 
Cables Department, Canadian Communica- 
tions Association, begs leave to present 
its report. 

Members of the Board 
H. D. Woods, Chairman. 


Paul 8. Smith, Company Nominee. 
A. Andras, Union Nominee. 


Appearances 

For the Company: 
D. F. Bowie 
Georges F. Reid 
C. A. O’Brien 
F. A. Smith 
C. H. R. Bird 
E. A. McWilliam 
A. Pearce. 


For the Union: 
William Doherty 
John Pellow 
Keith L. Spark 
John Newberg 
Donald B. Tracey 
R. E. Greville 
L. T. Hayes 
H. F. S. St. Julian 
A. B. Gallagher. 


Preliminary Statement 


The Board recognized the difficulties 
with which the Corporation and the Union 
had to contend in their efforts to reach a 
settlement. The Corporation was itself 
created as the instrument of government 
policy in the implementation of which it 
absorbed the Canadian assets of Cable and 
Wireless Limited and the overseas facilities 
of the Canadian Marconi Company. Two 
organizations had to be brought together 
and reorganized so that they would func- 
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On June 30, 1951, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunications Corporation and 
Local No. 6, Radio and Cables Depart- 
ment, Canadian Communications Asso- 
ciation (L.G., July, 1951, p. 969). The 
Board was composed of Professor H. D. 
Woods, Montreal, Chairman, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members, Paul 8. Smith, K.C., also of 
Montreal, and <A. Andras, Ottawa, 
appointed on the nominations of the 
employer and union respectively. The 
text of the Board’s report is repro- 
duced below. : 


Two staffs had to be 
integrated functionally, and two sets of 
standards of working conditions readjusted 
so as to provide common standards for all 


tion as a unit. 


in the new organization. In the course of 
the existence of the separate concerns the 
conditions of work were developed along 
independent lines. In certain respects the 
terms of employment were more favour- 
able to the employees of the Cable Com- 
pany, while in other respects they were 
more favourable in the Marconi Company. 
The task of establishing standards appli- 
cable to both groups as employees of the 
government-controlled Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunications Corporation is a 
formidable one indeed, and success has not 
yet been achieved. 


The Union problem is equally difficult. 
Under the former circumstance of two 
independent companies, the employees 
were represented in one organization by 
one union and in the other by a different 
union. After the merger of the two 
companies, one union local surrendered its 
charter and its members transferred their 
membership to the other union. It speaks 
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well for the wisdom of the membership 
and the officers of both unions that -this 
change in allegiance was effected so 
smoothly even though the two unions were 
affiliated, one to one of the great federa- 
tions and the other to the other. Never- 
theless, the union officers, in collective 
bargaining, were confronted with the 
necessity of moving to a new set of 
common rules of employment which would 
be reasonably close to the position achieved 
in the previous separate contracts. It is 
understandable that men would come to 
assume the rightness of conditions under 
which they had worked in the past. Any 
attempt to lower standards of one contract 
in return for a better condition derived 
from the other would certainly create 
suspicion and generate resistance. 

Both management and the union officers 
must recognize that for some time to come 
they will be dealing with two groups of 
employees with established loyalties to 
separate firms, separate unions, and separate 
traditions. It is the feeling of the Board 
that perhaps the major responsibility con- 
fronting the Corporation management and 
the union officers at the present time is 
the recognition of this division and the 
joint obligation they have to so conduct 
their negotiations and dealings as_ to 
promote a growth of loyalty and positive 
response to the inheriting corporation and 
the single union. The temptation on the 
part of either to avoid unpleasantness with 
the employees by shifting blame to the 
other will be strong, but should be resisted. 
The Board was deeply impressed by the 
intelligence and reasonableness of the 
representatives of management and the 
union who appeared before it. It is 
optimistic that this problem is being 
recognized as a joint one and that the 
Corporation and the Union will strengthen 
one another by working to this common 
purpose. 

Failure to Conciliate 


In accordance with its statutory respon- 
sibilities, the Board, by methods of 
conciliation, attempted to get the two 
parties to compose their differences and 
come to agreement. While the parties 
did, from time to time, offer concessions 
from previously held positions, on certain 
major issues, compromise sufficient to bring 
about agreement was not forthcoming and 
it became quite apparent that the Board 
would have to make independent recom- 
mendations covering those issues where 
disagreement still exists. The Board itself 
has been able to make unanimous recom- 
mendations on most of the issues which 
still separate the parties. However, in a 


few instances, one or the other of the 
Board members nominated has taken a 
minority position. In each case where this 
is so the dissent, and where appropriate, 
the reasons and alternative suggestions. of 
the Board member are recorded after the 
majority recommendation. 


Recommendations 


The Board, in its deliberations, was 
cognizant of the special circumstances 
confronting the two parties at this difficult 
period of their existence. It also took into 
account the policy of the government, as 
expressed in Parliament by the Minister 
of Transport, that the interests of the staff 
wourd not suffer by the transfer. It 
interpreted this policy broadly to mean 
that the overall circumstances of employ- 
ment would be maintained even though, 
in certain instances, some benefits would be 
reduced where it was apparent that the 
circumstances upon which they had been 
formerly granted no _ longer prevailed 
especially since compensating advances 
have been recommended. The Board 
believes that the implementation of its 
recommendation will leave each employee 
better off than before, and that this is in 
conformity with public policy. 

The items upon which the two parties 
were still in disagreement at the commence- 
ment of the hearings, the result of the 
deliberations, and the recommendation of 
the Board, where necessary, are set out 
below. 


Union Security 


The Union and the Company were 
unable to agree on three aspects of union 
security which were partly new and partly 
drawn from previous agreements. The 
points involved were preferential treatment 
for union members, the collection of union 
dues, and the question of leave permission 
for union officers. The Board recommends 
the following :— 


1. Preferential Treatment for Union 
Members 


The Board recommends inclusion of the 
following provisions. 

The Corporation should agree to give 
preferential treatment to Union members 
as follows: 


(a) Subject to requisite ability, the 
Corporation shall give preference to 
Union members in good standing in 
respect of continued employment, 
promotion, and the hiring of new 
employees, the whole in accordance 
with the spirit and intent of this 
agreement. ¥ 
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(b) No Union member shall be com- 
pulsorily released unless and until all 
non-members have been, or are 
being, concurrently released. 

(c) Provisions of this section do not 
apply after fifteen years’ service. 


2. Union Dues 

The Board recommends that the Com- 
pany collect and turn over to the Union 
the equivalent of the union dues from 
the following personnel. 


(a) All present members of the union; 


(b) All persons taken into employment 
during the course of the agreement. 


The Board further recommends that any 
dues-paying employee will be excused 
further payment if he so requests, in 
writing to the Company and the Union, 
within the ten-day period previous to the 
termination of the agreement. 


3. Leave of Absence for Union 
Officers 

Leave of absence without any pay shall 
not be refused an employee who is an 
officer, representative, or delegate of the 
Union, when such refusal would prevent 
him from attending to the business of the 
Union, subject in every case to the 
exigencies of the service. 


Traffic Revisors and School Instructors 


The Union requested that traffic revisors 
be employed at Halifax and that the $10 
additional pay for this function and for 
school instructors be increased to $15 per 
month. The Company rejected both 
requests. 


The Board recommends that the decision 
regarding the employment of traffic revisors 
must be determined by the Company. But 
it recognizes the justice of the claim for 
increased remuneration. It therefore 
recommends that traffic revisors and school 
instructors should receive $15 per month 
in addition to the regular salary. 


Severance Pay 


The Union requested that severance pay 
at the rate of two weeks’ salary for each 
year of service shall be paid to all 
employees who are not covered by the 
Pension Schemes. It quoted in support 
the old Pacific Cable Board agreement. 


The Company rejected this request on 
the grounds that it was proposing to 
introduce a new _ all-inclusive pension 
scheme which would replace both the 
current pension schemes and the sever- 
ance pay arrangements for those (PCB) 
employees not presently covered. 
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The Board recognized that the former 
Cable Board employees have a right to 
expect the continuation of the scheme 
until something else replaces it. Since the 
Corporation is not yet in a position to 
give definite undertakings regarding the 
proposed pension plan the Board recom- 
mends.as follows: 

Severance pay fot employees permanently 
retired by the Company otherwise than for 
cause, at a rate of two weeks’ salary for 
each year of service, shall be paid to all 
employees who are not covered by pension 
schemes. When the proposed new pen- 
sion plan is adopted the employee covered 
by this severance pay provision shall have 
the right to continue with severance pay 
or to switch to the pension plan. 

(Nore: Board Member Smith accepted 
this proposal on the understanding that in 
fact it would apply almost exclusively to 
long service employees.) 


Annual Leave 

The Union first requested that the 
thirty-day annual leave which had pre- 
vailed in the old Pacific Cable Board 
agreement be incorporated into the new 
agreement with the Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunications Corporation. The 
Company’s counter offer was a modification 
in favour of the employees of the old 
Marconi agreement. The Company agreed 
to grant two weeks annual leave up to 
five years’ service and three weeks there- 
after. During the proceedings, the Union 
reduced its demand to the following: two 
weeks annual leave up to five years of 
service; three weeks from five to ten years 
of service; and four weeks thereafter. The 
difference separating the two parties is 
represented by one week vacation after 
ten years of service. 

The Board, in resolving this problem, 
has taken into consideration the very 
powerful reasoning of both parties. On the 
Company side, the Board recognized that 
the annual one month leave with cumula- 
tive privileges was designed as a compen- 
sation for foreign service, that the Company 
is now a strictly Canadian concern, that 


it must inevitably move closer to Cana- - 


dian domestic standards, and finally, that 
the extension of this arrangement to all 
the employees currently not covered would 
involve a very substantial expenditure. 

On the employee side, it must be 
recognized that over forty men have 
accepted this as a right for twenty years 
or more, and that over fifty have enjoyed 
it for nineteen years and under. The 
position of the Union is quite understand- 
able. Any agreement which reduced the 
length of this long established annual leave 
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provision runs counter to the expectations 
of the two kinds of the membership. who 
have come to look upon this as a perma- 
nent feature of the conditions of work. It 
is asking much of the Union officers to 
expect them to agree to the alteration of 
this strongly established tradition. 

The Board recommends that annual 
leaves be established on the following 
basis: 

After completion of one year’s service, 
the annual leave is to be two weeks; 

After completion of five years’ service, 
the annual leave is to be three weeks; 

After completion of fifteen years’ service, 
the annual leave is to be four weeks. 

The majority recommendation is for 
non-cumulative leave. 


(Nore: Mr. Andras dissented from this 
recommendation and supports the Union 
request as modified during the delibera- 
tions.) 


Sick Leave 


The Union requested that the sick leave 
provisions of the old Pacific Cable Board 
agreement become the basis of a similar 
clause in the new agreement. This pro- 
vided for full pay during absence because 
of illness or accident up to a maximum of 
twenty-six weeks, and half pay for an 
additional period of twenty-six weeks. 
There were other limitations provided on 
the amount of sick leave and certain 
adjustments against annual leave were 
provided. In addition, the Union requested 
that the policy, adopted by the manage- 
ment of Cable and Wireless Limited in 
the summer of 1948, of bearing the cost 
of medical attention incurred by members 
of the staff, should be written into the 
contract. 

The Company rejected this proposal and 
countered by advising that a group insur- 
ance plan is to be introduced shortly and 
hence the Union proposal will no longer 
be necessary. 

The Board recommends that, pending 
the introduction of group sickness and 
accident insurance plans, the present 
practices with regard to sick leave shall 
remain in effect and that these practices 
apply to all employees in the unit, replac- 
ing the insurance plans now covering the 
former Marconi Company employees. 

The Board further recommends that when 
the new insurance plans are ready for 
implementation the two parties should 
negotiate a new agreement on this matter, 
it being impossible to do so at present. 


Hours of Duty 


The Union requested the five-day, forty- 
hour week, less thirty minutes meal relief 


each day, meaning a thirty-seven-and- 
a-half-hour effective work week, Sundays 
not to be considered as part of the work 
week, standard throughout the system. 


The Company offered to agree to an 
average working week of forty effective 
hours. It also agreed to recognize Sunday 
as not to be included as a regular working 
day except at Yamachiche and Drummond- 
ville, a continuation of the present practice. 


The Board recognizes the desire of the 
Union to move into closer conformity with 
Canadian trends regarding the length of 
the work week and Sunday as a “premium” 
day. Nevertheless, it recognized the 
particular difficulty confronting the Com- 
pany in administering the small staffs at 
Drummondville and Yamachiche, so as to 
avoid penalty overtime. A compromise 
settlement appears to be reasonable. The 
Board therefore recommends as follows: 

1. The normal work week shall be forty 
effective hours (the Union accepted 
this modification provided Sunday is 
to be considered an overtime day) ; 

2. Sunday shall not be considered a 
regular working day except at 
Yamachiche and Drummondville; 

3. At Yamachiche and Drummondville, 
Sunday shall be placed in a special 
premium category providing for an 
extra $1 per hour worked. 


(Nore: Mr. Smith dissented from this 
last recommendation and upheld the Com- 
pany position regarding Yamachiche and 
Drummondville.) 


Overtime 


The parties agree to a rate of time and 
one-half for overtime. The Company 
requests that Yamachiche and Drummond- 
ville be excepted. The Union also requests 
that Sunday and New Year’s be double 
time days. 


The Board recommends as follows: 


1. Time-and-one-half shall be - paid for 
all overtime except at Yamachiche 
and Drummondville where the special 
premium rate for all working time 
mentioned in the previous recom- 
mendation shall apply; ; 


2. Christmas and New Year’s shall be 
paid double time rates. 


Special Allowances and Existing 
Privileges 

The major issue in dispute has been 
eliminated by the Corporation agreement 
to continue the special allowances in 
existence for those now eligible to receive 
them. 
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The Union request for the inclusion of 
a clause protecting personnel in “any 
existing privilege, established by custom 
and practice, not mentioned in this agree- 
ment” is rejected by the Company as being 
too vague and general and entirely 
unnecessary. 

The Board recommends that this pro- 
tective clause be not included in the 
agreement. 


(Notr: Mr. Andras recommended that 
the parties accept the principle of such a 
clause but rewrite it so as to reduce the 
Company’s fears concerning its possible 
restricting application.) 


Transfers and Travelling Expenses 


The two parties have agreed to expense 
allowances for meals as follows: $4 per 
day in hotels; $5.40 per day on trains and 
boats. Agreement was also reached on 
the other remaining difference under this 
heading as follows: an employee within five 
years of his normal retirement age shall 
not be transferred against his will. 


Yamachiche Housing 


The Union request for housing accom- 
modation at Yamachiche on the same basis 
as at Bamfield is rejected by the Company. 

The Board was not convinced of the 
comparability of the two stations. It 
recommends no change in the existing 
arrangements. 


Salary Scale 


A major difference exists between the 
parties .with regard to the method by 
which the two groups of employees, drawn 
respectively from the former private com- 
panies, are to be placed on a common 
scale. A brief explanation is 
necessary. 

The Pacific Cable Company employees 
were on a salary scale which provided for 
annual increases up to a maximum of $275 
in twenty years. Employees in the Marconi 
Company reached the same maximum in 
fifteen years. 

The Company proposes to adopt the 
fifteen-year scale for annual increases for 
all employees. It further proposes to 
transfer the former Cable Company 
employees to the nearest multiple of $5 
at or above the present salary. Thus, a 
man presently with four years’ service and 
receiving $171 per month on the Cable 
Company scale would be placed on the 
common scale with three points (three 
years) at $175. 

The Union proposes transfer on the point 
(years of service) basis. In the quoted 
example, the four- year service man would 
transfer at four points with a salary in- 
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creased from $171 per month to $185. In 
effect, the Company is using the salary 
scale and the Union is using the service 
scale. 


The Board has considered this problem 
carefully. It recognizes merit in both 
contentions. Under the Company plan, 
the individual would at the worst retain 
his present salary with the same number 
of years to reach his maximum. However, 
he would find himself receiving a salary 
lower than that of some of his fellow- 
workers with less service than himself. On 
the other hand, the Union proposal would 
place all persons with the same length of 
service on the same salary basis. 


The Board accepts as a responsibility 
the elimination, as far as _ reasonably 
possible, of any discrimination between the 
groups. While recognizing the force of 
the Company arguments that the former 
Cable employees will not lose by their 
plan and also that the amalgamation on 
the Company plan will involve substantial 
sums, it believes that there are outweighing 
factors on the other side. 

1. The Company plan would create an 
anomaly in that for pay purposes 
some men would be on one scale on 
seniority while for other purposes 
these same men would be on another 
seniority scale. For the former 
Marconi employees one scale would 
prevail; 

2. While the cost involved is consider- 
able the difference between the 
amount involved in implementation 
of the Company plan and the Union 
plan would be relatively small; 

3. The Board recognizes that the former 
Cable employees had certain compen- 
sating advantages, particularly with 
regard to annual leave, sick benefits, 
medical costs, and the like during 
their former employment. Neverthe- 
less, in the amalgamation, both 
through the agreement of the parties 
and by the action of the Board, the 
former Cable Company employees, on 
most counts, will be faring relatively 
less well than the former Marconi 
employees. These latter, in certain 
respects, will be the beneficiaries of 
the higher standards prevailing, or 
derived from those, in the Cable 
employment. Annual leave -is a case 
in point. 

The Board therefore recommends that, as 

a means of establishing once and for all 
common standards for the two groups of 
employees, the salary scale be adjusted on 
the Union plan. Under this arrangement, 


a former Cable Company employee with 
ten points (ten years) to his credit would 
transfer to the fifteen year scale with ten 
points (ten years) to his credit. The salary 
adjustment to be derived from the scale 
comparison. 


(Note: Mr. Smith dissented from this 
recommendation and accepted the corpora- 
tion scale as being the only method of 
transition in an admittedly difficult situa- 
tion which, in view of the other recom- 
mendations of the Board, would already 
place an inordinate financial burden on the 
Corporation.) 


Salary Increase 

The Union requested an increase of $25 
per month for all personnel covered by 
the proposed agreement. The Company 
offered three increases of $15, $20 and $25 
per month depending upon the length of 
service. The proposal approximated a 
percentage increase. 

The Board recommends that, inasmuch 
as there has been a substantial advance 
in the cost of living since the last general 
increase and since this has been borne 
with the greatest severity on the lower 
income receivers in the employ of the 
Company, that the Union proposal of $25 
per employee is not unreasonable and 
should be accepted by the Company. 


Retroactivity 


The Union requested that any financial 
awards be made retroactive to January 1, 
1951. The Company requested that this 
date be set at April 1, 1951. The Board 
recognizes the strength of the Union posi- 


tion particularly with regard to the long 
delay in establishing the new agreement. 
However, it also recognizes the extreme 
difficulties which confronted the manage- 
ment of the Corporation in the interval 
which made it difficult for the Corporation 
to complete negotiations. Account must 
also be taken of the very considerable 
additional financial outlay involved in the 
implementation of the terms of the Board’s 
recommendations and the mutually accepted 
parts of the agreement. 

The Board therefore recommends that 
financial adjustments be made back to 
April 1, 1951, the commencement of the 
contract period, overtime adjustments to 
be effective July 1, 1951. 

(Norm: Mr. Andras dissented from this 
recommendation and supports the Union 


request for retroactivity to January 1, 
1951.) 


Appreciation 

Finally the Board wishes to express its 
appreciation of the excellent preparation 
of briefs, the courtesy shown by both 
parties to the Board and to one another 
and the helpful efforts by all participants 
during the hearings to assist in clarifying 
the complexities of the problem under 
consideration. 


(Sgd.) H. D. Woops, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Paut 8. SmiTH, 
Company Nominee. 
(Sgd.) A. ANDRAS, 
Union Nominee. 
June 25, 1951. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 

A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 


These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. A 
number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act, in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are summarized in a separate article 
following this. 


Manufacturing 


Rubber Products 


HAMILTON, ONT.—FIRESTONE TIRE AND 
RuBBER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
AND UNITED RUBBER, CorK, LINOLEUM 
AND PLASTIC WoRKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 113. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
25, 1951, to January 25, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
The agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., May, 1950, 
p. 690) with the following addition:— 


Wages: a clause has been added which 
provides that “should economic conditions in 
the tire industry in Canada have effected 
general wage adjustments either party shall 
have the right to reopen the general wage 
scale once prior to January 25, 1952,. by 
giving a written notice of such intention 
to the other party in which event negotia- 
tion shall commence within thirty days.” 


Textiles and Clothing 


FAaARNHAM, P.Q—Barry AND STAINES 
LINOLEUM (CANADA) LIMITED AND LE 
SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES TRAVAILLEURS 
DU LINOLEUM DE FARNHAM INC. 
(CCCL). 

Agreement to be in effect from February 
21, 1951, to February 20, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the pay of all 
union members who so authorize and to 
remit same to the union. The authorization 


may be revoked only during the month of 
January, 1952. 


Hours and overtime: employees will be 
paid time and one-half for work in excess 
of 9 hours per day or 48 hours per week 
and for work on the regularly scheduled 
day of rest and double time and one-half 
for work on 7 specified paid holidays. In 
case of death in his immediate family an 
employee will be granted 3 days bereave- 
ment leave; the company will pay such 
employee up to (in its sole discretion) 3 
days’ pay (8 hours per day). 

Rest periods: the company shall, where 
practicable, allow to all employees two 10- 
minute rest periods, one in the morning and 
one in the afternoon, 
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Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service one week, after 3 years’ 
service 2 weeks, and after 25 years con- 
tinuous service 3 weeks. 

Wages: the company agrees to pay all 
employees covered by this agreement a 
general increase of 4 cents per hour, effective 
February 21, 1951. The temporary bonus of 
5 cents per hour for male employees, which 
commenced on October 25, 1950, will be 
amalgamated on March 7, 1951, into the 
employees’ straight time hourly wages. 


Night shift differential: production em- 
ployees shall be paid a premium of 5 cents 
per hour for work on a night shift begin- 
ning on or after 5 p.m. 

Seniority: plant seniority shall be given 
the fullest consideration in cases of lay-off 
and_ reclassification provided the employees 
concerned are equally qualified. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Metal Products 


MontreaL, P.Q—CANADIAN  VICKERS 
LIMITED AND CERTAIN CrAFT UNIONS 
AFFILIATED WITH THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOUR. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
15, 1950, to September 14, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 30 days’ 
notice. 


Union security: all employees who at the 
date of this agreement are, or who subse- 
quently become members of a union shall, 
as a condition of employment, . remain 
members of their respective unions in good 
standing for the duration of the agreement. 
However, should any employee desire to 
withdraw from membership in his union, he 
may do so by giving notice to the company 
and the union during the 15-day period 
following the signing of the agreement. 

Hours: 9 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 45-hour week; where the working force 
is placed on three 8-hour shifts a 20-minute 
lunch period with pay will be allowed and 
the starting and stopping times will be 
mutually agreed upon to suit conditions. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular working hours and for 
work on Saturdays, double time for work 
on Sundays and on 7 specified holidays, 3 
of which are paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay shall be in accordance 
with Ordinance No. 3 of the Minimum Wage 
Commission as revised (one week with pay 
for employees with one year’s service). 
After two years of continuous service 
employees shall receive an extra day’s pay, 
after 3 years 2 extra days’ pay and after 


A provision that hourly rated employees 
who have worked 5 continuous years for 
the company will receive a_ higher 


wage increase than other hourly rated 


employees is part of the agreement 
between Canadian Vickers Limited and 
certain craft unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour, summar- 
ized below. 


es 


4 years 3 extra days’ pay; after 5 years’ 
continuous service employees are to receive 
an additional week’s vacation with pay. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
marine department—coppersmiths $1.20 to 
$1.35, loftsmen $1.05 to $1.40; blacksmiths, 
electricians, joiners, caulkers, shipwrights, 
platers, riveters, pipefitter-plumbers $1.05 to 
$1.15; chippers, rigger (ship and dock) 95 
cents to $1.03; welders 95 cents to $1.15, 
burners 93 cents to $1.03, heaters 91 to 98 
cents, labourers 70 cents; boiler shop— 
boilermakers $1.13 to $1.21, burners 98 
cents to $1.05; machine shop—machinists 
$1.05 to $1.27, millwrights $1.07 to $1.17, 
welders 92 cents to $1.21, toolmakers $1.11 
to $1.21, engine fitters 95 cents to $1.17. 
The above rates are, in most cases, 3 cents 
per hour higher than the previous rates. 
Hourly rated employees on the company’s 
payroll on September 26, 1950, who were 
on the payroll on September 15, 1945, and 
who have worked 5 continuous years will 
receive an additional 5 certs per hour; all 
other hourly rated employees will receive 
an additional 3 cents per hour, effective 
September 15, 1950. 

Cost-of-living bonus: in the event that the 
cost-of-living index increases 5 points or 
more prior to March 1, 1951, over the index 
of September 1, 1950, a cost-of-living bonus 
of 25 cents per week will be given for each 
full point of such increase from March 15, 
1951, to September 15, 1951. 

Off-shift differential and dirty work 
allowance: men working on regular night 
shift will be paid at the rate of time and 
one-eighth. Men working spasmodically on 
the night shift of 9 hours, repairing ships 
on the dock, will be paid at the rate of 
time and one-quarter. Dirty work will be 
compensated by an additional 10 cents per 
hour above the regular rates. 

Seniority shall be by the divisions of the 
company ard by trade classifications within 
the divisions. Shop stewards will be 
granted preferred seniority, providing they 
have had at least one year’s service with 
the company. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and an apprenticeship plan. 


OsHAWA, ONT.—ONTARIO MALLEABLE IRON 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LocAL 1817. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 2, 
1951, to April 30, 1952. Notice of termina- 
tion or of proposed revision or addition 
thereto shall be given before March 31, 1952, 
and negotiations shall take place not later 
than within the first 10 days of April, 1952. 
Any provision not so terminated or pro- 
posed to be revised is to remain in force 
pending such negotiations. 

Check-off: the company shall deduct from 
the pay of all employees eligible to be 
members of the union, dues of not more 
than $2 per month and one special assess- 
ment not to exceed $2 per year and remit 
same to the union. 

Hours: for day shift—8 per day Monday 
through Friday, a 40-hour week; for night 
shift—“as now agreed and_ prevailing”. 
Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
performed during other than regular hours 
and for work on Saturdays and Sundays; 
double time and one-half for work on 8 
specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after 60 days’ 
employment one week with pay equal to 


2 per cent of annual gross earnings, after 
3 years’ employment 2 weeks with pay equal 
to 4 per cent of annual gross earnings. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
patternmakers $1.39 to $1.64, toolmakers 
$1.43 to $1.70, core box maker $1.49, 


pattern moulder $1.40 to $1.60, millwrights 
and machinists $1.44 to $1.47, tractor crane 
operator $1.46 to $1.56, mechanical main- 
tenance $1.24 to $1.30, building maintenance 
$1.16 to $1.30, electrical maintenance $1.30 
to $1.44, moulding (day work) $1.28 to 
$1.44, coremaking (day work) $1.28; break- 
off, melting, chipping and inspection (day 
work) $1.20; shipping department $1.18, 
general labour $1.15; assembly department, 
sorting and soft iron cleaning, sprinkler 
department, straightening and _ shearing 
$1.10; patternmaking apprentices shall start 
at 85 cents with increases of 5 cents per 
hour every 6 months. All piecework prices 
for moulders and coremakers shall be based 
upon a minimum basis of 90 cents per hour 
plus 29 cents per hour day work allowance. 
If the cost of living rises during the first 
6 months of the agreement to a point where 
hardship is created for the employees, the 
company will review the wage rate structure 
November 1, 1951. 


Night shift differential: 5 cents per hour 
extra shall be paid to all employees per- 
forming night work. 

Seniority: other things being equal, 
seniority shall operate on a departmental 
basis. Members of the negotiating and/or 
grievance committee will retain top seniority 
in their departments during their term of 
office. When it becomes necessary to reduce 
the working force for a period not exceeding 
4 weeks the working week shall be reduced 
to 32 hours before any employees are laid 
off. If the period exceeds 4 weeks temporary 
employees shall be laid off first, then the 
working week reduced to 32 hours and 
thereafter lay-offs shall take place according 
to seniority. In the case of re-employment 
after a lay-off all employees with seniority 
will be returned to work, as far as is 
reasonably possible, before the work week 
is increased to more than 32 hours. 
Temporary employees shall not be returned 
to work until the work week has been 
increased to 40 hours. 

Welfare plan: the company will continue 
to pay $3.40 maximum per month per — 
employee toward the cost of the established 
group insurance plan. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Construction 


Saint JoHn, N.B.—Sarnt JOHN BUILDERS 
EXCHANGE AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 1386. 


Agreement to be in effect from the first 
payroll period starting after May 14, 1951, 
to April 30, 1952, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to 2 months’ notice. The 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., Aug., 1950, p. 1182) with 
the following changes:— 

Howrs of work are reduced from 44 to 40 
per week; the regular hours now are 8 per 
day, Monday through Friday. \ 

Wage rate for journeymen is increased 
from $1.10 to $1.21 per hour, with the same 
cost-of-living bonus as was provided in the 
previous agreement. 
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Toronto, Onr—CerrTAIN ‘TILE, MARBLE, 
TERRAZZO AND Mozarc COMPANIES AND 
THE BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLAS- 
TERERS INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
America, LocaL 31 (MARBLE MASONS, 
Tite SETTERS AND TERRAZZO WORKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1951, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: the employers agree to 
employ for the trades covered by the agree- 
ment only union members in good standing. 
Should the union be unable to provide the 
necessary men, the employers are free to 
obtain them wherever available. Such men, 
if satisfactory, shall be paid the regular 
rates of pay; the union shall issue them 
temporary working permits for a period not 
to exceed 3 months. 

Hours: 8 per day, between 8 am. and 
4.30 p.m., Monday through Friday, a_ 40- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
up to 8 p.m. double time thereafter and for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 8 speci- 
fied holidays. Where it is impossible to 
work between 8 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. night 
work up to 8 hours shall be paid at the 
rate of 10 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work. 
Where 2 or 3 shifts are worked they shall 
be granted 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 
No employee will be permitted to work on 
more than one shift in 24 hours unless 
overtime rates are paid. 


Vacation pay shall be 4 per cent of wages. 


Hourly wage rates: terrazzo workers, tile 
setters $1.90; marble setters $2.10; appren- 
tices, starting wage $1 with 5 cents addi- 
tion quarterly, after 4 years journeyman’s 
rate of pay. 

Hscalator clause: in the event that the 
cost-of-living index, as determined by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, rises above 
180 during the lifetime of the agreement, 
the above rates will be increased by 5 cents 
per hour for each 5 points which the index 
exceeds 180 and if the index falls the rates 
“shall be reduced at the same rate, but in 
no case shall rates fall below the present 
index of 180. Adjustments shall be made at 
each 5 point change.” 

Out-of-town work: union members on out- 
of-town jobs shall be paid a room and board 
allowance of $28 (maximum) for the first 
week and from $20 to $25 per week there- 
after, an amount equal to railway trans- 
portation, and travelling time up to 8 hours 
in each 24, where travelling must be done 
in the day time. On jobs outside the city’s 
single fare area workmen shall report at 
the limit of such area at 8 am. and quit 
work in time to allow them to return to 
the same point at 4.30 p.m., the employer 
to pay the cost of transportation to and 
from such point. 

Provision is made for the training of 
apprentices and the settling of disputes. 


Trade 


Ottawa, ONnT.—THE Propucers § Darry 
LIMITED AND THE OTTAWA AND DIstTRICT 
Dairy Workers’ Unton (CCL). 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: new employees must join 
the union within 30 days of their employ- 
ment and all present employees who are 
now or who may later become members of 
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the union shall remain members in good 
standing during the life of the agreement 
as a condition of employment. 


Check-off: the company will deduct from 
the pay of each employee, who so authorizes, 
all union initiation fees, dues and assess- 
ments and remit same to the union. 


Hours and overtime: employees shall be 
paid time and one-half for all work in 
excess of 48 hours in any one week and 
double time for work on 4 paid holidays 
(previous agreement provided for 2 paid 
holidays). Sunday work shall be rotated 
as far as possible and the company will, 
so far as is practicable, distribute overtime 
equitably among all employees. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service one week, after 2 years’ service 2 
weeks. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
mechanics $1.06 to $1.16; blacksmith (horse- 
shoer), carpenter $1.13; milk grader 96 
cents to $1.01; milk pasteurizer, freezer 
operator $1.01; utility men 91 cents to 
$1.01; truck drivers 91 to 94 cents, helpers 
86 to 91 cents; ice cream mix operatot, 
shipper 96 cents; bottle washer operator, 
equipment washer 94 cents; bottle filler 
operator, male 94 cents, female 85 cents; 
milk storage, milk receiving and dumping 
91 to 94 cents; bottle receiving and sorting, 
dumping returns, canning wholesale milk 91 
cents; general labour 86 to 91 cents. 
Employees who have not completed 6 months’ 
service will be paid 5 cents less per hour 
than the above rates. The present rates 
represent an increase of 10 cents per hour 
over the previous rates. 

Seniority shall be based on the length of 
continuous service of employees in their 
respective departments. It shall be recog- 
nized in filling vacancies or new positions 
and shall prevail in matters of staff. reduc- 
tion and re-employment, subject always to 
merit and ability. 

The company agrees to supply overalls 
and smocks and to launder same (except 
those employed in the stable) and also to 
supply rubber boots where necessary. 

Provision is made for the adjustment of 
grievances. 


Service 


Public Administration 


KIrcHENER, OntT.—THE CORPORATION OF 
THE Crry oF KITCHENER AND CIVIC 
EMPLOYEES’ FEDERAL UNION No. 68. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1951, to February 29, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: union dues shall be deducted 
in conformity with the “Rand Formula”. 

Hours and overtime: hourly paid men 
shall be paid time and one-half for work 
in excess of 44 hours per week (with the 
exception of firemen at the CWAC camp 
where the 48-hour week applies) and for 
not more than one hour in any day for 
work done prior to 7 a.m., double time for 
work on Sundays and on 10 specified paid ~ 
holidays. Sewerage disposal employees and 
CWAC employees working 48 hours per 
week shall receive an additional day with 
pay added to their holiday period for each 
regular holiday worked, with the under- 
standing that no additional help is to be 


provided to absorb extra work. Weekly 
paid men shall be paid straight time for 
work in excess of 48 hours per week.. 


Rest periods: all employees shall be 
granted two 10-minute rest periods each 
day and shall be allowed 10 minutes at 
starting and quitting time for changing 
clothes and cleaning up (a new provision). 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service 2 weeks, after 20 years’ service 3 
weeks; seasonal employees will be paid 2 
per cent of earnings. 


Wage rates for certain classes: weekly 
—sweeper operator, flusher operator $60; 
snow loader operator, snow plough oper- 
ator $56.70; truck driver (special) $54.50; 
garbage drivers, pick-up men, etc., $48 
and $49; sewer plant operators $50.16 
to $59.76; mower repairmen $48.20; hourly 
—hbulldozer operator, grader operator $1.37; 
oil distributor and compressor operators 
$1.17; special truck driver and repairman 
$1.22, other truck drivers $1.12 to $1.17; 
roller operator $1.12; mechanic, stationary 
engineer, welder $1.42; carpenters $1.22; 
garage mechanic $1.32; assistant $1.27; 
painters $1.20; pipelayer $1.07 and $1.093; 
gardeners $1.05; labourers, janitors $1.02. 
The above hourly rates are, in most cases, 
12 cents higher than the previous rates. 


Seniority shall be on a departmental basis 
in cases of promotions and lay-offs. When 
engaging new employees preference shall be 
given to taxpayers and veterans; the new 
employees shall*be Canadian citizens. 


Welfare plan: each employee shall receive 
sick leave and pension as set forth in city 
by-laws. The Corporation agrees to pay 
the rate not exceeding $70.80 annually for 
each married employee and $20.76 for each 
single employee for a hospitalization, surgical 
and medical insurance plan for each per- 
manent empleyee and his spouse and 
unmarried children over 14 days of age and 
less than 22 years of age. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the supplying of overalls, shoes, etc., to 
employees of certain departments. 


Catgary, ALTA.—THE CORPORATION OF THE 
Crry oF CALGARY AND THE CALGARY 
FEDERATION OF CIVIC HK MPLOYEES AND 
irs AFFILIATED UNIONS. 


Agreements to be in effect from January 
1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 2 months’ 
notice. 

I 
General Preamble 


The general preamble shall be considered 
a supplement to the individual agreements 
of those unions affiliated with the Federation 
as at January 1, 1951. When a specific 
clause in any agreement differs from a 
similar clause in this preamble, the clause 
in the agreement shall govern the action of 
that particular local. 

Check-off: the city agrees to the monthly 
check-off of union dues under the “Rand 
Formula.” 

Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week, except in 
cases of double, running or revolving shifts 
or when otherwise mentioned in the indi- 
vidual agreements. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours, double time there- 
after and for work on Sundays and on 
holidays, for calls after 10 p.m. or emergency 
work. Where monthly men receive overtime, 


it shall be calculated on the proportional 
rate, computed on a basis of 22 working 
days per month. 


Holidays: 8 specified holidays and all 
general holidays proclaimed by the city, the 
Province of Alberta and/or the Dominion 
of Canada shall be paid holidays, provided 
they occur during regular work periods. In 
addition one-half day shall be set aside for 
the annual picnic upon request of the 
Federation. Should a holiday fall upon a 
workman’s day off, he shall receive a day’s 
pay. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service 2 weeks and after 10 years’ service 
3 weeks. 

Sickness and accidents: all permanent 
employees shall be covered by sickness and 
accident pay, except where affected by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, under the 
benefits as provided in the Commissioners’ 
Report of August 19, 1922, adopted by the 
city council August 21, 1922, as amended. 
Each employee shall contribute 75 cents per 
month towards the fund for the payment of 
such benefits, the city to contribute the 
balance needed. If a permanent employee 
is unable to work as a result of an occupa- 
tional accident, the city will pay him the 
difference between his regular pay and the 
amount received under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, but reserves the right to 
terminate such benefit at any time. 

Seniority and efficiency are to be con- 
sidered both in promotions and reductions. 
Vacancies shall be filled from the permanent 
staff of the department; however, if the city 
commissioners deem it advisable employees 
of other departments may be given an 
opportunity of applying for the position. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Agreement with the City Hall Staff 
Association, Local 38 (TLC) 
Hours: 74 per day Monday through 

Friday, a 36}-hour week. 

Monthly salary rates for certain classes: 
assessor’s department—appraisers $282.62, 
assistant appraisers $238, business tax clerk 
$245.82; property roll clerk, cash book 
clerk, general clerks $213.98; comptroller’s 
department—chief accountant $265.82, chief 
clerk (payroll section) $260.82, accounts 
payable clerk $233.18, time clerk $223.18, 
secretary-stenographer $204.80; electric light 
and waterwork collections—assistant office 
manager $295.82, new business man $245.82, 
senior ledgerkeeper $235.82, chief clerk 
$255.82, chief cashier $227.77, assistant 
cashiers $216.74, records clerk $218.58, 
meter checker $207.55, collector $204.79, 
meter readers $202.96; all departments— 
junior clerks $136.82 to $195.60; stenog- 
raphers, junior $136.82 to $163.44, senior 
$195.60. 

Employees in certain specified classifica- 
tions shall receive suitable uniforms or 
other clothing, shoes, gloves, etc. at the 
discretion of the city commissioner. 


Agreement with the Calgary Civic 
Employees Association, Local 37 
(TLO) 

Hours: in the case of revolving shifts the 
hours shall be on a 40-hour week basis. 

Vacations with pay: employees on revolving 
shifts shall receive 2 weeks annually until 
a period of 10 years’ service has been 
reached, thereafter 3 weeks. 
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Hourly wage rates for certain classi- 
fications: parks department — gardeners, 
mechanic $1.153, tractor operator $1.203, 


sub-foreman $1.134; grave diggers, motor 
mower operators $1.084; labourers $1.05%; 
public works department—gas shovel oper- 
ators, tractor mechanic $1.484; motor broom 
operators, tractor men $1.384; grader, sub- 
foreman $1.134; waterworks department— 
hydrant repairman $1.14, meter men $1.183, 
helpers $1.134; digger operator, bulldozer 
operator $1.384; air hammer operator, com- 
pressor operator $1.20%, diggers $1.083. 

A night shift differential of 5 cents per 
hour will be granted to men working on 
straight 8-hour shifts commencing and end- 
ing between the hours of 11 p.m. and 8 a.m. 

Provision is made for the allotment of 
rubber boots and slickers to men working 
in wet ditches or in wet weather. 


Agreement with the Calgary Civic 
Employees Association, Local 37, 
re Truck Drivers and Truck 


Helpers 
Monthly wage rates: truck drivers 
$197.82, truck helpers $190.32. When 


employees are laid off on account of in- 
clement weather there shall be no reduction 
of pay for such loss of time. 

Overalls, gloves and mitts, as required, 
shall be supplied to garbage truck drivers 
and helpers and street sweepers; garbage 
trucks will be equipped with heaters and 
frost shields. 


Agreement with the City Health Depart- 
ment Hmployees’ Association, 
Local 182 (TLC) 
Vacations with pay: one month will be 
granted to all doctors, nurses and dental 
assistants after one year’s service. 


Annual salary rate: nurses $2,409.84 
to $2,829.84, chief inspector $3,429.84 
(maximum); inspectors, with certificate 


$2,529.84 to $2,889.84, without certificate 
$2,349.84 (minimum); dental assistants, 
senior $1,956 (maximum) junior $1,689.84 
to $1,869.84; secretary $2,529.84 to $3,069.84; 
departmental stenographers (experienced) 
$1,929.84 to $2,109.84. 


Agreement with the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, Local 255 


Hours: the fire department shall be oper- 
ated according to the conditions as outlined 
in the two provincial acts “The Fire Depart- 
ment Hours of Labour Act” and “The Fire 
Department Platoons Act” or their amend- 
ments. While the department operates 
under the 3 platoon system, the working 
hours shall be so arranged as to ensure an 
8-hour day for all active firemen, keeping 
in mind the variance in hours which may 
be necessary for the change of shifts. 
Overtime: when any employee is called in 
for duty when on the off shift, “time equal 
to time and one-half, payable at the end 
of the year, in lieu of same shall be given 
between the hours of 6 p.m. and 8 am. and 
straight time between the hours of 8 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. Special Duties shall be charged 
and paid for at the rate of one and one- 
half times the regular salary.” After one 
year’s continuous service employees shall 
receive an extra day’s pay if called upon 
to work on any public holiday, other than 
8 specified statutory holidays, or if their 
regular day off falls on any such day; after 
10 years’ service they shall receive an extra 
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day’s pay if called upon to work on any 
public holiday, or if their regular day off 
falls on any such holiday. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
continuous service not less than 3 weeks. 


Monthly wage rates: assistant deputy 
chiefs $305, battalion chiefs $290, station 
captains, chief drill instructor $275; motor 
mechanic, chief $275, assistant $245; lieu- 
tenants, first aid instructors $260; plumber, 
carpenter $240; linemen $212.30 to $240; 
utility man $235; chauffeurs and firemen 
$187.30 to $230; fire alarm operators $201.20 
and $211.20. In addition to above rates, 
chauffeurs and firemen shall be paid an 
extra $5 per month after 10 years’ con- 
tinuous service and an extra $10 per month 
after 20 years’ continuous service. 


Cost-of-living bonus: the above rates shall 
be subject to review each 3 months on the 
basis of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
cost-of-living index based on the figure for 
January 1, 1951; for each 2 point rise in 
the index an adjustment of 25 cents per 
point per week will be made. 

Sickness and accident: all permanent 
employees shall be covered by sickness and 
accident pay as outlined in the preamble. 
In the case of employees engaged in the 
occupation of fireman the city will pay the 
full premium. Full time and full pay will 
be allowed for all cases of sickness resulting 
directly from the occupation of a fireman. 

Members of the department, when on duty 
in uniform, will be granted free transporta- 
tion over the transit system. 

Provision is made for supplying clothing 
and equipment to members of the depart- 
ment. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the correction 
of another, and the amendment of 13 
others. In addition to those summarized 
below, they include: the correction of the 
agreement for the dress manufacturing 
industry in the province and the amend- 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such appli- 
cation is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour GazeTrs, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly since June, 
1934. 


ment of the agreement for barbers and 
hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe gazetted 
May 26, and the amendment of the agree- 
ments for barbers and hairdressers at 
Chicoutimi and at Hull in the issue of 
June 9. 


Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for garages and service stations at 
Montreal and for barbers and hairdressers 
at Three Rivers were gazetted May 26; 
for the retail fur industry at Montreal, 
for hardware and paint stores at Quebec 
and a request for a new agreement for 
the men’s and boys’ shirt manufacturing 
industry in the province in the issue of 
June 2. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for the sheet metal fabri- 
cating industry and for ornamental iron 
and bronze workers at Montreal, for the 
building trades at Three Rivers and for 
barbers and hairdressers at Joliette were 
published June 9. Requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for longshoremen 
(ocean navigation), shipliners (ocean navi- 
gation) and checkers and coopers (ocean 
navigation) at Montreal, for the corrugated 
paper box industry in the province and for 
printing trades at Chicoutimi were gazetted 
June 16. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


TANNERY EMPLOYEES, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated May 15, and 
gazetted May 26, amends_ the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan., 1947, p. 48, Aug., p. 1174; April, 1948, 
p. 331, Aug., p. 871; Feb., 1950, p. 208, and 
previous issues). Other amendments to this 
agreement were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette issues of October 1, 1949; 
February 10, and March 24, 1951. The 
names of 3 firms are deleted from the list 
of contracting parties of the second part. 
This amendment to be in effect as from 
April 10, 1951. 


Hours: weekly hours for those employees 
of category IlI—female employees, and 
category IV—wage-earners including truck 
drivers and carters but excluding stationary 
enginemen, maintenance men _ (millwrights) 
and watchmen, are reduced from 55 to 53 
hours per week. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for employees 
working on an hourly basis and for those 
employees working on a piece-work basis are 
increased by 8 cents per hour for all classes 
in the 3 zones. Furthermore, the piece-work 
rates in effect on March 8, 1951, are in- 
creased by 8 per cent. 


Metal Products 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE WORKERS, 
MontreaL, THREE RiIvERS AND SHER- 
BROOKE DISTRICTS. 


An Order in Council, dated May 15, 
and gazetted May 26, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Feb., 1951, p. 233, June, p. 827). 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I 
(Montreal District): in accordance with a 
cost-of-living wage adjustment previously 
provided for (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 233) 
minimum hourly rates are increased by 3 
cents per hour (index 180-6 at February 1, 
1951, for the city of Montreal) and_ are 
now as follows: mechanics, erectors $1.28; 
fitters, blacksmiths $1.15; helpers (shop or 
field) $1.03. The above rates shall be 
reduced on a percentage basis whenever the 
cost-of-living index shall have receded 5 
points. 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated May 30, and 
gazetted June 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1947, p. 690; June, 1948, p. 620; Nov., 
1949, p. 1420, and __ previous issues). 
Another amendment revising certain classi- 
fications in the wage schedule of this 
agreement was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette issue of February 4, 1950, 
page 472. 

Minimum hourly wage rates (industrial 
establishments) in zone I: journeyman 
mechanic, fitter, machinist, electrician, body 
worker, wheelwright, blacksmith, welder, 
painter and upholsterer class “A” $1.15, 
class “B” $1, class “C” 95 cents and class 
“D” 90 cents per hour; storage battery 
man, vuleanizer or retreader 92 cents per 
hour, glazier and greaser 90 cents per hour; 
apprentices of the above trades from 40 
cents per hour in first year to 70 cents in 
the fourth year. (The above rates are from 
5 to 10 cents per hour higher than those 
formerly in effect.) Delivery man 65 cents 
per hour is an _ added classification. 
Minimum rates for employees of commercial 
establishments are increased by 5 to 10 
cents per hour and are as follows: service 
man 75 cents per hour, apprentice first year 
45 cents per hour, second year 55 cents. 
Automobile washers in either industrial or 
commercial establishments shall be paid a 
minimum rate of 65 cents per hour and 
shall do no other work. Minimum rates of 
male employees not established by this 
agreement shall be 30 cents per hour in 
the first 6 months, thereafter 40 cents per 
hour instead of 25 cents and 32 cents per 
hour as formerly. The provision governing 
the establishment of a rate 5 cents per 
hour less than the above rates in estab- 
lishments which confine their services 
exclusively to their own needs is deleted. 
In zone I only, every regular employee who 
reports to work is entitled to a minimum 
guarantee of 2 hours’ work per half day 
or to 2 hours’ pay at his regular rate if 
no work is available; this does not apply 
to Saturday afternoon. Employees paid on 
an hourly basis shall be given a week’s 
notice before dismissal. 

Vacation: in addition to 7 days of vaca- 
tion with pay (including at least 6 working 
days) after one year of continuous service 
with the same employer (as formerly in 
effect) this amendment provides for an 
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additional 7 days of vacation with pay after 
10 years of service. Upon severance of 
employment for any reason before April 1 
of any year, employees are entitled to a 
vacation pay equal to 2 per cent of the 
total wages earned by them from the pre- 
ceding April 1 to date of severance, if they 
have less than 10 years of service, and to 
4 per cent if they have more than 10 years 
of continuous service for the same employer. 

The municipal garage of Quebee is not 
governed by the jurisdiction of this agree- 
ment so long as it is regulated by a 
collective agreement under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, RIMOUSKI. 

An Order in Council, dated May 30, and 
gazetted June 9, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan., 1950, p. 78). This amendment to be 
in effect from April 13, 1951. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are 5 cents 
per hour higher for all classes of employees 
with the exception of class “C” mechanics, 
fitters, machinists, electricians, bodymen, 
welders, painters, upholsterers, glaziers and 
vuleanizers whose rates are increased from 
65 to 75 cents per hour. The classification 
wheelwright is deleted from the wage 
schedule; in addition, the following provi- 
sion is deleted: urgent work commenced 
before 6 p.m. which must not be inter- 
rupted, may be performed at the regular 
rate until 7 p.m. 

Cost-of-living escalator clause: a readjust- 
ment of 6/10 of one cent, either upward or 
downward, shall be made for each variation 
of one point in the cost-of-living index 
(base 170-7-point mark November 1, 1950). 
Readjustment shall be made January 15, 
April 15, July 15 and October 15 and shall 
be based on the Federal cost-of-living index 
published before the 15th of the months 
mentioned above in respect of the index 
figures upon which was based the last 
readjustment. 


Construction 


Bur~p1ne TRADES, CouNTIES oF DRUMMOND, 
ARTHABASKA AND NICOLET. 

An Order in Council, dated May 30, and 
gazetted June 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1948, p. 872; May, 1949, p. 605; July, 


1950, p. 1053; Nov., p. 1904; July, 1951, 
p: 977) 

Industrial jurisdiction: this agreement 
governs the construction, installation, re- 
building, repair, maintenance, demolition, 
permanent extensions and moving of build- 
Ings, roads, aqueducts, sewers, canals, 


tunnels, trestles, bridges, culverts, sustaining 
walls, dams, barrages, wells, levelling and 
earthwork, electrical installations and trans- 
mission lines, form preparation and laying 
of concrete for pillars only, heating and 
plumbing systems, digging operations, founda- 
tions and excavations. As previously in 
effect there is no change in the application 
of this agreement as it governs pipe repairs, 
stationary or portable pipe installations but 
does not apply to maintenance men of steam 
railroad companies who are already covered 
by a collective agreement, nor to road 
operations governed by the Fair Wage 
Schedule of the Provincial Government nor 
to municipal employees. It does not apply 
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to boiler firemen in so far as construction 
or repair operations on a building are 
concerned. 

Hours remain unchanged at 48 per week. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: in most cases 
the minimum rates are from 5 to 10 cents 
per hour higher than those previously in 
effect in zones I and II and the new rates 
for certain classifications are as follows:— 
bricklayer, mason, plasterer $1.30 in zone I, 
$1.25 in zone II; carpenter-joiner $1.10 in 
zone I, $1.05 in zone II; mason (foundation 
rough masonry), painter (work outside a 
building more than 45 feet high), block 
layer $1.20 in zone J, $1.15 in zone II; 
electrician, roofer, tinsmith or sheet metal 
worker, plumber, steamfitter, welder and 
pipe mechanic, painter (spray) $1.05 in 
zone I, $1 in zone II; painter, paper hanger, 
engineman steam (stationary or portable) 
crane and mixer $1 in zone I, 95 cents in 
zone II; blacksmith 95 cents in zone I; 90 
cents (unchanged) in zone II; junior 
journeyman, first year (plumber, etce.), 
ornamental iron setter, shovel fireman 90 
cents in zone I, 85 cents in zone II. 
Minimum rates for certain other classifica- 
tion are unchanged as follows:—tractor and 
compressor operators 90 cents in zone I, 85 


cents in zone II; truck driver, common 
worker 80 cents in zone JI, 75 cents in 
zone II; shovel operator (48-hour week) 


$55.20 per week in zone I, $50.20 in zone II. 
Rates for apprentices to the trades are 5 
cents per hour higher in zone I; in zone II 
apprentices benefit by an increase of 24 
cents per hour with the exception of 
apprentice bricklayers, masons, plasterers, 
tile layers and block layers whose rates 
are 5 cents per hour higher. The classifica- 
tion floor polisher 90 cents in zone I, 85 
cents in zone II is added to the wage 
schedule. 


BUILDING TRADES, MonvreAt. 


An Order in Council, dated May 15; and 
gazetted May 26, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(1.G., June, 1950, p. 874, Oct., p. 1679, Nov., 
p. 1904, Dec., p. 2067; Feb., 1951, p. 233, 
June, p. 829) to July 1, 1951. 

Another Order in Council, dated May 15 
and gazetted May 26, also amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry. 


Plumbers—Part “A” 


Minimum hourly wage rates for journey- 
men in plumbing, heating and pipe work and 
pipe welders are increased by 12 cents per 
hour from $1.58 to $1.70 per hour; junior 
mechanics by 6 cents per hour from $1.14 
to $1.20 per hour; apprentices’ rates from 
69 cents per hour in first year to 91 cents 
per hour in fourth year (an increase of 5 
cents per hour). Rates for master plumber 
and master heating contractor working as 
an employee are unchanged at $2 per hour 
or $75 per week. 

Cost-of-living escalator clause: any varia- 
tion in the cost-of-living index for the city 
of Montreal, of 5 full points (index 180-6 
points as published in the LABsour GAZETTE), 
either upward or downward, shall be the 
basis for a supplementary increase or 
decrease of 34 cents per hour. 

Provision is made for board and trans- 
portation. 

Another Order in Council, dated June 7, 
and gazetted June 9, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new reement between the 
Builders Exchange Ine. of Montreal, The 
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Master Plumbers’ Association of Montreal 
and Vicinity, “La Section des Entrepre- 
neurs en Plomberie et Chauffage” of the 
Retail Merchants Association of Canada, 
Ine. and The Building and Construction 
Trades Council of Montreal and Vicinity, 
Le Conseil des Syndicats des Métiers de la 
Construction de Montréal, The United Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada, and L’Asso- 
ciation des Plombiers Soudeurs et Poseurs 
d’Appareils de Chauffage des _ Syndicats 
nationaux de Montréal, Ine. This agree- 
ment repeals the one previously in effect, 
and its amendments, and will be in force 
from June 9, 1951, until April 1, 1952. 

The terms of this agreement are similar 
to those previously in effect (L.G., June, 
1950, p. 874, Oct., p. 1679, Nov., p. 1904, 
Dec., p. 2067; Feb., 1951, p. 233) with the 
exception of the following:— 


Industrial jurisdiction: road operations on 
behalf of any department of the Provincial 
Government which are already governed by 
Fair Wage Schedule, Order in Council No. 
800 of April 24, 1949, as amended, are not 
governed by this agreement. 

Minimum wage rates to be in effect until 
August 1, 1951: minimum hourly rates in 
most cases now include an increase of 12 
cents per hour to offset the increase in the 
cost of living as determined by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, being 20 points calcu- 
lating from the month of February, 1950 
(16-4 points to February 1, 1951, and an 
additional 3-7 points to March 1, 1951). 
Weekly rates for certain classifications as 
shovel operators (power), material checkers 
and timekeepers, watchmen and yardmen 
are increased by $5 per week in»pursuance 
of the above change in the cost of living. 
Minimum wage rates shall be further in- 
creased by 3 cents per hour from August 1, 
1951, in view of anticipated increases in 
the cost of living. The minimum wage rates 
for certain classes of tradesmen not in- 
cluded in the general table of rates for this 
industry such as_ elevator construction 
workers in the Montreal, Hull and Quebec 
regions, asbestos insulation workers on pipe 
installations, and plumbers, steamfitters, ete. 
(see minimum rates shown above) as well 
as permanent employees (maintenance 
workers on plumbing, heating, etc), are 
similar to those shown in the previous 
agreement, as amended, 

Special provisions governing the structural 
iron industry, steam generation mechanics 
and construction boilermakers are deleted, 
but these occupations are included in the 
wage schedule and are governed by the 
general provisions of the agreement. 

Notwithstanding the effective dates of this 
agreement the contracting parties to the 
collective labour agreements constituting the 
special and complementary provisions con- 
tained in part “A”—plumbers, steamfitters, 
pipe welders, pipe mechanics, including 
apprentices, part “(B”—asbestos insulation 
mechanics (pipe installations), part “C’— 
marble, tile and terrazzo workers continue 
to have the privilege of submitting a request 
for amendment of the provisions of said 
parts or a new agreement, if they deem it 
advisable. , 


BuiILpINnG TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated May 30, and 
gazetted June 9, amends the previous 


Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1947, p. 1803; July, 1948, p. 741, Nov., 
p. 1247; Aug., 1949, p. 988, Sept., p. 1115, 
Oct., p. 1247; July, 1950, p. 1052, Sept., 
p. 1679; July, 1951, p. 977). 

Special provisions concerning the victims 
of the conflagrations in the town of Rimouski 
and the municipality of Cabano. Hours and 
overtime: the provision governing unlimited 
daily working hours, without overtime com- 
pensation, is suspended until May 1, 1952, 
and overtime rates shall apply only after the 
tenth hour worked in a day. 


BUILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated May 30, and 
gazetted June 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Noy., 1947, p. 1661; Dec., 1948, p. 1421; Feb., 
1949, p. 178; Feb., 1950, p. 209, Nov., p. 
1905; June, 1951, p. 829). “La Corporation 
des Entrepreneurs en Plomberie et Chauffage 
de la Province de Québec, section de Sher- 
brooke et des Cantons de l'Est” is  sub- 
stituted for “L’Association nationale des 
Maitres Plombiers et Entrepreneurs en 
Chauffage du Canada, section de Sherbrooke 
et des Cantons de ]’Est” as contracting party 
of the first part. This amendment to be in 
force from May 1, 1951. 


Industrial jurisdiction is extended to in- 
clude all operations carried out by tinsmiths, 
roofers, sheet metal workers; it also includes 
the installation of oil burners and stokers. 


Hours: 48 per week in the city of Sher- 
brooke as previously in effect. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications in the city of Sherbrooke and 
within a radius of 5 miles from its limits 
(corrected from 2 miles): pipe mechanic and 
steamfitter—contractor (personal services) 
$2 per hour; journeyman, pipe welder $1.25; 
junior journeyman $1 in the first year; tin- 
smith, sheet metal worker and roofer $1.25. 
(The above rates are 15 cents per hour 
higher than those formerly in effect with the 
exception of that tate for contractor 
(personal services) which is 35 cents per 
hour higher.) Minimum rates for appren- 
tices in the third year are increased from 
65 cents to 70 cents and in the fourth year 
from 70 cents to 75 cents per hour, rates 
for first and second years unchanged. 


Vacation: a check-off of 2 per cent shall 
be made on the wages of pipe mechanics, 
steamfitters, pipe welders, tinsmiths or sheet 
metal workers and roofers by the employers, 
which shall be given back in stamps in the 
vacation booklet further to the vacation 
provisions previously in effect (L.G., June, 
1951, p. 829). 


Trade 
Datry EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC AND LEVIS. 

An Order in Council, dated May 30, and 
gazetted June 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1949, p. 877; Aug., 1950, p. 1185). 

Hours are 60 per week on delivery and 
52 for other employees (a reduction of 2 
hours per week). 

Cost-of-living bonus: minimum weekly 
wage rates under the present agreement and 
under any individual or collective labour 
agreement in force on March 1, 1951, for 
all classifications, with the exception of 
employees of unpasteurized milk dealers and 
occasional employees, are increased by $4 
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— 


per week and this cost-of-living bonus is 
incorporated into the wages for the purposes 
of computing the vacation with pay. 
Minimum wage rates for occasional 
employees are increased from 714 cents per 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in New Brunswick 
and Ontario 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include: a new 
schedule for the barbering industry in the 
Fort William-Port Arthur zone published 
in The Ontario Gazette of June 9. Other 
Orders in Council making schedules binding 
are summarized below. 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—legis- 
lation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of nego- 
tiating minimum rates of wages and maximum 
hours of work. A schedule of wages and hours of 
labour drawn up at such a conference, if the 
Minister considers that it has been agreed to by a 
proper and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all the zones 
designated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every zone 
to which a schedule applies to assist in carrying 
out the provisions of the Act and the regulations. 

Summaries of these Acts and amendments have been 
published in the Lasour Gazerte, as follows: Nova 
Seotia—Industrial Standards Act, in issues of July, 
1936, p. 604, August 1937, p. 861, July 1939, page 671, 
August’ 1946, p. 1102, July 1948, p. 749; New 
Brunswick—Industrial Standards Act in issues of 
October, 1939, p. 996, August, 1941, p. 956, December, 
1944, p. 1551, December, 1948, p. 1434; Ontario— 
Industrial Standards Act, in issues of June, 1935, p. 
534, May, 1936, p. 410, May, 1987, p. 505, May, 1938, 
p. 501, June, 1939, p. 574, August, 1948, p. 890, 
August, 1949, p. 999; Manitoba—Fair Wages Act, 
Part II, in the issues of May, 1938, p. 499, June, 
1939, p. 570, February, 1941, p. 137, June, 1942, p. 696, 
June, 1946, p. 826; Saskatchewan—Industrial Stand- 
ards Act, in the issues of June, 1937, p. 635, May, 
1988, p. 507, June, 1939, p. 581, June, 1940, p. 559, 
June, 1948, p. 627, July, 1950, p. 1071; Alberta— 
Alberta Labour Act (The original Industrial Stan- 
dards Act was made part of the Alberta Labour 
Act—see L.G., June, 1947, p. 837), in issues of June, 
1935, p. 534, June, 1938, p. 501, June, 1937, p. 640, 


June, 1938, p. 633, June, 1939, p. 567, Decmeber, 1950, 
p. 2082. 
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hour to 75 cents per hour; the minimum for 
delivery man!and helper, employed by 
unpasteurized milk dealers is $25.30 and 
$17.80 per week respectively (an increase of 
$5.30 per week). 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Construction 


ELECTRICAL WorKERS, MONCTON. 


An Order in Council, approved May 17, 
and gazetted June 6, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for electrical 
workers (exclusive of apprentices) in the 
zone comprising the area within a radius 
of 5 miles from the City Hall in the City 
of Moncton and including the village of 
Dieppe, to be in effect from June 15, 1951, 
until March 31, 1952. 

The provisions of this schedule are 
unchanged from those which were previously 
in effect and published in the LaABour 
GAZETTE issue of March, 1951, on page 360. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


ELECTRICAL WoRKERS, OTTAWA. 


An Order in Council, dated April 26, and 
gazetted May 12, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the electrical repair 
and construction industry in the Ottawa 
Zone, to be in effect from May 22, 1951, 
“during pleasure”. f 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Work which cannot be 
performed during the regular period of a 
working day may be done during other hours 
and these other hours shall be known as 
night work except when performed on a job 
completed in a 3-day period. Work per- 
formed in 2 or more shifts in any 24-hour 
period, not exceeding 8 hours on a day-shift 
or 7 hours on a night-shift shall be con- 
sidered a regular working day. Only one 
shift to be known as day-shift where 2 or 
more shifts are worked on the same job. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
performed during the 4-hour period imme- 
diately following a regular work day; 
double time for all other overtime work 
and on Saturdays, Sundays and 6 specified 
holidays. No work to be performed on a 
holiday without a permit from the advisory 
committee. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.50 per 
hour during regular working periods; $1.714 
per hour for night work. mployees work- 
ing on night-shift shall receive 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. 

The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped workers. 


PLASTERERS, OTTAWA. 
An Order in Council, dated May 30, and 


gazetted June 16, makes binding the terms — 


of a new schedule for plasterers in the 
Ottawa Zone, to be in effect from June 26, 
1951, “during pleasure”. 
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Hours remain unchanged at 8 per day 
Monday through Friday, 40 per week. Work, 
not exceeding 8 hours, which cannot be. per- 
formed during regular working periods, 
because of its nature, may be done during 
other hours and such work shall be night 
work. For work performed in 2 or more 
shifts, an employee shall be deemed to be 
employed during a regular working day if 
the shifts not exceeding 8 hours are oper- 
ated between 1 a.m. Monday and 8 a.m. 
Saturday of the same week and if no 
employee, except foremen, works on more 
than one shift in any 24-hour period; 2 or 
more shifts worked on the same job, only 
one shall be a day-shift. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours up to midnight 
Monday through Friday; double time for all 
other overtime including Saturdays, Sundays 
and 7 specified holidays. No overtime work 
shall be performed without a permit from 
the advisory committee and no work shall be 
done on a holiday except in cases of extreme 
necessity where life or property is in 
danger or where necessary to prevent loss 
of employment to persons regularly employed 
in buildings under construction or repair. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.50 per hour to $1.65 per hour for 
work performed during regular work periods 
and for night work. Employees on night- 
neck will receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work. 


The advisory committee is authorized to 
set a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 

ELECTRICAL WoRKERS, WINDSOR. 

An Order in Council, dated April 12, and 
gazetted April 28, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the electrical repair 
and construction industry in the Windsor 
Zone, to be in effect from April 22, 1951, 
“during pleasure’. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week as previously in effect. For 
work performed in 2 or more shifts, if an 
employee works not more than 8 hours in 
any 24-hour period, the employee shall be 
deemed to be employed during a regular 
work day. Where 2 or more shifts are 
worked on the same job, only one shall be 
a day-shift. 

Overtime is payable at double time. No 
permit for overtime work on Saturdays, 
Sundays or 7 specified holidays shall be 
issued except in cases where life or prop- 
erty is in danger or where repairs on 
buildings must be done in order to prevent 
loss of employment to those persons regularly 
employed therein. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.65 (L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 68) per 
hour to $2.05 per hour. Employees working 
on a night-shift shall receive 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. 

The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped workers. 


Changes in Wage Rates and Hours of Work 
in Recent Collective Agreements 


Revisions in wage clauses were the 
important feature in the 265 collective 
agreements received in the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour during May and June. Only seven 
per cent of the agreements, or the same 
figure as applied to the agreements received 
during the first four months,! do not make 
provision for wage increases. The stability 
of weekly hours of work noted in the 
earlier months appears to have been 
maintained since only one in every ten 
of the later agreements indicate a reduc- 
tion in hours. Approximately one in every 
five of the agreements received in May 
and June contain an escalator clause based 
on the official cost-of-living index. This 
compares with one in seven for the agree- 
ments received in the first four months 
of the year. 

As will be noted from Table 1, a ten 
to fifteen cent wage increase was most 
zommon among the agreements received 
although a five to ten cent hourly increase 
was the most common in the manufac- 
turing industries. Compared with the 
agreements received during the first four 
months a greater proportion of the settle- 


1¥For an analysis of the 307 agreements received 
during the first four months see LaBour GAZETTE, 
June 1951, p. 832. 


ments provide increases of fifteen cents an 
hour or more. This is largely accounted 
for by the twenty-two agreements signed 
in the construction industry. 

Only twenty-five of the agreements indi- 
cate a reduction in weekly hours of work. 
A number, however, applied to large 
bargaining units so that some 18,500 
workers were affected in total. For the 
most part the reduction in hours took 
place where the work week was relatively 
long. In three cases the work week is 
reduced to forty hours. 

There is a wide variety in the formulae 
for cost-of-living wage adjustments as set 
forth in the fifty-two escalator clauses con- 
tained in the agreements. About 15,800 
workers, or twenty-six per cent of the 
total, were affected by agreements includ- 
ing escalator clauses. In spite of the 
variety in formulae used some standards 
for the plans are evident as is shown 
Table II. In the case of hourly rated 
employees the most frequently found 
formula provides a one cent wage increase 
for every 1:3 points rise in the cost-of- 
living index, some eighteen of the escalator 
clauses being of this type. An adjustment 
of twenty-five cents a week for each point 
change in the index is provided for in ten 
agreements. Also, four agreements provide 
a forty-cent adjustment. 
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TABLE I.—INCREASES IN HOURLY WAGE RATES IN COLLECTIVE AGREE- 
MENTS RECEIVED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR DURING THE 
MONTHS OF MAY AND JUNE 1951* 


No. of Agreements 
Transpor- Workers 
Amount per Hour tats F Trade 
Logging | Mining Mfg. sete ns ae Finance Total Covered 
nications Services 
No Change......... LOW egecceite al Ra eck 7 18 3,900 
Less than 5 cents...|.. oct Bulls cade cattle eae bi tee 5 10 1,200 
5— 9-9 cents... 34 5 3 Wise eee a5 9 53 17,800 
10—14-9 cents. 24 8 14 1 10 60 21,600 
15 cents or over... .|0-..0005. 3 14 22 a eee 4 48 13,600 
New Agreement....|......... 2 11 3 is ak ee 8 29 1,800 
180) Oe eee 3 if 98 38 28 1 43 218 59,900 


* Weekly increases are expressed on an hourly basis—Where increases varied within a plant a weighted average was 
adopted. Monthly increases omitted (47 agreements covering 7,100 workers). 


TABLE 0.—COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT FORMULAE IN COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS 


An analysis of clauses contained in 52 agreements out of 265 agreements received in the Department of Labour 
: during the months of May and June 1951* 


. No. of Workers 

Adjustment Agreements| Covered 

‘Adiustment of Hourly Ratés?: ....:s2 digs vsicakta nse cepmshsik om < ok Meee eles ieee eee eae 26 13,597 
sant ser hour Her Poin’ snare eas oy Honaien Ke cei» vcis'> C CN pete Sh tulle ae oe 4 1,479 
S.oont DET. DOUNIIET Ls G DOMES sac ticles. code Gee. eau elas bs noes dia ee ke a 18 11,786 
Eoent ner four her 2°42) POMS. 2. ue nok auc cebleens on bw eee a pbb tont ve-caart coeur 1 30 
Sent Har OORT PER DOME 55, 6/ No tests dics oaeistnlc late ternieaiee a ale are, ie Ver cin.aalicta’ ura Sie Orreieic haat arene he il 126 
Zoents per: hour per. 8 POINEs.\. chek xe are HON 8 ies cl aia atest es eis ate tc abide ees ed a ie oo 1 136 
L¢ent per hour per 1-4 points:: .c¥: gan. ea nsdeee tae Sed eee eae as ieeieine en feet ae teat 1 40 
Aiustinenh Of WORK Y, PAY) iiitcice eclectic. otis cep agunint dew iene, oe ee eae ae 14 1,155 
26. 0enta per week per Point. | is... 5 os seuss cocche cave ae ee PEE ee ee oe. ae oe ae 10 1,005 

Al’ Genta Her week per POINT. . cso: segues Hee Mee Peis othe Canes t aeeeta erations canteen ee 4 150 
Adilshineainor Monthly Pats or. Oe... rae tie een, to, hea ttn Oo Sas ee 6 294 
S108 Her month Her Pome f= SP. hee vec OR EO TAET Garten a Oe IE ait eh 8 ee mea one 2 138 
£1.10 ner month mer post ie}. ch Se ao sas as CEs a A Te ee eee 2 103 
OPKSN BAyIStMENG .-  sisateslnss's Seva na)nin 4 sie cesets ho phe elite els MMe tee fae Pee toe acme oe 2 53 
Pereentage' or basic Rates per Point: 3560 uke ee aac oie id ates ania eee Re aR aos 6 735 
Otel Bevan .« ocrcatele ovules civ be wie Wears Cares SYA s oa ech iee aire cenafan ema ae 52 15,781 


* The majority of adjustments are made quarterly. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
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setting forth the current wage rates for 
the different Classifications of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, 
p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared 
and Contracts Awarded During May 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of May the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 206 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 154 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 


Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 


The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except,in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Min- 
ister of Labour”, and also specify that 
the rates of wages set out, therein are 
“minimum rates only” and that “nothing 
herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors and subcontractors 
from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where, during the continuance 
of the work such higher rates are fixed 
by provincial legislation, by agreements 
between employers and employees in the 
district or by changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 

Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 


Department contracts amount 
Agriculture. ..... Liawls 16,368.94 
Defence Production. 10,366 66,702,015.04 
JPasurOHice ts. 5 mst isi 616.83 
Public Works. .. . 4 45,201.60 
REC MEPY nest Sad yi! 89,613.75 


(3) Arrears of Wages. 


During the month of May the sum of 
$2,583.56 was collected from four employers 
who had failed to pay the wages required 
by the labour conditions attached to their 


contracts. This amount was distributed by 
the Department to ¢he 19 employees 
concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages 
Schedules Awarded During May 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and hours of labour not in excess 
of 8 per day and 44 per week, and also 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any question which may arise with 
regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 

Cardston Alta: Western Construction & 
Lumber Co Ltd, canal construction, Divi- 
sion 3, Contract 3; Piggott Construction 
Co, canal construction, Division 3, Con- 
tract 4; Piggott Construction Co, rein- 
foreed concrete chute structure, Division 
3, Contract 5. Retlaw Alta: F R Gibbs, 
enlarging an existing canal & strengthening 
earth fills, Bow River Project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 


Summerside P E I: Rosehall Nurseries 
Ltd,* landscaping. Albro Lake N S: Jos 
Redden,* spreading fill. Cornwallis N S: 
George Mabee,* additional crib work & 
surface drains. Debert N S: Murray & 
Falconer,* landscaping. Greenwood N S: 
L G Rawding,* landscaping. New Glasgow 
N S: Herman MacDonald,* moving houses 
to new sites & installing on new founda- 
tions. Chatham N B: Jones Bros Electric, 
construction of power distribution «& street 
lighting systems; Maritime Landscape 
Gardening Ltd,* landscaping. Moncton 
N B: Maritime Landscape Gardening Ltd,* 
landscaping. Quebec & Lauzon P Qs 
Albert Gingras, division of wood sheds. 
Ajax Ont: J W Havelin, exterior painting. 
Brantford Ont: C Russell,* installation of 
doors etc. Centralia Ont: W S Fullerton 
Construction Co,* repairs of house connec- 
tions. Clinton Ont: Charles D Hay,* 
landscaping. Collingwood Ont: Nap Beau- 
champ Construction Co, removing «& 
replacing beams & joists. Cornwall Ont: 
C Arnold Clark,* exterior painting. Fort 
William & Port Arthur Ont: Vere 
Morrison,* exterior painting. Geraldton 
Ont: Vere Morrison, exterior painting. 
Hamilton Ont: John St Clair Painting & 
Decorating Co, painting; National Paint- 
ing & Decorating Co, painting; Wosney 
& Kaproski, recovering plywood houses. 
Kenora Ont: H G Hay Decorating Co,* 
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exterior painting. Lucan Ont: A Hall* 
exterior painting. Meaford Ont: Geo C E 
Grant,* repairing fire damage. Midland 
Ont: Nap Beauchamp Construction Co, 
removing & replacing beams « floor joists. 
Niagara Falls Ont: Norman A Lock & 
Sons, exterior painting. Ottawa Ont: 
Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, paving of 
parking area, Strathcona Heights; Rosehall 
Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping around park- 
ing areas, Strathcona Heights. Petawawa 
Ont: W_. Baker,* removing fill. Pucton 
Ont: Lightfoot Bros Construction Co,* in- 
stallation of gasoline standby & construc- 
tion of highway guard rail, culverts & 
drainage ditch; H J McFarland Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, surfacing of roads & drive- 
ways: Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping. 
Port Arthur Ont: Wm Lamke,* landscap- 
ing. fRockcliffe Ont: Lightfoot Bros 
Construction Co, installation of storm 
sewer system. St Catharines Ont: Henry 
W Colton, exterior painting. Sault Ste 
Marie Ont: Elie Michael, exterior paint- 
ing. Trenton Ont: H J McFarland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, surfacing of roads & 
driveways; H J McFarland Construction 
Co Ltd, surfacing of roads & driveways; 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd,* 
surfacing parking lot. Walkerton Ont: 
E Wenzel,* exterior painting. Windsor 
Ont: Albert Loiselle & Fils,* installation 
of supports under houses. Winnipeg Man: 
Coates Painting Co, exterior painting. 
Winnipeg Man: J H From,* landscaping; 
J H From,* lJandscaping.- Moose Jaw 
Sask: Moose Jaw Painting & Decorating,* 
exterior painting. Prince Albert Sask: 
A T Dodge,* exterior painting. Yorkton 
Sask: MacKays Paint Shop,* exterior 
painting. Calgary Alta: Rosehall Nurseries 
Ltd,* planting & maintenance of trees. 
Edmonton Alta: Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* 
planting & maintenance of trees. Leth- 
bridge Alta: Whittick Bros,* installation 
of thermostats on hot water heaters. 
Boundary Bay B C: Columbia Bitulithic 
Ltd, paving streets & sidewalks; Christian 
& Allen Ltd,* landscaping. Chilliwack 
B C: Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping. 
Cumberland B C: A Ingram,* exterior 
painting. Port Alberni B C: G B Watson,* 
exterior painting. Vancouver B C: Under- 
hill & Underhill,* surveys on ground ete; 
Biltmore Construction Co,* construction of 
house sidewalks & steps; Pyke & White 
Construction Co Ltd,* construction of 
retaining wall; Robertson Development Co 
Ltd,* road grading; Robertson Develop- 
ment Co Ltd,* house grading; Baynes 
Manning Ltd, installation of water distri- 
bution system; Monarch Construction Co 
Ltd,* maintenance of roads, lanes, drains 
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etc; R H Neven Co Ltd, exterior painting, 
Renfrew Heights. Victoria B C: Dominion 
Paint Co,* exterior painting. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Summerside P E I: Eastern Wood- 
workers Ltd, construction of  bldgs. 
Halifax N 8: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) 
Ltd, construction of radio station; Rodney 
Contractors Ltd, extension to York 
Redoubt; McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd,* preparation & filling of bunded area. 
Sydney N S: Acadia Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of radio station. Chatham 
N B: RE Stewart Construction Corp, con- 
struction of bldgs; Foundation Maritime 
Ltd, construction of hangar. Bagotville 
P Q: R E Stewart Construction Corp, con- 
struction of bldgs; Eastern Canada Steel 
& Iron Works Lid, erection of structural 
steel. Clarke City P Q: Magloire Cauchon 
Ltd, construction of radio station. S¢é 
Hubert P Q: A F Byers Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of hangar; Louis B 
Magill Co, construction of bldgs. Ste 
Marie P Q: H J O’Connell Ltd, construc- 
tion of radio station. Valcartier P Q: 
Magloire Cauchon Ltd, construction of 
phase II, bldg 25, Armament Research 
Development; Maurice Pomerleau, paving 
of clean area CARDE. Armstrong Ont: 
Barnett-McQueen Co Ltd, construction of 
radio station. Barriefield Ont: T A Andre 
& Sons Ltd, construction of bldg; Central 
Bridge Co Ltd, erection of structural steel. 
Camp Borden Ont: Frankel Corp, erection 
of structural steel; Bennett-Pratt Ltd, 
construction of various bldgs. Centralia 
Ont: John Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of bldg; Sterling Construction 
Co Ltd, rehabilitation & cubicling of 
barrack block. Clinton Ont: Strom Steel 
Co Ltd, erection of prefabricated huts. 
Long Branch Ont: Swansea Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of services, warehouses 
& central heating plant; Frankel Corp, 
structural steel. Ottawa Ont: Shore & 
Horowitz, interior construction of DCED 
accommodation bldg, Victoria Island. 
Pagwa Ont: Barnett-McQueen Co Ltd, 
construction of radio station. Ramore 
Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of radio station. Shirley Bay 
Ont: Leeds Bridge & Iron Works, erection 
of structural steel. Sioux Lookout Ont: 
Clayton Co Ltd, construction of radio 
station. Trenton Ont: Fred Elgie Co Ltd, 
construction of bldg. Beausejour Man: 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
radio station. Camp Shilo Man: Roy 
Swail Ltd, installation of storm, sanitary 
sewer & water supply systems. Winnipeg 
Man: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, erection 


of structural steel. Moose Jaw Sask: 
Piggott Construction Co, construction of 
bldgs. Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of bldgs. 
Edmonton Alta: C H Whitham Ltd, con- 
struction of central heating plant. Namao 
Alta: Marwell Construction Co, construc- 
tion of bldgs. Saskatoon Mountain Alta: 
Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of radio station. Suffield Alta: F R 
Gibbs,* filling & grading. Baldy Hughes 
Mountain B C: Dawson & Hall Ltd, con- 
struction of radio _ station. Puntzi 
Mountain B C: H C Barber Co Lid, 
construction of radio station. Trail B C: 
Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, erection of 
structural steel. 


Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I: Industrial Spray- 
Painting & Sandblasting, interior painting. 
Greenwood N 8S: Cosgrove Bros Ltd, 
exterior painting. Point du Chene N B: 
Stewart Butler, painting of gasoline storage 
tanks & lines. Camp Borden Ont: Baving- 
ton Bros Ltd, interior painting. Fingal 
Ont: Clatworthy Lumber Co Ltd, roof 
replacement. Grand Bend Ont: Riverside 
Construction Co Ltd, repairs to entrance 
road, strips & runways. Kingston Ont: 
Thos L Grooms, alterations to officer’s 


mess. Rockcliffe Ont: H L Robinson, 
exterior painting; St Clair Painting & 
Decorating, interior painting. Trenton 


Ont: H L Robinson, interior & exterior 
painting. Weston Ont: John W Baving- 
ton Ltd, interior painting. Gimli Man: 
W A Moffatt Co, roof replacement. Rzvers 
Man: Nelson River Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of sewer main. Winnipeg Man: 
W A Moffatt Co, roof replacement. Calgary 
Alta: Barr & Anderson (Interior) Ltd, 
roof replacement; Seaboard Advertising Co 
Lid, interior painting. Edmonton Alta: 
William Sigalet & Co Ltd, exterior paint- 
ing. Abbotsford B C: Barr & Anderson 
(Interior) Ltd, repairs to roofs. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Gunite & Water- 
proofing Ltd, reconditioning sections of 
concrete cope wall, south side, Pier “B”’. 


Department of Public Works 


Bay de Verde Nfld: North Shore Con- 
struction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. 


NESo cdi. Porter “Co 
dredging. Campbellton N_ B: 
Michaud,* dredging. Rimouski 

Quemont Construction Ince, 
public bldg. Belle River Ont: Detroit 
River Construction lLtd,*  redredging. 
Ottawa Ont: Taggart Construction Ltd, 
interior alterations, No 2 temporary bldg; 
A Lanctot Construction Co, acoustical ceil- 
ings, Woods Bldg; J E Copeland Co Ltd, 
installation of boiler, chimney & alterations 
to bldg, Science Service Laboratory, Experi- 
mental Farm; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, 
erection of structural steel bldg of Division 
of Bldg Research, NRC Montreal Rd; Art 
Woodwork Ltd, panelling & casework etc, 
New Supreme Court Bldg; B B Electric Co 
Ltd, cathode lighting & louvered ceiling, 
New Supreme Court Bldg. Peterborough 
Ont: J H Kinsella & Gus Torpey, demoli- 
tion of bldgs on site of proposed public 
bldg. Winnipeg Man:  Schumacher- 
Mackenzie Ltd, construction of transformer 
vault, Federal Bldg. Regina Sask: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, improvements & 
alterations, Weights & Measures Bldg; 
Trail Plumbing & Heating (Sask) Ltd, 
installation of steam boiler etc, Old Post 
Office Bldg. Calgary Alta: Poole Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations & new 
storey, Weights & Measures’ Bldg. 
Edmonton Alta: C H Whitham Ltd, alter- 
ations & new flooring, public bldg. Chilli- 
wack B C: R A Adair, alterations, new 
screen, night lobby etc, public bldg. New 
Westminster B C: Seaboard Advertising 
Co Ltd, painting of railway bridge. Sands- 
pit B C: Fred Atkins, repairs to wharf. 
Westview B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, 
float renewal. Aklavik N W T: H Kelly 
& Co Ltd, heating & plumbing installation, 
combination single men’s quarters & guard 
room. 


Dingwall Ltd,* 
Felix 
Paros 


erection of 


Department of Transport 


Chebucto Head N S: LeBlane Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, erection of fog alarm bldg. 
Dorval P Q: The Highway Paving Co 
Ltd, additional development, Montreal 
Airport. Lac des Loups P Q: H J 
O’Connell Ltd, construction of hardsurface 
runway. McCarthy (Casey) P Q: North 
Shore Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of hardsurface runway. Val d’Or P Q: La 
Societe d’Entreprises Generales Ltee, con- 
struction of asphaltic treated runway. 
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Labour Legislation in Alberta and Manitoba in 1951 


Little change was made in the labour laws of Alberta at the 


1951 legislative session. 


In Manitoba, important changes were 


made in the Hours of Work Act, the Vacations with rey Act, 
and the Workmen’s Compeneeeon Act. 


ALBERTA 


The Alberta Legislature, which was in 
session from February 22 to April 7, 
enacted little legislation of labour interest. 
Amendments of a more or less minor 
nature were made to laws dealing with 
wage security for workers, trade schools 
and rent control. A new City Act, 
uniformly applicable to all cities in the 
Province and designed to replace the seven 
city charters now in operation, was passed. 
The administration of the Electrical Protec- 
tion Act and the Welding Act was trans- 
ferred from the Department of Public 
Works to the Department of Industries 
and Labour. The Alberta Government was 
authorized to enter into an agreement with 
the Federal Government regarding old age 
pensions. 


Security for Payment of Wages 


Under the Industrial Wages Security 
Act, employers in mining and lumbering, 
before beginning operations each year, 
are required to furnish the Minister of 
Industries and Labour with security in the 
form of cash or bonds to be used by the 
Department for the payment of wages in 
case the employer defaults. The security 
is usually established at the greatest 
amount paid by the employer in wages 
in one month during the previous year. 
By a 1951 amendment, this security may 
now be paid in instalments by the employer 
in cases authorized by the Minister. This 
move is designed to aid the smaller oper- 
ators in the mining and lumbering indus- 
tries who have experienced some difficulty 
in producing the entire amount of the 
security before the commencement of their 
operations. 

A further amendment exempts box 
factories and woodworking plants, includ- 
ing such establishments as sash and door 
factories and prefabrication yards, from 
the application of the Act. Henceforth, 
employers in these establishments will not 
be required to deposit security for wages 
with the Department. These amendments 
came into force on July 1, 
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Trade Schools 


By an amendment to the Trade Schools 
Regulations Act, effective July 1, the 
licence or certificate of registration issued 
to an operator of a trade school will 
remain in force until it is cancelled, 
revoked or suspended by the Minister of 
Industries and Labour. Previously, such 
licences had to be renewed annually. The 
amendment further provides that a licensee 
who ceases to carry on the business of a 
trade school must inform the Minister in 
writing and at the same time return his 
licence. 


City Act 

The City Act, to come into force on 
January 1, 1952, is applicable to all cities 
of Alberta and is designed to help the 
cities perform their duties and functions 
and at the same time have identical rights 
and powers. It is comparable to the City 
Act of Saskatchewan. The City Act rep- 
resents to some extent a consolidation of 
the seven city charters at present in effect. 
It is provided, however, that the Act will 
not deprive a city of any of its existing 
powers. 

With respect to matters of labour 
interest, the Act permits the council of a 
city, subject to the provisions of the Child 
Welfare Act, to prescribe by by-law the 
age at which and the conditions under 
which a minor may be employed in any 
house or place of public entertainment, or 
resort in which billiards or bowling alleys 
are kept for hire, to regulate children being 
in other public places, and to regulate and 
license working children. 


A city council is also empowered to pass 
by-laws regulating and licensing plumbers 
and electrical workers and _ establishing 
boards for the examination of such workers 
who desire to engage in their trade within 
the municipality. The council may also 
enact by-laws licensing, controlling and 
regulating persons operating wood-cutting 
machines and enforcing the use of such 
safety devices for this group as are recom- 
mended by the Minister of Labour, the 


Workmen’s Compensation Board or some 
other proper authority. A council may 
also license and regulate the business of 
dry cleaners, dyers, and persons engaged in 
similar occupations. 

The licensing and regulating powers of 
a council are extended, subject to the 
provisions of the Bublic Service Vehicles 
Act, to cover porters, draymen, hackmen, 
livery, feed and sale stables, motor 
liveries, taxicab drivers and omnibus 
drivers. The council may also limit the 
daily hours of taxi-drivers and fix the 
period in each day during which a motor 
vehicle may be operated by one person. 

The provisions of the Act regarding 
closing of shops are similar to those con- 
tained in the City Act of Saskatchewan. 

The Act requires that all shops, with the 
exception of garages, filling and _ service 
stations and gasoline pumps, must remain 
closed between the hours of 6 p.m. and 
5 am. of the following day from Monday 
to Friday during the whole year. On 
Saturdays, excepting a Saturday which is 
the 24th of December and on the four 
week days preceding the 24th of December, 
shops must be closed between 10 p.m. and 
5 a.m. 

Upon petition of not less than three- 
fourths of the occupiers of any class or 
classes of shops, however, a city council 
may, within two months after receiving 
the petition, if it deems it advisable, pass 
a by-law fixing an earlier closing hour than 
those specified above. 

Notwithstanding the above requirement 
in the Act for closing on Saturdays, a 
council may, without petition, pass a by- 
law fixing a different hour for Saturday 
closing. Notice of intention to pass such 
a by-law must be given at a regular meet- 
ing of the council held not less than 30 
days before the meeting at which the by- 
law is to be passed. The closing hour 
fixed for all shops or any class or classes 
of shops may be 6 p.m. or any later hour 
up to 10 p.m. from November to April, or 
up to 11 pm. from May to October. 
Different hours may be fixed for different 
classes of shops. 

Provision is also made for a council to 
pass a by-law requiring a half-day closing 
of shops (from 12 noon or such later hour 
as may be fixed) on one day of the week 
for all or part of the year, and for one 
requiring closing on all or any part of a 
publie or civie holiday. 

These provisions of the Act apply to 
places where goods are offered’ for sale by 
retail or public auction, including barber 
shops and ladies’ hairdressing, manicuring 
and beauty parlours. Shops that may be 
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kept open after prescribed closing hours 
include those in which the principal busi- 
ness carried on is that of a tobacconist, 
hotel, restaurant, refreshment house, news 
agent, drug store, confectioner and baker, 
a written statement to that effect having 
been filed with the city clerk by the 
proprietor or manager. In these shops, 
only certain items of merchandise may be 
sold after closing hours. These goods, 
referred to as “exempted merchandise”, are 
enumerated in the Act. The minimum fine 
for unlawful sale of any other goods after 
closing hours is $50. In case of a prosecu- 
tion for alleged violation of the provisions 
relating to exempted merchandise, the 
statement filed by the proprietor or 
manager will be received as evidence of 
the principal trade carried on in the shop 
at the time of the alleged violation. If 
no statement has been filed, the principal 
trade carried on will be deemed to be that 
named in the information. 

Shops which remain open after the gen- 
eral closing hours for sale of exempted 
merchandise must keep in a conspicuous 
place a notice at least 22 inches by 28 
inches stating that the shop is closed under 
the provisions of the City Act except for 
the sale of certain merchandise and specify- 
ing such merchandise. 

Further provisions enable by-laws to be 
passed prescribing closing hours for garages, 
filling and service stations, and selecting 
through a rotation plan or some other 
method certain shops to remain open after 
the regular closing hour. A council is given 
authority to exempt one or more desig- 
nated garages, filling and service stations 
from the application of any provisions 
regarding closing hours. 

The proprietor of a shop and_ the 
person in charge when a violation of the 
early closing provisions of the Act or of 
a by-law occurs is each guilty of an offence 
and liable to a fine not exceeding $100. 

The Act provides that employees who 
have been in the service of a city, or of 
a town prior to its formation into a city, 
for at least 10 years may be granted a 
gratuity, upon resignation because of illness 
or age, of not more than the amount of 
their aggregate salary for the last three 
years of service. Provision is also made 
in the Act for the establishment by by-law 
of pension or superannuation plans for 
civic workers. 


Transfer of Administration of Acts 


The Welding Act and the Electrical 
Protection Act were amended to transfer 
their administration from the Minister of 
Public Works to another member of the 
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Executive council. By an Order in Council, 
effective from April 1, the administration 
of these two Acts and of the Factories 
Act was placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Minister and Department of Industries 
and Labour. 


Old Age Pensions 

An Old Age Pensions Act was enacted, 
to come into force on proclamation of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. This Act, 
similar in intent to resolutions approved or 
Acts passed by other provincial Legisla- 
tures at the 1951 sessions, will enable the 
Alberta Government to take advantage of 
new legislation regarding old age pensions 
which is passed by the Parliament of 
Canada. The Act empowers the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to enter into any 
agreement deemed necessary or advisable 
for securing to the Province the benefit of 
any such legislation, and to expend or to 
authorize the expenditure of such moneys 
as may be necessary to implement the 
agreement. 


Rent Control 


An amendment was made to the Rent 
Control Act, which was passed in 1950, to 
authorize the payment of $25,000 from the 
General Revenue Fund to set up a pro- 
vincial rent control board and to meet 
expenditures incurred during the current 
fiscal year. The Act was proclaimed in 
effect on April 30, 1951. 


Miscellaneous 


An amendment to the Town and Village 
Act limits to $10 the amount of the 
minimum tax which may be levied annually 
by councils of towns and villages on resi- 
dents 21 years of age and over for 
municipal and school purposes. 

The Credit Union Act was amended to 
permit a credit union to acquire or hold 
land to the value of $5,000 or ten per cent 
of its total assets, whichever is greater. 
Previously, the value of the land acquired 
or held could not exceed $5,000. A second 
amendment provides that security is not 
required on loans to members of credit 
unions unless the loan exceeds $200. The 
amount stipulated previously was $50. 


Resolution 


By resolution carried on March 20, the 
Legislature appointed a special committee 
of seven to receive representations and 
recommendations as to the operation of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
Committee is required to submit its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Govern- 
ment at the next legislative session. 
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MANITOBA 


The Manitoba Legislature in its session 
from February 1 to April 20 amended the 
Hours of Work Act to include provisions 
respecting work on seven public holidays, 
notice of termination of employment and 
a weekly day of rest. The One Day’s Rest 
in Seven Act was repealed. The new sec- 
tions concerning public holidays and notice 
of termination of employment are to apply 
province-wide and to all industries except 
farming. The Remembrance Day Act was 
passed to ensure that Remembrance Day 
will be kept as a public holiday. A number 
of changes were made in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, including an increase 
from $2,500 to $3,000 in the maximum 
amount of annual earnings which may be 
taken into account in computing compen- 
sation, and a reduction in the waiting 
period. Employees who are continuously 
employed for three years or more in an 
establishment or with one employer are 
now entitled to two weeks’ vacation with 
pay each year as a result of amendments 
made to the Vacations with Pay Act. By 
two new measures, the Manitoba Govern- 
ment took over the regulation of rent 
control, and made provision for the 
assumption of special powers in a_ pro- 
claimed state of emergency. An agree- 
ment for the joint payment by the federal 
and provincial governments of old age 
pensions to persons in need between the 
ages of 65 and 69 years of age was author- 
ized. The Highway Traffic Act and the 
Credit Unions Act were amended. 


Public Holidays, Notice of Termination 
of Employment, and Weekly Rest-Day 


The scope of the Hours of Work Act 
was broadened to include sections respect- 
ing work on public holidays, notice of 
termination of employment and a weekly 
day of rest. The provisions for a weekly 
rest are similar to those contained in the 
One Day’s Rest in Seven Act, first enacted 
in 1928, and now rescinded. 

The Hours of Work Act was passed in 
1949 to limit daily hours to eight, and 
weekly hours to 48 for men and 44 for 
women, unless overtime rates of time and 
one-half are paid. The Act applies to the 
industries listed in Schedule A and to the 
chief industrial areas in the Province as 
listed in Schedule B. 

As a result of the sections added this 
year, the Act will now be known as the 
Hours and Conditions of Work Act. 

Public Holidays—Work is now pro- 
hibited on seven specified public holidays 
unless overtime wages of time and one- 


half the regular rate are paid or com- 
pensatory time off is given. This provision 
is not lmited to the application of the 
hours provisions of the Act but applies to 
all industries and occupations throughout 
the Province, except farming. 

Persons employed in a continuously 
operating plant, a seasonal industry, an 
amusement place, a- gasoline service 
station, a hospital, a hotel or a restaurant, 
or in domestic service who work on a 
holiday need not be paid at overtime rates 
if, by custom or agreement, they are given 
compensatory time off. Two half-days off 
may be granted in lieu of one full day to 
a person employed in domestic service. 

The seven public holidays specified in 
the new section are New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas Day. 

The Act contains the stipulation that any 
provisions with respect to payment of 
overtime rates on holidays which are 
established by agreement, contract of 
service or custom and which are more 
favourable than those set out in the Act 
will prevail. 

Before the enactment of this section, 
provision was made for public holidays for 
men and women in the Factories Act and 
for women in the Minimum Wage Orders. 
Section 56 of the Factories Act, which 
required factories to be closed on certain 
public holidays unless permission was given 
for employment, is now rescinded. Under 
Manitoba Minimum Wage Orders, a permit 
is required to allow women in any employ- 
ment under the Act except farming and 
market gardening to work on 74 public 
holidays, in which case they must either 
be paid one day’s pay at not less than 
the minimum rate or receive compensatory 
time off. 


Notice of Termination of Employment. 
—In all industries carried on in the 
Province except farming, termination of 
employment without notice is now pro- 
hibited where the period of employment 
is not fixed. The requirement that the 
notice should be in writing was in the 
Bill as introduced but was deleted during 
passage. Employers must serve notice of 
dismissal and employees must serve notice 
of termination of employment. Where 
wages are paid once a month or oftener, 
the period of notice required to be given 
corresponds to the length of the employee’s 
pay period, eg. a month’s notice is 
required where payment is made monthly. 
Where wages are paid less frequently than 
once a month, reasonable notice must be 
given. 
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Where the period of employment is 
fixed or if the employment is for the 
performance of specified work, notice of 
termination is not necessary unless, by 
mutual consent, the employment is con- 
tinued after the end of the period of the 
completion of the work, in which case the 
above requirement for termination of 
employment must be fulfilled. 

These requirements for giving notice do 
not apply if different conditions respecting 
termination of employment are included 
in a collective agreement or are estab- 
lished in a particular undertaking © by 
custom or practice. 

In any legal proceedings arising out of 
the termination of employment without 
notice, the Act permits a judge to dismiss 
an action for recovery of wages or for 
damages if the person who instituted pro- 
ceedings was guilty of improper conduct 
towards the person against whom the action 
is brought, or if the employee who brought 
the action was guilty of insubordination or 
dishonesty. 

Weekly Rest-Day—tThe principal provi- 
sions of the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act 
were incorporated in the Hours of Work 
Act and they apply to the same indus- 
tries and areas as the hours of work 
provisions. As previously, a weekly day 
of rest, if possible Sunday, must be granted 
to employees in the manufacturing, con- 
struction and catering industries. In addi- 
tion, a weekly rest-day must also be 
granted to employees in mining, in shops, 
offices, the insurance business, barbering 
and hairdressing establishments, the baking 
industry, the transport of goods by land, 
the processing and distribution of milk 
and its products (except dairying oper- 
ations preceding delivery of milk at pro- 
cessing plants), and to elevator operators 
and hotel clerks. Lumbering and a few 
other industries are not now included. 

The weekly-rest provisions apply to the 
cities of Winnipeg, St. Boniface, Brandon 
and Portage la Prairie, the towns of 
Tuxedo, Transcona, Flin Flon and Selkirk, 
the village of Brooklands and the rural 
municipalities of Assiniboia, Charleswood, 
East Kildonan, Fort Garry, North 
Kildonan, Old Kildonan, St. James, St. 
Vital and West Kildonan. Since the One 
Day’s Rest in Seven Act applied only to 
cities, the application of the weekly-rest 
requirement is now slightly wider. 

As before, certain classes of workers are 
excluded from the weekly-rest provisions 
including watchmen, janitors and firemen 
living in the building in which they are 
employed (unless their work cannot be 
performed within an average of 10 hours 
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of actual work a day); persons not usually 
employed for more than five hours a day; 
managers and supervising employees; emer- 
gency repairmen; persons employed for 
not more than three hours on a weekly 
rest-day merely for the purpose of looking 
after horses as part of their usual duty; 
and employees who are needed in cases of 
accidents or occurrences beyond human 
control or who are urgently required to 
do work to the employer’s machinery or 
plant. 

The Minister of Labour is given discre- 
tion to exempt an establishment from the 
weekly-rest requirement, on the written 
application of an employer, if he considers 
it would be an undue hardship for the 
employer to comply. The permit of 
exemption may cover a period up to one 
year. 

For failure to comply with the holiday 
or weekly-rest provisions of the Act a fine 
up to $300 may be imposed on a corpora- 
tion or up to $100 on an individual or the 
penalty may be both fine and imprisonment. 


Prohibition of Work 


on Remembrance Day 

In addition to the new sections added to 
the Hours and Conditions of Work Act 
respecting work performed on public holi- 
days (see above), a special Act was 
passed to prohibit work for gain or reward 
cr the purchase or sale of goods on 
Remembrance Day. Apart from a rather 
lengthy list of essential services and indus- 
tries which may be carried on, work may 
be performed on the holiday only under 
permit from the Minister of Labour issued 
in circumstances beyond human control 
and*for which no other arrangements can 
be made. 

Farming is excluded from the Act. The 
other services which may be carried on 
include the following: (a) the operation 
of hospitals; (b) the retail sale of drugs 
and medicines; (c) the operation of hotels 
and restaurants; (d) the work of police- 
men, firemen, furnace tenders, watchmen, 
janitors, or domestic servants; (e) con- 
veying of goods or travellers on railways 
or street railways or in other public con- 
veyances; (f) the sale of bread or milk; 
(g) the operation of a dairy; (h) the 
operation of a bakery; (2) work in meat 
packing plants that cannot be postponed 
without serious deterioration of meat 
quality; (j) work necessary to ensure that 
electric current, heat, gas, light or water 
may be continuously supplied; and (k) 
preparation after one p.m. of regular 
editions of newspapers for the next day. 
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Equivalent compensatory time off with- 
out loss of pay must be granted, within 
30 days either before or after November 
11, to any employee, other than a watch- 
man, furnace tender or janitor, who is 
required to work on Remembrance Day. 

A fine of not more than $300 may be 
levied on an employer and one of not more 
than $100 on any other person for a viola- 
tion of the Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act shorten the “waiting period” 
from 14 to seven days, increase the 
maximum annual earnings on which com- 
pensation may be reckoned, establish a 


higher minimum payment in cases of 
temporary total disability, extend the 
coverage of the Act to members of 
municipal volunteer fire brigades and 


provide for the establishment of a second 
injury fund. 

Under the Manitoba Act, as under some 
of the other provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts, a worker must be disabled 
from earning full wages for a stated length 
of time or he loses compensation for the 
first three days of his disability. By a 
1951 amendment, a worker has to be 
disabled for more than seven days in order 
to receive compensation beginning from 
the day of his injury. This “waiting 
period” was formerly, 14 days. 

An important change was the increase 
from $2,500 to $3,000 per year in the 
maximum amount of average earnings to 
be taken into account in computing com- 
pensation. This is the maximum in New- 
foundland, Ontario and Saskatchewan. 

Temporary total disability is, as before, 
compensatable at the rate of 663 per cent 
of the workman’s average earnings but 
the minimum weekly compensation pay- 
able in such cases was increased from 
$12.50 to $15 unless the workman’s earn- 
ings are less than $15, in which case he 
receives the full amount of his earnings. 
This is the same minimum amount as is 
payable for permanent total disability. 

Members of municipal volunteer fire 
brigades whose membership has _ been 
approved either by the chief of the fire 
department or by a municipal corpora- 
tion or its officers were brought under the 
coverage of the Act. For the purposes of 
computing compensation, the average earn- 
ings of a member of a municipal volunteer 
fire brigade will be deemed to be the 
amount of his average earnings at his 
regular employment, with a minimum of 
$15 a week and a maximum of $3,000 a 
year. 


¢ The Workmen’s Compensation Board 
was authorized to establish a second injury 
fund to meet that part of the cost of 
claims of workmen suffering injuries which, 
in the Board’s opinion, are the result of 
Z previous accidents or disabilities. 

In 1950 the Act was amended to broaden 
the definition of “industrial disease” to 
cover any disease peculiar to or character- 
istic of an industrial process within the 
scope of Part I, as well as any of the 
diseases specified in a schedule to the Act. 
In line with this amendment, the provi- 
sions respecting silicosis were changed to 
include silicosis contracted in any industry 
within the scope of Part I instead of only 
when contracted in mining, and in iron, 
steel and metal foundries. The provisions 
for a special Silicosis Fund were repealed. 

Employees resident in Manitoba who are 
engaged in the operation of an aircraft 
and whose employment is required to be 
performed both within and without the 
Province are now eligible to receive com- 
pensation for an accident arising in the 
course of their employment which occurs 
outside the Province. This provision also 
applies to employees engaged, under 
similar circumstances, in the operation of 
a steamboat, ship or vessel or a railway. 


A further amendment requires the 
directors of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board to retire at the age of 75 unless 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
directs otherwise. This is the compulsory 
retirement age for the commissioner of 
the Board. 


¥ Annual Vacations with Pay 


The Vacations with Pay Act was amended 
to increase the annual vacation with pay to 
two weeks after three consecutive years of 
employment. Since 1947, when the Act 
was passed, the Act has required a vaca- 
tion with pay of one week after each year 
of employment to be given to employees 
in all occupations except agriculture, 
ranching and market gardening, and this 
continues to be the length of the paid 
vacation required to be granted during the 
first two years of employment. \ 

A complimentary amendment was made 
to the section which requires vacation 
wages to be paid to a worker who termi- 
nates his employment after a year’s service 
for the vacation he has earned but not 
taken. This section now provides that where 
the worker would become entitled to one 
week’s vacation, the employer must pay 
him one week’s wages, and where, on the 
completion of the last year of three or 
more consecutive years’ service, he would 


become entitled to two weeks’ vacation, 
the employer must pay him two weeks’ 
vacation wages. 


A further amendment allows the Min- 
ister of Labour to have the vacation stamp 
books which are used in the construction 
industry destroyed at any time after six 
years from the 31st of December following 
the date on which the stamps were cashed. 
The receipt signed by the person receiving 
the cash must be detached and preserved. 


Emergency Powers 


The Emergency Measures Act was 
passed to confer upon the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council power to take such 
action and make such orders and regula- 
tions as he may deem necessary or advis- 
able for the peace, order and welfare of 
Manitoba after a state of emergency has 
been proclaimed. The Act, which will 
expire on May 31, 1952, is subject to the 
War Measures Act (Canada) and The 
Emergency Powers Act (Canada) and is 
intended to supplement these Acts and to 
implement them in so far as the provincial 
Legislature has authority to act. 


Fourteen classes of subjects over which 
the power of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council shall extend are enumerated, but 
the general power conferred is not limited 
to matters coming under these classes. 
Included in the 14 classes are transporta- 
tion by air, land or water; appropriation, 
control and disposition of property; facili- 
tating the readjustment of industry and 
commerce to the requirements of the 
community in normal times; maintaining 
and regulating supplies, services, prices and 
employment, to ensure economic stability ; 
the making of orders requiring a person 
to evacuate his home or remove his live- 
stock, etc.; arrangements for housing and 
feeding evacuated persons and livestock, 
billeting persons in homes or buildings; and 
establishing training schools and _ public 
information courses for the purpose of the 
better carrying out of orders made under 
the Act. 

Certain of the powers authorized by the 
Act are, however, contingent upon a 
proclamation of the existence of war, 
invasion or insurrection by the Governor 
General in Council under the War 
Measures Act (Canada). 

The Manitoba Government is authorized 
to make an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Canada or of any province or with 
a municipality or person to further the 
purposes of the Act. Subject to the 
requirement regarding repayment by muni- 
cipalities, all expenditures made within the 
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scope of the authority granted by the Act 
are to be paid from the Consolidated Fund. 


Rent Control 


The Leasehold Regulations Act, which 
came into force on April 28, was passed 
to continue in effect in Manitoba the 
federal Wartime Leasehold Regulations 
after they expired on April 30. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council was author- 
ized to exercise any of the powers formerly 
exercised by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board with respect to the Wartime Lease- 
hold Regulations including power to 
administer and enforce the regulations or 
to revoke, amend or replace them. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions 
Act was amended to enable the Province 
to implement the proposed Dominion- 
Provincial old age pension scheme. The 
amendment authorizes the Manitoba Gov- 
ernment to enter into an agreement with 
the Government of Canada for the pay- 
ment of old age pensions to persons over 
65 and under 70 years of age, and to blind 
persons under 70. The agreement must 
provide that the Government of Canada 
pay to the Government of the Province 
not less than 50 per cent of the amount 
paid for old age pensions and continue 
to pay not less than 75 per cent of the 
amount paid for pensions to the blind. 


Chauffeurs’ Licences 

A new Part comprising six sections was 
added to the Highway Traffic Act relating 
to the licensing of drivers and chauffeurs. 
Although these provisions are in principle 

' the same as before, they set out licensing 
requirements in greater detail. 

Except for a person holding an instruc- 
tion permit, as provided for in the Act, 
no person may drive a motor vehicle on a 
highway unless he holds either a chauffeur’s 
or driver’s licence. A driver’s licence may 
not be issued to a person under 16 or a 
chauffeur’s licence to a person under 18. 
To obtain either a driver’s or chauffeur’s 
licence, an applicant must pass an exam- 
ination including a test of his eyesight, 
his ability to read and understand highway 
signs, his knowledge of traffic laws and of 
his ability to exercise reasonable control 
in the operation of a motor vehicle on a 
highway. 

An amendment which will come into 
force on proclamation provides for a 
longer licence period. After December 31, 
1951, the first licence period will extend 
from January 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953. 
Thereafter, the licence period will be two 
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years and licences will exnire on June 30 
every two years beginning at June 30, 
1955. The fee for a chauffeur’s licence for 
the first licence period is $3 and there- 
after the biennial fee will be $4. 


Credit Unions 


An amendment to the Credit Unions 
Act provides for the amalgamation of two 
or more credit unions. An agreement of 
amalgamation must be approved by a 
resolution passed by 60 per cent of the 
members of each amalgamating society at 
a special meeting called for the purpose. 
On the execution of the agreement by the 
president and secretary of each credit 
union, after the board of directors has 
given them authority to do so by the 
passing of a by-law, all the assets and 
liabilities of each society will be trans- 
ferred to the new society. A copy of the 
agreement, resolution and by-law and the 
written approval of the Director of Co- 
operative Services must be sent to the 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration 
who may then issue letters patent to the 
new society. 

A further amendment authorizes a 
society to hold land of which the value, 
including the buildings erected on it, does 
not exceed five per cent of the total assets 
of the society or $10,000 whichever amount 
is lesser. Formerly, the maximum value of 
land held by a society was $5,000. 

A new section, which replaces the former 
provision permitting credit union societies 
to form a federation, provides for member- 
ship of credit unions in the Co-operative 
Credit Society of Manitoba Limited. The 
Co-operative Credit Society of Manitoba 
Limited was incorporated in 1950. A 
society which becomes a member of the 
Co-operative Credit Society of Manitoba 
Limited may assess against each of its 
members a proportionate share of the 
annual membership fee. A society is 
permitted to make deposits with, and 
invest in the stock of, the Co-operative 
Credit Society of Manitoba Limited, as 
well as in post office savings banks and 
chartered banks, as previously. 

With respect to the officers of a credit 
union, it is now provided that the treasurer 
may not be a member of the board of 
directors but the secretary may be a 
director. Neither officer may be a member 
of the credit committee of the supervisory 
committee. Subject to the condition that 
the treasurer may not be a director, both 
offices may be held by the one individual. 
Any person, in addition to the treasurer, 
who handles the funds or securities of a 
society must be bonded. 
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The annual meeting of a society may 
be held at a date to be fixed by the 
directors but such date must be before 
May 1. 

With regard to administration of credit 
unions, the Act provides for the appoint- 
ment of the Director of Co-operative 
Services, (in place of the Registrar of 
Co-operative Associations), of a Chief 
Supervisor of Credit Unions and other 
supervisory staff. 


Miscellaneous 


An amendment to the Forest Act 
prohibits a scaler from measuring timber 
cut on Crown lands for which returns 
are made and dues paid to the Crown 
unless he holds a valid scaler’s licence, 
the fee for which is $5. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is authorized to 
make regulations to provide for the 
licensing of scalers. British Columbia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario and Quebec 
also have compulsory licensing of scalers 
engaged in scaling or measuring timber on 
Crown property. 

An amendment to the Mechanics’ Lien 
Act provides that a claim for lien by a 
sub-contractor must be filed within 30 days 
after the sub-contract is completed. Pre- 
viously it was not clear from the section 
in question whether the claim had to be 
filed within 30 days after the completion 
of the sub-contract or within 30 days after 
the completion of the main contract 
which might be long after the sub-contract 
was completed. A further amendment 
permits a judge to dispose of a counter- 
claim in a mechanics’ lien action. 


Bills not Passed 


Four Private Members’ Bills of interest 
to labour failed to get beyond first reading. 

An effort to reduce maximum weekly 
hours of work of men from 48 to 40 hours 
and of women from 44 to 40 hours, unless 
time and one-half was paid, was made by 
a Bill to amend the Hours of Work Act. 
A similar Bill was introduced last year. 

A Bill, cited as the Manitoba Bill of 
Rights Act, similar to the Saskatchewan 
Bill of Rights Act, 1947, was designed to 
prevent discrimination on the grounds of 
race, creed, religion, sex, colour and 
national origin. 

The scope of Part I of the Fair Wage 
Act, 1916, which permits the Minister of 
Labour, on the recommendation of the 
Fair Wage Board, to issue an annual 
schedule of wages and hours for workmen 
employed on construction works, would 
have been broadened by proposed amend- 
ments to apply to private construction 
work in the whole Province instead of, 
as at present, in Winnipeg and district, 
cities and towns with a population of over 
2.000 and other areas designated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The Act 
would also have been extended to persons 
employed by the Government of Mani- 
toba, or by Provincial boards and commis- 
sions created by statute, and to municipal 
corporations. 

A proposed amendment to the Jury Act 
would have permitted women to sit on 
juries in the Province but would have 
allowed any woman who was served with 
a jury summons to claim exemption for 
one year. 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Under the Canadian Forces Act, further veterans’ legislation 
was made applicable to the Special Force. Amendments were 
made to the by-laws of eight pilotage districts. {In Ontario, 
regulations were made under the new Fair Employment 
Practices Act setting out forms to be used in filing written 
complaints with the Director. 
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Canadian Forces Act 

The Special Force Veterans Benefit 
Regulations were amended, chiefly to make 
the Veterans Insurance Act, The Veterans 
Land Act and the War Service Grants Act 
applicable to persons enrolled in the 
Special Force. Under these regulations, 
the Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act, the Pension Act, sections of the Civil 


Service Superannuation Act and Part IV 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act were 
earlier made applicable to members of the 
Special Force (L.G., 1951, p. 73). The 
amendments were made by P.C. 2930 on 
June 11 and gazetted on June 27. 

“Service in a theatre of operations” to 
which the regulations apply is now defined 
to mean service as a member of the Cana- 
dian Forces from the time of departure 
from Canada or continental United States 
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to participate in military operations undcr- 
taken by the United Nations in Korea until 
the earliest of three dates—(1) the date 
of the return of the serviceman to Canada 
or the US.A.; (2) the date on which he 
is posted to a unit not participating in 
such operations; or (3) the date on which 
his unit, after ceasing to participate in 
the operations, arrives at the place to 
which it has been assigned. This section 
is retroactive in effect to July 5, 1950. 


Canada Shipping Act 

Continuing a tendency to establish 
uniform conditions for pilots, amendments 
were recently made to the by-laws of the 
eight pilotage districts of Saint John, 
Halifax, Sydney, Quebec, St. Lawrence- 
Kingston-Ottawa, Montreal, New West- 
minster and _ British Columbia. The 
principal changes relate to the Pilotage 
Funds, eyesight and hearing tests and 
yilots’ licences. The surcharge on the 
pilotage dues was raised in the Quebec, 
British Columbia, Halifax, New West- 
minster and Montreal districts. The 
pilotage rates were increased in the St. 
Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa district. 

A change was made with respect to the 
Saint John, Halifax, Sydney and British 
Columbia Pilotage Funds to permit per- 
sonal expenses incurred by the pilots in 
the course of their duties which have been 
approved by a majority of the pilots and 
the Pilotage Authority to be paid out of 
the Pilotage Funds. In the same dis- 
tricts, amendments make the Pilots’ 
Committee, in conjunction with the Super- 
intendent of Pilots, responsible for the 
employment of necessary crews to keep 
the vessels clean and in efficient running 
condition. Repairs and overhaul of the 
vessels must be approved by the Director 
of Marine Services. 

In the Saint John district, apprentice 
pilots are now required to be Canadian 
citizens resident in Canada at the time 
of making application. The former require- 
ment was that an apprentice should be 
a British subject resident in Canada. 
Before being granted an apprentice’s 
licence, a candidate is now required to 
hold a certificate of competency as mate 
of a steamship in the home trade or second 
mate of a foreign-going steamship and be 
under 30 years of age. Previously, a candi- 
date was required to serve at least 12 
months before the mast on an ocean-going 
vessel engaged in foreign or coasting 
voyages. The licence fee remains at $5. 

Before taking an examination for a 
pilot’s licence, an apprentice must, in 
addition to having served four years as 
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an apprentice, have made at least 50 trips 
during each year of apprenticeship, and 
over the four-year period at least 50 
movages, in the company of licensed 
pilots. If he is not called for examina- 
tion within 12 months after completing 
his apprenticeship, he is required to make 
at least 20 additional trips and 10 movages 
in company of licensed pilots before being 
examined. If an apprentice pilot has made 


the required number of trips in any year, 


he may be granted leave of absence to 
take up other employment. 


In an emergency, the Pilotage Authority 
may have an apprentice pilot examined if 
he has not completed his four-year 
apprenticeship, provided he holds a certifi- 
cate as mate of a steamship in the home 
trade. If the apprentice is found qualified, 
he may for a limited period be granted 
a temporary pilot’s licence which may be 
renewed from time to time. Persons who 
have not been apprentice pilots may, at 
the discretion of the Pilotage Authority, 
be examined for pilots’ licences when addi- 
tional pilots are required. 

In the Saint John and Quebee districts, 
pilots must undergo examinations in eye- 
sight and hearing, as prescribed by the 
by-laws, on entering the pilotage service 
and every fifth year thereafter until they 
reach the age of 50. A pilot over 50 years 
of age is required to have these tests 
every second year. The licence of a pilot 
who fails to pass an examination will be 
suspended. Previously, annual eyesight 
and hearing tests were required. In addi- 
tion, in the Quebee district, a pilot who 
is not over 45 years of age must pass the 
higher test in form vision as prescribed in 
the regulations governing examinations for 
Masters’ and Mates’ certificates. A pilot 
or apprentice in the Quebec district whose 
licence is. suspended may appeal to the 
Pilotage Authority for another examina- 
tion at his own expense. 

In the by-laws for the Sydney Pilotage 
district a change was made with respect 
to superannuation of pilots injured in a 
shipping casualty. If such a_ pilot is 
retired under the age of 60, he will receive 
the amount of his interest in the Pension 
Fund. If he is over 60, he will receive a 
pension for life of % of the amount he — 
would have received had be been retired 
as the result of age or physical incapacity. 
Formerly, in such a case if the pilot was 


over 50, he received annual payments for ~ 


life of 4 of what he would have received 
had he been retired as a result of age or 
infirmity. 

If a pilot is injured while on duty, the 
Sydney Pilotage Authority may grant him 


ieave of absence for 12 months on full 
pay and a further period of twelve months 
on half-pay. Thereafter, if he is not able 
to return to work, the pilot must be retired. 
Formerly, only six months with full pay 
and a further six months on half-pay could 
be granted. 

The amendments to the by-laws of the 
British Columbia pilotage district (P.C. 
2164) were gazetted on May 23; to those 
of Sydney (P.C. 2341), Halifax (P.C. 2423), 
Saint John (P.C. 2340), Quebee (P.C. 2580), 
Montreal (P.C. 2581) on June 13; and to 
those of the pilotage district of New West- 
minster (P.C. 3102) and of St. Lawrence- 
Kingston-Ottawa (P.C. 3103) were gazetted 
on June 27. 


Emergency Powers Act 
Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations 
The Minister of Labour is authorized 


‘to make exemptions from the regulations 


which require seamen employed on Cana- 
dian vessels operating on the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River to hold a seaman’s 
card in order to take or continue in 
employment (L.G., June, 1951, p. 837). 
A new section added to the regulations 
permits the Minister by order to exempt 
“any person or class of persons or any 
ship or class of ships, either generally or 
in respect of any particular area or areas, 
or for any period of time”. This change 
was made by an Order in Council (P.C. 
2847) on June 4 and gazetted on June 27. 

When tabling this Order in Council in 
the House of Commons on June 5, the 
Prime Minister stated that the purpose of 
the amendment is to exempt men on small 
fishing vessels, barges used as auxiliaries in 
dredging operations in the lakes and similar 
craft. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


Changes were made in the regulations 
covering Hlectric Installations and Appli- 
ances in Coal Mines by an Order in Council 
(O.C. 674/51) made on May 14 and 
gazetted on May 81. 

When permission in writing from the 
Director of Mines is obtained for the 
haulage by electric locomotive on the over- 
head trolley wire system or haulage by 
storage battery locomotive such haulage 
may not be extended to other parts of 
the mine without the Director’s written 
permission. 

A further amendment excludes locomo- 
tives in mines from the section of the 
regulations which requires notices to be 
sent to the District and Electrical Inspector 
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of Mines when electricity or any electrical 
equipment is to be introduced or moved 
in a mine or in the ventilating district in 
a mine. 


Ontario Fair Employment Practices Act 

Regulations setting out two forms of 
complaint for a breach of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act were filed on June 8 
(O.Reg 129/51), and gazetted on June 23. 
The Act, which was passed at the 1951 
session of the Legislature (L.G., 1951, 
p. 846) and which is the first of its kind 
in Canada, went into effect on June 4. 

Form I is to be used by a person who 
was refused employment or discharged or 
discriminated against with regard to 
employment, or by a member of a trade 
union who has been refused membership, 
expelled, suspended or discriminated against 
because of race, creed, colour, nationality, 
ancestry or place of origin. Form II is 
for the purpose of a complaint against an 
employer for using a form of application 
for employment, for publishing an adver- 
tisement in connection with employment, 
or for making a written or oral inquiry, 
which directly or indirectly expresses a 
limitation or specification or a preference 
as to race, creed, colour, nationality, 
ancestry or place of origin. 


Quebec Pressure Vessels Act 


The regulations under the Pressure 
Vessels Act were amended by an Order in 
Council (No. 352) of April 4, gazetted on 
April 14. The regulations now list later 
editions of the various boiler and pressure 
vessel codes of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers which must be used 
as standards for the design, construction, 
installation, testing and inspection of 
boilers, pressure vessels, piping and 
fittings. The codes are: Power Boiler 
Code (1949 ed.); Unfired Pressure Vessel 
Code (1949 ed.); Low-Pressure Heating 
Boiler Code (1949 ed.); Miniature Boiler 
Code (1949 ed.); Boiler of Locomotives 
(1949 ed.); Material Specifications (1949 
ed.); Code for Pressure Piping (1943 ed.) 
and Api-Asme Unfired Pressure Vessel Code 
(1943 ed.). The latter is a new addition 
to the list of Codes. 

Steam and hot water boilers having a 
heating surface of 30 square feet or less, 
instead of 20 square feet or less, as 
previously, are now excluded from the 
regulations. All vessels other than steam 
or hot water boilers which contain gas or 
liquid under pressure of 15 pounds p.s.i. or 
less are now excluded. Formerly, those 
containing gas or liquid which was inflam- 
mable or which was at a temperature of 
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more than 250° F or vessels of a capacity 
of more than 20 cubic feet were covered 
by the regulations. 

Several of the fees for inspection of fired 
and unfired vessels have been increased. 
Fees are now fixed for the inspection of 
pressure piping which is added to an 
existing installation, according to the 
diameter and length. The fees vary from 
$5 for piping not exceeding 3 inches in 
diameter and 100 feet long to $20 for piping 
more than 12 inches in diameter but not 
more than 100 feet long. The fee for 
inspecting piping installations exceeding 100 
feet in length is 50 per cent more. 


Fees to be paid by the employer for the 
examination of welders were also increased. 
For each candidate the fee is $5 (formerly 
$3) plus the inspector’s travelling expenses. 
For the re-examination of unsuccessful 
candidates the same fee will be charged 
instead of only the inspector’s travelling 
expenses, as’ before. . Thirty days must 
elapse between the first examination and 
a re-examination; 90 days between the 
first and second re-examinations; and 
should the candidate fail again, six months 
must elapse before he may have another 
re-test. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
The Quebec Court of King’s Bench upheld the Superior Court 
in dismissing an application for a writ of prohibition to stop 
the proceedings of a Council of Arbitration. 


In an action brought by the Joint Committee of the Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing Industry, the Superior Court at Montreal held 
that the Collective Agreement Act does not authorize the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to give a decree retroactive 


effect. 


Council of Arbitration appointed under 
Quebec Trade Disputes Act held to be 
properly constituted. 

On April 27, 1951, at Montreal, the 
Court of King’s Bench, Appeal Side, held 
that the Council of Arbitration appointed 
in 1949 in the dispute between Classon 
Mills Ltd. and ?Union des Employés du 
vétement de Sherbrooke Inc. was properly 
constituted. This was an appeal from a 
decision of the Superior Court on March 
21, 1950, dismissing a petition from the 
Company for a writ of prohibition order- 
ing the Council of Arbitration to cease 
and suspend all proceedings, on the ground 
that the Council had been improperly 
constituted (L.G., 1950, p. 2095). 

The appeal court was unanimous in its 
decision to dismiss the appeal with costs. 
Separate reasons for judgment were given 
by Mr. Justice Barclay and Mr. Justice 
McDougall. 

The facts as outlined by Mr. Justice 
Barclay were that following the failure of 
a conciliation officer to effect a settle- 
ment between the Company and_ the 
union, the Minister of Labour appointed 
a Council of Arbitration. The Company 
failed to make a nomination within the 
prescribed time, and in accordance with 
the provisions of the Quebec Trade 
Disputes Act, the Minister appointed a 
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member of the Council of Arbitration to 
represent the Company. The member 
nominated by the union and the Company 
representative appointed by the Munister 
together nominated a third member ‘to 
act as chairman and president of the 
Council. The Company sought and 
obtained in the Superior Court a writ of 
prohibition to enjoin the Council from 
any further. proceedings on the grounds 
that it had been illegally constituted, 
claiming that the chairman did not possess 
the qualifications set forth in the Trade 
Disputes Act. The Attorney-General in- 
tervened to defend the appointment of 
the Council, and, on trial of the action, 
the petition for a writ of prohibition was 
dismissed. 


Mr. Justice Barclay then quoted the 
relevant provisions of the Trade Disputes 
Act:— 


18. (1) Every Council of Arbitration, . 
whose duty it is to take cognizance of a 
dispute, in virtue of this Act, shall con- 
sist of three members, Canadian citizens 
of full age, appointed by the Minister. 

(2) The Minister shall appoint as 
member of the Council of Arbitration a _ 
person recommended to him, within the 
ten days of the request, by the employees 
party to the dispute and, within the same 
delay, the person recommended to him by 
the employer also a party to the dispute. 
The Minister may of his own accord 


ee 
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designate and appoint any person to act 
as member to the Council of Arbitration 
when the interested party has not. made 
any recommendation within the prescribed 
delay. 

The two members appointed under the 
preceding paragraph shall, within the five 
days following their appointment or, if 
appointed at different dates, within five 
days from the date of the last appoint- 
ment, recommend to the Minister an 
impartial and competent person to act as 
third member and President of the 
Council of Arbitration. 

(3) In case of the said two members 
failing so to do, the Minister shall 
appoint as member and President an 
experienced impartial person not person- 
ally connected with or interested in any 
trade or industry, or likely by reason of 
his occupation. business vocation, or other 
influence, to be biased in favour of or 
against employers or employees. 


He noted that the Company relied in its 
appeal on Section 18 (3), which provides 
that if the two members of a Council of 
Arbitration fail to nominate a chairman, 
the Minister shall appoint an experienced 
and impartial person not personally con- 
nected with or interested in any trade or 
industry, or likely by reason of his occupa- 
tion, business vocation, or other influences 
to be biased in favour of or against either 
party. The Company argued that these 
same qualifications were applicable in the 
case where the two members of the Council 
had together nominated the chairman. 
Mr. Justice Barclay did not accept this 
argument, and stated:— 

Subsection 2 empowers the Minister to 
appoint the person recommended by the 
first two members. Subsection 3. only 
applies if the members fail to recommend 
and then for obvious reasons the Min- 
ister must be guided by the terms of 
subsection 3. When the two parties agree 
upon a nominee the Minister need go no 
further. For reasons of its own the 
Company declined to nominate an arbi- 
trator. It was duly notified that if it 
failed to do so the Minister would himself 
make the appointment. The Minister’s 
appointee has all the same rights and 


powers as if he had been nominated by 
the Company. 


Mr. Justice McDougall, in separate 
reasons for judgment, noted that the 
chairman selected by the first two members 
of the Council was manager of the Quebec 
Association of Garment Manufacturers 
Incorporated. He remarked that if this 
were a case where the parties had not 
agreed on a chairman he would be 
inclined to the view that the present 
appointment was prejudicial to one of the 
parties and could be successfully attacked. 
He went on to say that in the case where 
the two members of the Council nominate 
the third party, the only requirement is 
that they must, in accordance with Section 
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18 (2), select “an impartial and com- 
petent person”. In cases where the two 
members cannot agree upon the nomina- 
tion the Minister must appoint the third 
member under the terms of Section 18 (3), 
which expands considerably the qualifica- 
tions of such a person. He concluded:— 
The additional qualification of subsec- 
tion 3 is for the protection of the parties 
to the dispute which is not required in 
the case where the representatives of the 
two parties agree on the third member. 
They might well agree on a chairman in» 
whom they have confidence by reason of 
his experience and integrity but who would 
not qualify under subsection 3. To hold 
otherwise would be to put an unnecessary 
burden on the Minister. ‘ 
Furthermore as the legislators have 
seen fit to distinguish between the 
qualification of chairman appointed under 
the two subsections, it would in my 
opinion be dangerous judicial legislation 
to say that the two subsections, which are 
couched in language quite different, mean 
the same thing. 


Classon Mills Ltd. v. Council of Arbi- 
tration and others and Hon. A. Barrette, 
Mis en cause and Attorney-General of the 
Province of Quebec, Intervenant, Rapports 
Judiciaires de Québec, [1951] BR Montreal, 
No. 5, 366. 


Montreal Superior Court held that the 
Collective Agreement Act does not 
empower the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to make the provisions of a 
decree retroactive from its publication in 
the Quebec Official Gazette. 


On December 27, 1950, Mr. Justice 
Challies in the Superior Court at Montreal 
dismissed an action for the payment of 
an increase in wages brought by the Joint 
Committee of the Men’s and Boys’ Cloth- 
ing Industry against a garment manufac- 
turer. The Joint Committee is charged 
with securing enforcement of orders under 
the Quebec Collective Agreement Act. 
The increase, amounting to $1,126.50, was 
claimed under Order in Council No. 50 
of January 12, 1949, increasing the hourly 
cost-of-living bonus payable in the indus- 
try, with retroactive effect. 


Under Order in Council No. 2991 of 
November 12, 1937, all employers in the 
industry were required to pay their 
employees, whether on an hourly, weekly, 
piece-work or other basis, a cost-of-living 
bonus of 74 cents per hour worked. Sub- 
sequent Orders extended the duration of 
this decree. 


Mr. Justice Challies noted that in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of November 27, 
1948, the Minister of Labour had given 
notice that he intended to recommend the 
approval of certain amendments to Order 
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in Council No. 2991. Order No. 50 
approved the amendment increasing the 
hourly cost-of-living bonus from 74 to 15 
cents with effect from November 27, 1948. 
The defence contended that Order in 
Council No. 50 was invalid in so far as its 
provisions were retroactive to November 
27, 1948, and that it had the force of law 
only from January 22, 1949, when it was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette. 

Mr. Justice Challies then reviewed the 
applicable provisions of the Collective 
Agreement Act. Section 2 empowers the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council by decree 
to order that a collective agreement be 
binding upon all employees and employers 
of the Province or in a stated region. 

Sections 3, 4 and 5 of the Act provide 
that any party to an agreement may by 
petition addressed to the Minister of 
Labour apply to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council for 
extending an agreement. This notice of 
must be published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette and all objections 
must be made within the succeeding 30 
days. Upon the expiration of this period 
or after the holding of any inquiry that 
the Minister of Labour may order, the 
Minister may, “if he deems that the 
provisions of the agreement have acquired 
a preponderant significance and importance 
for the establishing of conditions of 
labour”, recommend the approval of the 
petition by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

Section 7 states that, 


The decree establishing the approval of 
the petition shall come into and remain 


the passing of a decree, 


in force from the date of its publication 
in the Quebee Official Gazette, or from a 
later date therein fixed. 


Section 8 reads: 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may extend or, at any time, repeal the 
decree. 

After consulting with the contracting 
parties or the committee, and after pub- 
lication of a notice as provided for the 
agreement, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may amend the decree upon the 
recommendation of the Minister in con- 
formity with Section 6. 

The provisions of Section 7 shall apply 
to the decree of repeal or of amendment, 
but not to the decree of extension which 
shall come.into and remain in force from 
the date of its adoption. The extension 
decree, however, must be published as 
soon as possible in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. 


In view of the provisions of Sections 7 
and 8, Mr. Justice Challies ruled that 
Order in Council No. 50 of January 12, 
1949, was illegal and null in so far as its 
provisions were made retroactive from the 
date of publication in the Quebec Official 
Gazette and that it came into effect only 
on January 22, 1949, the date of publica- 
tion. Up to January 22, 1949, therefore, the 
defendant was obliged to pay his employees 
a cost-of-living bonus of only 74 cents per 
hour as authorized by Order in Council 
No. 2991 of November 12, 1937, and as 
extended by subsequent orders—Joint 
Committee of the Mens and .Boys’ 
Clothing Industry v. A. Cohen and Co. 
Inc., Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, [1951] 
CS Montreal, Nos. 3 and 4, 159. 


Decision of the British Columbia Labour Relations Board 
Following Order of Supreme Court for Reconsideration 


in Trail Certification Case 


The British Columbia Labour Relations Board has issued reasons 
for decision following its rehearing of the application for certifi- 
cation of United Steelworkers of America, Local 4281, as bargain- 
ing authority for the employees of the Consolidated Mining and. 


Smelting Company. 


Following the rejection by the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Board of the 
application of Local 4281, United Steel- 
workers of America, for certification as 
bargaining authority for the employees of 
the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company at Trail on May 5, 1950, the 
union applied to the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia for a writ of mandamus 
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requiring the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Board to reconsider its decision. 
The Court in a judgment delivered by 
Mr. Justice Clyne on March 31, 1951, 
ordered the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Board 


forthwith to hear and according to law 
make determination on representations 
from the said Local Union 4281 as to 


whether or not the said Board will 
reconsider its decision of the 5th day of 
May 1950 whereby it refused the applica- 
tion dated the llth day of March 1950 
of the said Local Union 4281 for certifica- 
tion as bargaining authority for the 
bargaining unit. 


The circumstances of the case were summar- 
ized in the report of the judgment in the 
June issue of the Lasour GAzerTE at p. 860. 

In accordance with the order and Sec- 
tion 58 (2) of the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, the Board on April 
16, 1951, heard further representations from 
Local Union 4281 of the United Steel- 
workers of America and Local 480, Trail 
and District Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. The decision of the Board after 
hearing the representations, and giving the 
matter further consideration, was that the 
Board did not consider it advisable to 
alter its decision of May 5, 1950, in which 
it rejected the application of Local 4281 
for certification as bargaining authority for 
employees of the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company. The Board’s reasons 
for decision were issued in a news release 
dated May 7, 1951. 

The Board first set out two aspects of 
the situation which it considered important. 
First, in regard to the allegation that 
Local 480, which is the certified bargaining 
authority, is Communist-dominated, no 
proof was brought before the Board that 
this was so. In any event, the certification 
by the Board of any particular local union 
for the Trail plant does not guarantee the 
security of the plant. Responsibility for 
security measures rests elsewhere. If the 
Local is Communist-dominated, the cure 
for this lies within the membership. 

The other aspect of the situation on 
which the Board commented was that some 
employees had signed membership cards 
in both unions. 

In the opinion of the Board, men and 
women in a democracy, if that democracy 
is to survive, must learn that one cannot 
stand astraddle two opposing propositions, 
hoping thereby to step from the losing 
proposition after some other person or 
persons has made a decision for them. 


The Board then pointed out that the 
Mine Mill Local 480 was at March 11 
and May 5, 1950, and is now, the certified 
bargaining authority. The Steel Local 4281 
on March 11, 1950, applied for the certifi- 
cation already held by Local 480, claiming 
that the number of employees in the 
bargaining unit who were members of the 
union was approximately 55 per cent. The 
application was investigated by the Board 
and hearings were held. 

The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act provides that if a question arises 


as to whether a person is a member in 
good standing of a trade union, the Board 
shall decide the question, and its decision 
shall be final and conclusive for all the 
purposes of this Act, except in respect of 
any matter that is before a Court. 

The requirements as to membership were 
clearly set out in the Steelworkers’ con- 
stitution and the Board made its decision 
as to who were “members in good stand- 
ing” according to what the constitution 
said was required. The following questions 
required to be decided:— 


1. Did the constitution provide for 
admittance as members of persons 
employed in non-ferrous metals and 
allied manufacturing and mining? 

2. Had all the members claimed by 
Steel taken the required obligation 
either at a meeting of the Steel Local 
or otherwise? 

3. Had dues and initiation fees 
paid, or waived in the 
required in the constitution? 

4. Was the Local Union Charter issued 
in accordance with the constitutional 
requirements’ and was the Local 
Union properly established to enable 
reception of members? 


been 
manner 


The Board made findings on these matters 
in its decision of May 5, 1950. 
The Board then referred to amendments 
made to the constitution of the United 
Steelworkers of America at their Conven- 
tion May 9 to 12, 1950, in respect of 
jurisdiction and eligibility for membership, 
and to Mr. Justice Coady’s judgment of 
September 18 in which he found that one 
Saunders was a member in good standing 
according to the amended constitution, but 
only so after the Local’s charter was 
received and he had taken the obligation. 
, The Board was unable to find on the 
basis of the evidence before the Board 
that the members of Local 4281 took the 
obligation as required by the Steel Con- 
stitution. The evidence clearly fell short 
of establishing that each individual 
employee affected by the application who 
was claimed to be a member in good 
standing of the applicant Union had taken 
the members’ obligation and the fact is 
that such evidence was requested by the 
Board from the Steel Officers but was 
never supplied. So that on the date of 
application, as well as the date of the 
Board’s decision, the requirements of 
membership in good standing, in accord- 
ance with Mr. Justice Coady’s decision, 
had been met by only an unknown number 
of those claimed by Steel as members. 


Furthermore, the Board: did not think 
it ought to recognize a person as a member 
in good standing of a local union, for 
the purpose of certification under the Act, 
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where the member is supposedly made a 
member contrary to the expressly stated 
rules of the union constitution and by-laws, 
and allegedly becomes a member only by 
special dispensation of the president or 
secretary-treasurer of the union as to fees 
and dues. 

Taking into consideration the require- 
ments of industrial peace, not only as 
between union and employer, but as 
between union and union, the Board was 
of the opinion that if the Steel union 
wished to place before the Board the 
circumstances which were placed before 
Mr. Justice Coady in the Saunders case, 
including an amendment to the United 
Steelworkers’ constitution ratified on May 
9, 1950, after the Board’s decision on May 5, 
then a new application should be made 


by Local 4281 for certification, not an 
application for re-consideration. 
The Board then discussed Mr. Justice 


Clyne’s observation that in a case of this 
kind, where there is rivalry between two 
unions, 


it would appear to have been wiser to 
have taken a properly supervised vote by 
secret ballot in a democratic fashion so 
that the wishes of the workers could have 
been ascertained without immediate pres- 
sure, instead of allowing what appears to 
have been a disorderly scramble to obtain 
signatures to membership cards. 


Before the date of application Steel 
had conducted a membership drive. The 
Board pointed out that the “disorderly 
scramble” took place before the applica- 
tion was placed before it, and that the 
Board has no authority to order a vote 
until an application is made. Where one 
union enters.a field occupied by another 
union, either in Trail or elsewhere, such 
a “scramble” often results. 

As to the question of holding a repre- 
sentation vote, the ordering of a vote 
would not be logical where the evidence 
before the Board is sufficient to establish 
that the applicant union has not obtained 
a majority of members in good standing. 


On the point of check-off alone, the 
applicant’s claim of membership was 


reduced below the required majority, since 
before the date of Steel’s application, a 
number of the employees claimed by Steel 
as members had re-signed a check-off with 
the Mine Mill Local. By ordering a vote, 


the Board would implicitly admit that the 
“disorderly scramble” and other matters 
previously referred to are accepted pro- 
cedures in British Columbia for the 
obtaining, by any union, of control over 
any group of employees for whom another 
local union is already the certified bar- 
gaining authority. The result of such an 
indication, in the Board’s view, could not 
assist in obtaining industrial peace. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING 1950 
WITH INFORMATION FOR CERTAIN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


ANNUAL REPORT 
ON WAGE RATES AND HOURS 
OF LABOUR IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1949 


® FREE ON APPLICATION e 
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Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the: Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held: That a claimant who was dis- 
missed because he refused to participate 
in a medical plan introduced at the 
request of the majority of his co-workers 
on the ground that it precluded him 
from choosing his own doctor had acted 
in a manner which was tantamount to 
voluntarily leaving his employment 
without just cause.-—CU-B 684 (April 
LigelooL 


DECISION 


The material facts of the case are as 
follows:— 


The claimant, a married man, was 
employed by an airline as a mechanic at 
a rate of pay of $220 a month from 1943 
to July 31, 1950. He filed a claim for 
benefit on August 1, 1950, and established 
that his services had been dispensed with 
because he had refused to participate in 
a new medical plan on the ground that 
it would preclude him from choosing his 
own doctor. 


The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant’s refusal was tantamount 
to voluntarily leaving his employment 
without just cause and disqualified him for 
a period of six weeks (Section 41 (1) of 
the Act). 

The claimant appealed to the court of 
referees and contended that the plan had 
been introduced by the employer at the 
request of the majority of his co-workers 
but without his consent; that it inter- 
fered with his private life in that, if he 
had subscribed to it, he would have had 
to be treated by a doctor determined by 
the employer and not by one of his own 
choice. The claimant and a representative 
of his union were present at the hearing; 
their statements revealed that the union 
had not taken any part in the introduction 
of the plan which had been in operation 
at the parent company (a large railway) 
for a number of years. The court unani- 


. 


mously upheld the finding of the insur- 
ance officer, but reduced the period of 
disqualification from six to three weeks. 

With leave from the chairman of the 
court of referees, the claimant appealed to 
the Umpire. 


CONCLUSIONS: 

The medical plan, which has been in 
operation at the parent company for a 
number of years, was introduced by the 
employer at the request of the majority 
of the employees and with the tacit 
approval of the union. If participation 
therein was made a condition of employ- 
ment it was no doubt to ensure its financial 
soundness. 

While I can understand the reluctance of 
an employee to participate in a medical 
plan from which he does not expect to 
derive any benefit, I do not consider that 
it justifies him, as an insured person under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, to 
voluntarily leave his employment and 
throw himself onto the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund. 

Schemes of collective security on a con- 
tributory basis are a well accepted fact of 
life in this day and age and the burden 
of contributions thereto is bound to weigh 
heavier on the participants who are 
fortunate enough not to have to resort 
to the benefits paid by those schemes in 
cases of necessity or on those who, for 
some reason or other, do not wish to 
avail themselves thereof. 


The claimant contends that this new 
condition of employment was an infringe- 
ment upon his liberty. 

Participation in the plan was compulsory 
only in so far as the payment of con- 
tributions was concerned and no employee 
was to be forced to avail himself of the 
medical services it offered if he preferred 
to choose other medical services at his 
own expense. 

For those reasons the appeal is dismissed. 
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Held: That a claimant, who refused to 
carry out certain work not ordinarily 
done by him and which in his opinion 
was injurious to his health, had not 
lost his employment by reason of his 
own misconduct within the meaning of 
the Act inasmuch as the employer 
promptly dismissed him without first 


having tried to dispel his fear or given, 


him an opportunity to reconsider his 


decision —CU-B 687 (April 17, 1951). 
DECISION 


The material facts of the case are as 
follows :— 


The claimant, 50 years of age, was 
employed in a foundry as a machine 
operator at a rate of pay of 95 cents an 
hour from August 21, 1950 to January 3, 
1951. He filed a claim for benefit on 
January 4, 1951 and stated that he had 
lost his employment for the reason that 
he had refused to operate a _ grinding 
machine because of the dust. The 
employer reported as follows: 

(The claimant) violated plant rule No. 

6 which reads “Ignoring or refusing to 

obey the orders of foreman or superin- 

tendent. 
(Any employee may be instantly dis- 
charged for this violation). He also 


wanted to know what would happen if 
he did not obey orders of foreman. 


Answering a request for further infor- 
mation the employer stated that on the 
occasion which brought about the claim- 
ant’s dismissal a rush order had to be 
filled; that the claimant and other workers 
were told to go on the grinders which are 
equipped with suction fans and emit very 
little dust; that mo experience was 
required to do the work and that three 
other workers who went on the grinders 
did their share of the work in 14 to 2 


hours, which is all the time that the 
claimant would have been on the grinder. 
The insurance officer disqualified the 


claimant for a period of six weeks because 
he had lost his employment by reason 
of his own misconduct (Section 41 (1) of 
the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees on the ground that, in view of 
his age and weight (115 Ibs.), the opera- 
tion of a grinding machine is not suitable 
employment for him as the dust resulting 
from the machine would be injurious to 
his health, 


The court of referees in unanimously 
upholding the insurance officer’s decision 
expressed the opinion that the claimant 
should have accepted the temporary work 
on the grinding machine and “if he had 
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been asked to continue this work, he could 
then, by following the regular grievance 
procedure, obtain an opportunity to have 
his grievance rectified.” 


The union appealed to the Umpire 
explaining that the union had _ only 


recently been organized in that foundary 
and that the claimant had reported the 
incident to’ the union steward, who being 
inexperienced in union matters, had in- 
formed him that nothing could be done 
in his case. The union pointed out that 
the operation of the grinding machine was 
hazardous inasmuch as the dust expelled 
therefrom often brings about silicosis and 
that it was not suitable work for a man 


of the  claimant’s age and weight. It 
added that the claimant had not been 


informed of the number of hours that this 
rush work would have required, that he 
would certainly not have accepted a job 
with the employer in the first place had 
he known that he would be asked to 
operate a grinding machine. 


CONCLUSIONS: 
There is considerable merit in the argu- 


ments presented by the union in its 
submission to me. 
I can readily believe that the work 


which the claimant was asked to perform 
is not, by its nature, without certain 
hazards and might in some cases be quite 
injurious to one’s health. ; 

The claimant is not a young man and 
apparently it is not advisable as a rule 
for a man of his weight to accept grind- 
ing work where dust is prevalent. 

There is no evidence to indicate that 
the claimant was aware that he would 
be required to operate a grinding machine 
only for two hours at the most, or that 
he was acquainted with the circumstances 
which brought about this unusual request. 
It is to be noted that when he enquired 
what would happen if he did not obey 
the foreman’s order, he was told to go 
home. 

When an employee is directed to carry 
out certain work not ordinarily done by 
him and which in his opinion entails 
danger, he cannot be expected to follow 
the order blindly without challenging its 
reasonableness; some _ responsibility lies 
with the supervisor or foreman to try to 
dispel the worker’s fear if there are no 
grounds therefor. There is no indication 
that this was done or that the claimant 
had ever before shown a lack of willing- _ 


ness in the execution of any duties 
assigned to him while in the employ of 
ihe company. 

Under all those circumstances, obit it 
would be questionable to say that the 


foreman’s order was unreasonable, I do 
not consider that the claimant’s behaviour 
was tantamount to misconduct within the 
meaning of the Act and the appeal is 
allowed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, 


May 1951* 


The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during the month of May, 
1951, a total of 56,430 initial and renewal 
claims for unemployment insurance bene- 
fit were filed at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, as com- 
pared with 75,242 in April and 71,619 in 
May, 1950. 

At May 31, there were 88,897 ordinary 
claimants (58,512 males and 30,385 females) 
signing the live Unemployment register, as 
against 136,848 (104,515 males and 32,333 
females) on April 30, and 146,453 (100,106 
males and 46,347 females) at the end of 
May last year. 

All claimants in the active file on the 
last day of the month numbered 100,650, 
including 106 claimants for supplementary 
benefit in Newfoundland, and 11,647 “other” 
claimants (short time and casual claimants) 
who appeared in significant numbers mainly 
in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. 

Adjudicating centres disposed of 59,833 
initial and renewal claims during the 
month, of which 42,885 were considered 
entitled to benefit. Of the 16,948 initial 
and renewal claims not entitled to benefit, 
9,590 were disallowed because of insuffi- 
cient contributions. Total disqualifications 
imposed on claimants numbered 12,709 
(including 5,289 on revised and 62 on 
supplementary benefit claims). Chief rea- 
sons for disqualification were: “voluntarily 
left employment without just cause”, 3,585 
cases; “not unemployed”, 3,389 cases; and 
“refused an offer of work or neglected an 
opportunity to work”, 1,916 cases. 

Benefit payments commenced during the 
month were made to 41,286 persons on 
either initial or renewal claims, compared 
with 54,744 payments commenced in April, 
and 56,868 in May, 1950. 

The sum of $5,660,433 was paid in 
benefit during the month in respect. of 
2,323,200 proven unemployed days. Last 
month, $7,679,160 was paid as compensa- 


* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 


tion for 3,087,560 days, while one year ago, 
benefit payments amounted to $9,586,658 
for 4,004,678 days. 

During the week May 26-June 1, 75,914 
benefit payments to the amount of 
$1,046,274 were made for 435,919 days, 
while for the week April 28-May 4, 109,424 
persons received $1,575,535 as compensation 
for 641,118 days. One year ago, 132,656 
beneficiaries received $1,823,080 during the 
week May 27-June 2, in respect of 773,726 
days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
the week May 26-June 1, was $240. For 
the week April 28-May 4, it was $2.46, 
and one year ago (week May 27-June 2) 
it was $2.36. Average duration of com- 
pensated unemployment was 5:7 days for 
the week May 26-June 1, 5-9 days for the 
week April 28-May 4, and 5:8 days for 
the week May 27-June 2, 1950. 


Unemployment Assistance in Newfoundland 

During May, 286 initial and renewal 
claims were received. Adjudications during 
the month totalled 449, of which 122 were 
allowed. Claimants unable to satisfy basie 
conditions for the receipt of assistance 
numbered 283. 

Benefit payments amounted to $115,916. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of May, 
1951, insurance books were issued _ to 
3,372,628 employees who had made contri- 
butions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1951. This was an increase of 808,426 since 
April 30, 1951. 

As at May 30, there were 241,922 
employers registered, representing a decrease 
of 561 during the month. 


Benefit Years in 1948* 


The annual report on current benefit 
years under the Unemployment Insurance 


*The ‘benefit year’? is a device whereby the 
benefit rights, if any, available to an insured person 
ean be computed at any time. When an insured 


“person becomes unemployed and makes application 


for benefit, a benefit year is established for him if 
he satisfies the statutory conditions. 
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Act, for the calendar year 1948, has now A summary of the number of benefit 
been issued by the Dominion Bureau of days available and benefit days used in 
Statistics. 1948 indicates that of a total of 106,600,000 

In that year, the report shows, 395,637 benefit days available in 1948, only some 
benefit years were established by 392,128 20279,000 (19:02 per cent) were used. A 
individual claimants, of whom 3,509 estab- significantly greater number, 35,226,000, 
tished two benefit years in the calendar ; 
year. A total of 595,556 persons had benefit 
years available during 1948, some 200,000 


lapsed because they remained unused 
twelve months after their establishment. 
benefit years established in 1947 having On the whole, the report states, the bene- 
partied over fron that year. Of this total, fit rights available under the Unemploy- 
387.770 (302,654 males and 85,116 females) ment Insurance Act in 1948 were more 
received one or more benefit payments than adequate to meet the requirements 
during the calendar year. for them. 


CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


SEND FOR OUR FREE PAMPHLETS 
ON TRADES 


A Series of Publications on the Different Occupations in Canada: 


e Careers in Natural Science and e Machinists and Machine Operator 
Engineering e Sheet Metal Workers 

e Carpenters e The Printing Trades 

e Bricklayers and Sione Masons e Automobile Mechanic and Repair Man 

e Plasterers e Pipe Fitters and Steam Fitters 

¢ Painters ® Electricians 


* Plumbers ¢ Optometrists 


Now being prepared: 


Pamphlets on Mining, Bakery and Foundry Occupations, Electronics, 
and Non-professional Hospital Work. 


These pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour for the purpose of facilitating the vocational 
guidance of young Canadians, are distributed FREE OF CHARGE. 


Apply to the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Confederation Bldg., 
Ottawa 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


June 


I9ot... 


. showed the result of the expansion in employment which 
has occurred during the past year. Less than 3 per cent of the 
labour force was seeking jobs and in 50 per cent of all labour 
market areas there were shortages in one or more occupations. 
During June this rapid rate of expansion eased somewhat as the 
manpower requirements of seasonal industries were met. The 
intensity of demand for metal working skills also moderated as 
higher sales taxes, tighter credit regulations and earlier antici- 
patory buying acted to curb employment expansion in consumer 


durable goods industries. 


In the year following the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea the employment situa- 
tion in Canada has undergone a number of 
substantial changes. The impetus given by 
strong civilian demand, followed by an 
upsurge in investment and a growing 
volume of defence expenditures has brought 
about an increase of over 200,000 in civilian 
employment. About one-half of this in- 
crease has been absorbed in manufacturing 
industries, with notable gains of 25,000 in 
the iron and steel group, 14,000 in motor 
vehicles and 10,000 in electrical apparatus. 
The strong demand for paper and lumber 
has created 35,000 additional jobs in 
logging, while industrial expansion has 
added 20,000 to the construction working 
force. At July 1, less than 3 per cent of 
the total labour force was seeking work 
through the National Employment Service. 

This rapid rate of expansion in employ- 
ment showed some signs of slackening 
during June. By the month’s end the bulk 
of hiring for such seasonal industries as 
construction, agriculture and transportation 
had taken place. A smaller flow of workers 
continued mainly into construction, food 
processing and pulp and paper mills. In 
the manufacturing industries there was 
some easing in manpower requirements, 
with the exception of aircraft, shipbuilding 
and railway rolling stock firms, which were 
steadily expanding. 

Coinciding with the somewhat slackened 
demand for labour, has been an increase 
in supply. The end of the school term 
released thousands of young persons to join 
the working force, mainly in the clerical 


and unskilled classes. At the same time, 
through recent lay-offs by automobile and 
household appliance manufacturers, more 
metal tradesmen and production workers 
have become available. 


While these considerations apply gener- 
ally to the economy as a whole, the 
developments of the month in each region 
were quite different in character. In the 
Atlantic and Quebec regions the seasonal 
expansion of employment in fishing and 
agriculture was still in full swing. In 
Ontario, where the majority of lay-offs in 
hard goods industries have taken place, 
there was an increase in the number of 
job seekers. The labour market was gen- 
erally tight in the Prairies, but in British 
Columbia a long spell of dry weather cut 
down the job opportunities in agriculture 
and threw thousands of loggers out of 
work. 

The effect of higher sales taxes and 
tighter credit regulations on consumer 
demand has been reflected in employment 
in the metal using industries. The most 
notable development is that the upsurge of 
employment in automobile and household 
appliance firms has halted, but, as well, 
employment gains in durable producer 
goods industries has slowed down. This 
group includes manufacturers of transpor- 
tation equipment, industrial machinery and 
agricultural implements. In the seven 
months ending in May, employment in this 
group increased by 22,000, but it is 
expected that the increase between May 
and October will amount to only 9,000. 
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Major employment gains 
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A total year to year employment increase of over 200,000 has been divided evenly between a! 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing industries. Increases in the former group were concentrated 
mainly in iron and steel industries, transportat jon equipment and electrical apparatus manufactur 
ing. The most notable gains in the non-manufacturing sector of the economy occurred in forestry 
and construction. 


This increase will likely be concentrated 
in firms manufacturing aircraft, ships, rail- 
way rolling stock and industrial machinery. 
Employment in other firms in the group is 
expected to remain stationary or decrease 
slightly. 

The pause in the rate of expansion of 
producer goods manufacturing, together 
with lay-offs of workers in consumer 
durable goods, has partially relieved the 
extreme shortage of skilled metal trades- 
men. Experienced tool makers, die setters, 
machinists and sheet metal workers are 
still needed, particularly in the defence 
manufacturing centres, but the intensity of 
demand has moderated. The list of scarce 
skills is still long, however. At the end 
of June it included, in addition to those 
mentioned, loggers, carpenters, bricklayers, 
miners, auto mechanics and several cate- 
gories of unskilled labour. 

The position of the labour force in the 
textile industry remained practically un- 
changed from the previous month, with 
surpluses of clothing workers in Montreal 
and Toronto. Many more in the secondary 
textile industry are on short time and 
material shortages have caused lay-offs in 
some primary mills. While the summer is 
normally a period of low production before 
work begins on fall orders, several factors 
have combined to accentuate the seasonal 
slackness. Recent bank restrictions put a 
halt to forward buying and in some cases 
forced the liquidation of retail stocks, 
which had been Luilt up to record post- 
war levels in the early part of the year. 
As a result, secondary and primary pro- 
ducers have found their stocks piling up. 
As well, falling wool prices and predictions 
of a bumper cotton crop in the United 
States will likely cause retailers to reduce 
orders in the immediate future in the 
expectation of lower prices. However, the 
high levels of income indicate that con- 
sumer demand for clothing will not 
materially decline and it is known that 
future defence requirements are large. On 
this basis, primary producers were con- 
tinuing to operate at capacity. 


Regional Analysis 


The month of June brought further 
substantial gains in employment to the 
Atlantic region. The full-scale resumption 
of fishing, farming, logging, and construc- 
tion activity in all four provinces has 
absorbed a great many workers. Particu- 
larly heavy drains on the surplus of 
unskilled labour were the United States 
defence construction works at Goose Bay 
and the Seven Islands railway construction. 
Recruiting of harvest help for Ontario has 


been light, except in Newfoundland. Fish- 
ing activity was somewhat hampered by 
shortages of ice, but this shortage was 
being overcome by importation and a rapid 
expansion of artificial ice manufacturing 
capacity. Coal mining operations in Nova 
Scotia were interrupted during June by a 
breakdown at one mine and a repetition 
of last year’s shaft fire at another. Total 
number of miners affected was 775, of 
which 400 were laid off indefinitely. The 
highlight of the manufacturing scene was 
the announcement of a $16 million steel 
plant expansion program for Sydney. A 
third defence shipbuilding contract has 
brought the Halifax total to almost $25 
million increasing the number of job oppor- 
tunities there but shipbuilding activity in 
Saint John has been temporarily inter- 
rupted by a labour dispute. 

In Quebec, expansion of activity and 
employment continued during June in 
agriculture, construction, logging and min- 
ing, and in the defence production sectors 
of manufacturing. The sustained general 
improvement was reflected in a further 
decline of 7,300 in job applications at 
NES offices in the Quebec region, bringing 
the month-end total to 39,900—2-8 per cent 
of the estimated civilian labour force of 
the region as against 3-3 per cent a month 
earlier. Very heavy cutting schedules, 
unattractive working conditions and the 
attraction of construction, farm and indus- 
trial employment have combined to aggra- 
vate the already severe shortages of loggers 
in many areas. With favourable crop 
prospects, demand for farm help has been 
generally active, and the supply of this 
type of labour is growing scarcer. Slacken- 
ing sales since May have reduced employ- 
ment in furniture manufacturing, and have 
aggravated the seasonal slackness in 
primary and secondary textiles and leather 
products. At the same time, employment 
has continued to rise in heavy industries 
engaged in defence production and short- 
ages of skilled metalworkers persist. New 
housing starts continued to run well below 
the 1950 level, while the materials and 
manpower needs of resource development, 
defence construction and industrial expan- 
sion may not yet have reached sufficient 
volume to absorb all the slack. 

In Ontario, reduced production schedules, 
accompanied by short-time work and 
temporary lay-offs, dotted the manufactur- 
ing scene during June. As a result of 
slackening sales, partially induced by 
higher taxes and credit restrictions and 
partially a natural reaction to the heavy 
surge of buying during the first four months 
of this year, the level of consumer goods 
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production has been cut back, and the 
number of available workers in several 
Ontario manufacturing centres was higher 
at the end of June than at the beginning. 
Job applications at NES offices totalled 
39,800 at June 28, an increase of 3,600 
during the month. Among the industries 
affected have been the manufacturers of 
automobiles and auto parts, household 
furniture and furnishings, electrical appli- 
ances, textile and leather products. The 
slackening in the last two industries has 
been more than seasonal. These lay-offs, 
while they do not appear to have created 
any particular surpluses of manpower, have 
slightly eased some of the spot shortages 
of specific skills, particularly in metal- 
working but it seems unlikely that most 
of the workers involved will be re-employed 
or absorbed into other jobs for some time. 
The seasonal requirements for harvesting, 
totalling some 1,500 were being recruited in 
the Prairie and Maritime regions, but the 
movement into Ontario during June pro- 
gressed more slowly than had been hoped. 
While this temporary shortage remains 
acute, the demand for year-round farm 
help has been partially met by immigra- 
tion. The shortage of woods workers grew 
more acute, and is not likely to be relieved 
until fall. Mining output maintained its 
upward trend with a strong demand for 
experienced miners and mine _ beginners. 
The large volume of construction activity 
currently under way has caused a few 
scattered shortages of manpower. 
Economic activity in the Prairie region 
approached its peak summer level during 
June. The heaviest demand was for able- 
bodied workers as the requirements for 
highways and railway construction were 
added to the continuing needs of agri- 
culture, forestry, mining and construction. 
To some extent the demand was being met 
by students, but at the end of the month 
a large number of jobs were available for 
pulp cutters, skilled and unskilled miners, 
auto mechanics, farm hands and unskilled 
construction and railway maintenance 


workers. Job applcations from male 
workers dropped a further 3,000 to a total 
of 9,500, while applications from female 
workers remained practically stationary. 
With some exceptions the crop prospects 
in the region are very promising, but farm 
labour requirements have fallen off until 
harvest time. Spot’surpluses and shortages 
of carpenters and other construction labour 
have occurred because while total invest- 
ment in new construction will probably 
exceed that of last year by over $100 
million, much basic industry expansion and 
defence construction is taking place in 
remote areas and a disproportionate amount 
is taking place in Alberta. 

In the Pacific region the downward trend 
in the number seeking employment con- 
tinued during the first half of June. A 
prolonged period of dry weather seriously 
reduced the yield of berry crops, and the 
attendant fire hazard caused the closure of 
the majority of logging camps, putting 
thousands of men out of work. The result- 
ing unemployment in these two activities 
was enough to reverse the trend of the 
previous period. Jcb applications from 
male workers showed an increase of 2,000 
during the last week of the month, with 
the greater part recorded at Courtenay, 
Duncan and Nanaimo. Total for the 
region at June 28 was 22,300. Employment 
in manufacturing continued to advance 
slowly. The most buoyant sectors were the 
wood products and shipbuilding industries. 
The former has been stimulated -by the 
recent confirmation of lumber contracts 
with the United Kingdom, while in the 
latter defence contracts for an $8 million 
escort vessel in each of the three largest 
firms will probably necessitate an increase 
of 50 per cent in employment. The open- 
ing of salmon fishing in the northern areas 
caused an employment increase in canneries 
and large construction projects steadily 
absorbed an increasing number of workers. 
Mining developments were maturing 
rapidly, accompanied by a shortage of hard 
rock miners, mining engineers and assayers. 
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HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN 
THE ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950° 


Almost all of the plant employees in the Electrical Apparatus 
and Supplies Industry were reported on a 5-day week in 1950, 


with most working 40 hours. 


The majority of workers were 


given from one to three weeks vacation with pay depending 
upon length of employment; and most were paid for 8 observed 


statutory holidays. 


Information on overtime payment, regular rest and wash-up 
periods, and wage differentials for extra-shift operations 1s also 
presented in the following article. 


There were few changes in hours and 
working conditions in the _ Electrical 
Apparatus and Supplies Industry, for which 
comparable information is available,t dur- 


*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings for piece-work- 
ers) and certain conditions of work in _ their 
establishments during the last pay period preceding 
October 1, 1950. 


1 Comparable information on the normal work 
week, overtime payment, annual vacations with pay 
and statutory holidays may be obtained from the 
industrial breakdowns presented in the article 
“Working Conditions in Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries, October 1949’’, Lasour GAzerTeE, November 
1950, p. 1836. : 


ing the year preceding October 1, 1950. 
However, there was a noticeable decrease 
in the normal weekly hours of work and 
a slight increase in the proportion of 
employees who could become eligible for 
a maximum vacation of three weeks with 
pay after long periods of employment. 

Almost all of the employees in this 
industry were on a 5-day week in 1950, 
with more than half normally working 40 
hours. Time and one-half was the pre- 
dominant rate for overtime during the 
week and for work on Sundays, but double 
time or double time and one-half was 
normally paid when work was necessary 
on statutory holidays. 

Most of the workers were employed in 
plants which gave annual vacations of one 


TABLE I.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND 
SUPPLIES INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950. 


Canada Quebec Ontario Other Provinces 

Norma Woakiy Howm PRD Lane | Fag? [ni | Ht [ine | Ha | ee 
ments Workers ae Workers mente Workers ane Workers 

Establishments on a 
5-Day Week 
AD) Pree, osc ne Ue eee Sonne 56 | 21,237 7 | 6,847 37 | 13,787 12 603 
Over 40 and under 424.................. Or 6048: Fede Widen 0s. Sal oD OAS al arene sical ccrmeyeee 
OL ge EF ES 22 | 2,162 1 44 19 1,994 2 124 
Over 424 and under 44................. 6 | 4,489 2 52 BWR cAeAOT ecm care: c ofc | aiateterepntted 
Ce ee Or ee ROSAS CRAY ¢ OCDE 9 | 1,905 4| 1,557 5 SAS i lites dee stilton rade 
AG een tas Pome Ae Coie as co te cai ws 27. | 4,282 4] 1,043 DON Hara eae sl nacciae A catellieeeeareals 
DET AN AME arate Rims ysis Mele vi gis's- 7 620 3 215 4 BOD: |e oc s Seallneetreees 
a ER oot ao ITS 136 | 39,743 21 9,758 101 | 29,258 14 727 
All Establishments 

De, crank MANE. so she Be elke x nae 56 | 21,237 7 | 6,847 37 | 13,787 12 603 
Over 40 and under 424.........,....... 9 ONS Me ose te Mo aioe cat 3 Oe a7 338) SSeS AP neh or 
COS ory nen IOS ae 22 | 2,162 1 44 19 | 1,994 2 124 
Over 424 and under 44.................. 6| 4,489 Pp 52 ee CY ae eee el ris een 
BA sg akigs eGR tsi cel 405.249 15 | 2,188 6 | 1,721 7 431 2 36 
fe, Sent ager ESS. et A iy ae CAR 28 4,627 4 1,043 24 By DOA tt 5a ofBaietenti Nu sieles a5 
DIOR anise ineld fe vere eied Herne» 13 897 6 370 7 BEIG | ecteaieredhe ape taee 
Pesta acmteiersiaiaca clas csiecaibssiaieé 149 | 40,648 26 | 10,077 107 | 29,808 16 763 


week with pay after a year of employment, 
iwo weeks with pay after up to 5 years 
and three weeks after 20 years. More 
than 80 per cent of the workers in the 
industry were in plants which observed and 
paid for 8 statutory holidays although not 
worked. 

Just over one-half of the workers 
received regular rest periods and just under 
one-half received regular wash-up periods 
in 1950. Almost all of the workers on the 
evening and night shifts were paid a wage 
differential for this extra-shift work. 

The information in this article was 
obtained from 150 establishments employ- 
ing about 40,500 workers engaged in the 
production of batteries, heavy electrical 
machinery and equipment, radios and radio 
parts, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and 
appliances, and miscellaneous  electrica 
products. About three-quarters of these 
employees were located in Ontario and 
about one-quarter in Quebec. A_ small 
number of workers, less than 2 per cent, 
were in Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia. Slightly more than one-quarter 
of the plant workers were women. 


The Normal Work Week.—The signifi- 
cant feature of the normal work week in 


the Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 
Industry is the high proportion of plant 
workers on a 5-day week. Almost 98 per 
cent of the employees in this industry 
were reported working 5 days a week in 
1950, more than half of whom were 
normally working a 5-day 40-hour week 
(Table I). This industrial group has a 
greater percentage of workers on a 5-day 
week, according to the 1950 survey, than any 
of the other major industrial groups in the 
Canadian manufacturing industries.? 

Almost all of the employees in the 
industry were working from 40 to 45 hours 
a week, with just over 80 per cent working 
less than 44 hours. Fifty-two per cent of 
the workers were reported on a 40-hour 
week in 1950. 

In Quebec, more than two-thirds of the 
plant workers were on a 40-hour week, and 
an additional 27 per cent were on a 44- or 
45-hour week. There was a greater varia- 
tion in the normal weekly hours in Ontario. 


2 See, “The Normal Work Week in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries, October, 1950,” Lasour 
Gazerte, June 1951, p. 797. The difference between 
the number of employees shown in that article and 
Table I of the present article results from the 
receipt of additional information since the previous 
article was published. 


TABLE I.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Canada Quebec Ontario Other Provinces 
Length of Vacation == > 
‘ and Estab- | Plant | Estab- | Plant Estab- | Plant | Estab- |. Plant » 
Service Requirements lish- Work- lish- Work- lish- Work- lish- Work- 
, ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers 
Initial Vacation 
One Week With Pay After: 145 | 40,252 24) 9,874 105 
iene than | -vear oies.ci.5. 25+ cee 12) 6,863 2 5,336 10 
; 1 CEE Gre etait opie tetas 129 | 33,127 20 4,410 94 
Service not specified............... 4 262 2 128 1 
Two Weeks With Pay After: 5 228 1 a1 4 
MEMOBDe Acre vate pe fae dca = 3 161 i 21 2 
Service not specified 2 OF ei gate ue | Tee 2 
AL OCB Tete ais treat cv see ees 150 | 40,480 25 | 9,895 109 
Maximum Vacation 
Two Weeks With Pay After: 66 | 6,066 7 612 50 
Less than 5 years.................. 20 | 1,570 2 84 15 
Bevearscs toh. n lees ect 41 | 4,150 3 203 32 
More'than 5 years, 2. ...4.0...5<02 5 346 2 225 3 
Three Weeks With Pay After: 53 | 32,892 13} 9,279 38 
AP VORTS, Ss ihiy as ove Mave oyster nels 11 | 3,214 1 2 10 
OU ORIET AS fe tee tts 5 Acne Nit 28 | 26,829 9) 8,961 19 
25 years. RioPacas eobictiy hs Sexes, 7 1,411 2 132 5 
Otherpertods: .icts teu... kk 7 | 1,438 1 159 4 
Four Weeks With I ay After: 
BON OOLE sn. sislclnis.s Mock erate Ree 2 OTS |e Sepaeraitaycts evirera sian 2 
Initial Vacation Maintained: 29 849 6 104 19 
He Weak yh ee hes: = disc eae 26 750 5 104 16 
wo wesley. aes. (ewe ..?. dh alot ee 3 89 [OSes 4: eae ee 3 
Otel Ren, .. 2 eee ere an 150 | 40,480 25 | 9,895 109 
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Forty-six per cent of the employees in that 
province were working 40 hours a week, 38 
per cent were working between 40 and 44 
hours, and most of the remainder were 
normally working 45 hours. 


There has been some decrease in the 
normal work week during the year pre- 
ceding the survey in October 1950. In 1949 
about 34 per cent of the employees were 
working 44 or 45 hours a week, whereas 
in 1950 the proportion in this group had 
reduced to 17 per cent. Correspondingly, 
the proportion of plant employees working 
less than 44 hours increased from 62 per 
cent in 1949 to 81 per cent in 1950. 


There was no apparent change in the 
proportion of employees on a 5-day week 
during the year. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the predominant overtime payment for 
work after standard daily or weekly hours. 
However, about 20 per cent of the workers 
were employed in plants which reported 
paying time and one-half for the first 3 or 
4 hours of overtime and double time 
thereafter. 


Time and one-half was also predominant 
for work on Sundays, or the 7th working 
day of a continuous operation, but about 
20 per cent of the workers were eligible 
to receive dotible time for work on this 
day. 

Double time or double time and one- 
half was generally paid for work performed 
on statutory holidays. About 40 per cent 
of the employees were in plants which paid 


double time for work on these holidays and 
about 55 per cent were in those which paid 
double time and one-half. 


Annual Vacations with Pay.—Almost all 
of the plant workers in the Electrical 
Apparatus and Supplies Industry were 
employed in establishments which gave an 
initial vacation of one week with pay, 
generally after a year of employment 
(Table II). 

All but about 2 per cent of the workers 
were in plants where the period of annual 


vacation with pay was increased as the 
worker’s term of employment continued. 
Fifteen per cent of the workers could 


become eligible for two weeks vacation, 
mainly after 5 years or less of employ- 
ment; and most of the remainder could 
become eligible for three weeks with pay, 
generally after 20 years. This latter group 
of employees are also entitled to receive 
an intermediate vacation period of two 
weeks with pay, mainly after 5 years or 
less of employment. A small number of 
employees could become eligible for a 
maximum vacation of four weeks after 25 
years’ service. 

In Quebec about 94 per cent of the 
workers were in plants giving a maximum 
vacation of three weeks with pay, as com- 
pared with 79 per cent in Ontario. 

During the preceding year there was a 
slight increase, from 76 to 81 per cent, in 
the proportion of employees who could 
become eligible for a maximum vacation of 
three weeks with pay. 


TABLE TII._STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 
ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Canada Quebec Ontario Other Provinces 

Number of Statutory Estab- | Piant | Estab- | Plant Plant Plant | Estab- | Plant 
Holidays Observed lish- Work- lish- Work- lish- Work- lish- Work- 

ments ers ments ers. ments ers ments ers 
Maer CIN Niet cours sana sloec sss 9 Ly ieee ne | meet ey 8 509 1 15 
PER Senne enw: Wid Sut Soa 26 | 2,049 14 813 DZ 2} FV 2OO: ad «croton al | hde ary ee 
PNT cine ia laae ancl eagiss 98 | 36,846 9] 8,914 85 | 27.692 4 240 
MUGEN CHEMISE Arik snes oe che eco aee 17} 1,061 2 168 4 385 ll 508 
PROTA eat ate cravarciel ew csct 19 os 150 | 40,480 25] 9,895 109 | 29,822 16 763 
Number of Statutory Holidays 
Paid For When Not Worked 

IGG oe OMe oe NA Rial sin ittiawioecest os 16} 1,373 2 138 10 | 1,078 4 157 
LGN OMFS ig. bil Steud eta aasrautA cn oye 19 | 1,059 3 246 15 656 1 157 
Gemma actasidattecisietsc she ts aM Sah Ry ltrraesteet ant lice sae 18 | 2,007 3 145 

UGE D.C: Tee anes eee 17} 1,974 9 429 BN ge DAB le. triacs «peti acre 
Pe ES a Aalig iyo Saad org a Kale 9 70 | 33,683 10} 9,073 58 | 24,536 2 74 

MOSSE OLE DEI ES refs Bere ai cla, cays arse’ sos. bresizele 6 230 1 UF Wane ote Heed Cae 5 221 
No Information......... At ant Chien cits 1 Ble c= ees 2 Ae oid te oe Ae eee a 1 9 
WRG CUE Bs 0 nee ene are 150 | 40,480 25} 9,895 109 | 29,822 16 763 


Ninety-six per cent of the workers in 
this industry were employed in plants 
which closed down for a vacation period. 
More than 85 per cent were in those which 
shut down for two weeks, and about 11 
per cent in those which shut down for one 
week. 


Statutory Holidays.—Almost all of the 
employees in the Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies Industry were in plants which 
observed 5 or more statutory holidays in 
1950 (Table III). Ninety-one per cent of 
the workers were in those plants which 
observed 8 statutory holidays and a further 
5 per cent were in those which observed 
7 holidays. 


Less than 4 per cent of the employees 
in the industry, most of whom were located 
in Ontario, were not paid for any of the 
observed statutory holidays unless these 
days were worked. Eighty-three per cent 
of the workers were paid for 8 statutory 
holidays when not worked, and about 5 
per cent each were paid for 6 and 7 
observed holidays. In Quebec a_ higher 
proportion of the workers were paid for 
all of the observed statutory holidays than 
in Ontario. 

There was almost no change in the 
numbers of observed and paid statutory 
holidays during the year previous to the 
1950 survey. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.—About 54 
per cent of the workers in the industry 
were permitted regular rest periods and 46 
per cent were permitted regular wash-up 
periods (Table IV). Most of those receiv- 
ing recognized rest periods, about 80 per 
cent, were given two 10-minute periods, and 
a further 12 per cent were given one 10- 
minute period daily. 

There was more variation in the number 
and length of the recognized wash-up 
periods. Forty per cent of the workers 
receiving these wash-up periods were given 
one 5-minute period daily, 26 per cent were 
given two 5-minute periods, and 22 per 
cent were given two periods of less than 
5 minutes each. 


Shift Differentials Approximately 11 
per cent of the workers in the Electrical 
Apparatus and Supplies Industry were 
reported to be on an other than day shift 
at the time of the 1950 survey, about 8 
per cent of whom were on the 2nd or 
afternoon shift and 3 per cent on the 3rd 
or night shift (Table V). 


Almost all of these extra-shift employees 
were paid a wage differential for their 
shift work. About 46 per cent of the 
workers receiving a wage bonus for work 
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on the afternoon shift were paid 6 cents 
an hour, 23 per cent were paid 5 cents 
an hour and almost 20 per cent were paid 
an extra 10 per cent of their regular wage. 

Just under 60 per cent of the workers 
on the night shift were paid a shift bonus 
of from 6 to 10 cents an hour, with 22 per 
cent being paid 6 cents. About one-third 
of the workers were paid a bonus of 10 
per cent of their wage. 


TABLE IV.—REST AND WASH-UP 
PERIODS IN THE ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Plant 
Number and Length of Rest Workers 
and Wash-up Periods Rest Washaip 
Periods | Periods 
One period of: 
5 minutes..... sae: atehsra\ sus tress hema | Aen etree 7,740 
10 minuteeye .cvrcitenceeeeteo ee 2,679 178 
Otherto. och ener ie 211 |} 272 
Two periods of: 
Less: than 6 minutes sy .40000 cee ene 4,067 
& minutes... .oose.b ss oeae eee eee ces 4,766 
10 minutes’ ..ists< de coe 17,211 86 
1B WAIN) 2 ss su'e stele araers sete STB Wess ca wears 
Other! 5. esse eee 713 154 
OURO DOP Id oan 005s eterna ae ae 74 511 
Informally permitted ............004. 24 840 
Totale:wni.cege eee nee 21,790 18, 614 
Allowed to part of plant only........ 190 Seon 


Not allowed or information not 


roportea |. 2 26 Sr gee 18,560 21,866 


TABLE V.—SHIFT DIFFERENTIALS IN 
THE ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND 
SUPPLIES INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Plant 
Workers 


2nd shift | 3rd shift 


Shift Differential 


Cents per hour: 


Less than 5 cents.............. 18 
5 conte i... gdncts chen een 698 
6 cents... ...4.0. deme Re eee 1,409 
7 to 10 cents... -Scmattnctieee 176 
Soe 8% son 
£0 8%. « sc cusisiece.snsnpuieisiele ores we oA a 
RAD De 592 
Other differential\,..canecus ors -enseee 865} Jencaneteaes 
Lotal -5icoscrectinecueeer 3,036 1,300 
No differential paid or no 
information reported ............5. 79 
Total onshilts. eaeeenee 3,115 1,309 | 
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WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE NON-FERROUS METAL PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950° 


The following article presents information on hours and working 
conditions of plant employees engaged in the smelting, refining 


or manufacture of products of non-ferrous metals. 


These non- 


ferrous metals include lead, zinc, aluminum, nickel, copper, 
magnesium, gold and silver. 


Average hourly wage rates for many representative occupations 
in the brass and copper products industry are also presented 


below. 


The majority of workers in the Non- 
ferrous Metal Products Industry were 
normally working 45 hours a week or less 
at October 1, 1950, although more than 
one-third were reported on a 48-hour week. 
Time and one-half was the predominant 
rate for overtime work after standard daily 
or weekly hours and for work on Sundays, 
but double time was the predominant pay- 
ment for work on statutory holidays. 

Most of the workers were in plants which 
gave an initial vacation with pay of one 
week after a year of employment and two 
weeks with pay after, mainly, 5 years. 
About one-third of the workers were in 
plants which also gave a further vacation 
of. three weeks with pay, generally after 
25 years of employment. Plants employing 
40 per cent of the employees were closed 
down for a vacation period in 1950. 


Ninety-five per cent of the employees 
were in plants which observed from 6 to 
9 statutory holidays and 57 per cent were 
in those which paid for 6 to 8 of the holi- 
days when these days were not worked. 


About one-half of the plant employees 
were given regular daily rest periods and 
one-third were given regular wash-up 
periods. Almost all of the workers on 
extra-shift operations were paid a wage 
differential for their shift work. 

Average hourly wage rates for 19 repre- 
sentative occupations in the Brass and 
Copper Products Industry ranged from 89 
cents for Labourers to $1.38 for Elec- 


*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings for piece-workers) 
and ¢ertain conditions of work in their establish- 
ments during the last pay period preceding October 
1, 1950. 


tricians. The wage rates generally aver- 
aged lower in Quebec than in Ontario, and 
lower in Montreal than in Toronto. 

The survey of the Non-ferrous Metal 
Products Industry in 1950 covered some 
165 establishments employing 27,262 plant 
workers. About 40 per cent of these 
workers were engaged in non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining, 25 per cent in the 
manufacture of brass and copper products, 
20 per cent aluminum products, and the 
remainder producing jewellery and silver- 
ware, white metal alloys, or miscellaneous 
non-ferrous metal products. The non- 
ferrous metals include lead, zinc, aluminum, 
nickel, magnesium, gold, silver cadmium, 
tin and cobalt. 

Just under one-half of the workers were 
employed in Ontario, about 35 per cent in 
Quebec and 11 per cent in British Columbia. 
A small proportion of workers, about 2 
per cent, were reported in New Brunswick, 
Manitoba and Alberta. Eight per cent of 
the employees included in the survey were 
women. 


Average Wage Rates.—Average hourly 
wage rates and the 80 per cent ranges of 
hourly rates are shown in Table I for 19 
representative occupations in the Brass and 
Copper Products division of the Non- 
ferrous Metal Products Industry. Averages 
for Canada as a whole, together with 
averages and ranges for the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario and the cities of 
Montreal and Toronto, are presented in 
this table. 

Electricians were paid the highest average 
hourly rate at October 1950, the Canada 
average being $1.38; and Tool and Die 
Makers were paid the next highest average 
rate, $1.34 for Canada as a whole. The 
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average rate for Labourers, 89 cents, was 
the lowest Canada average of the. 19 
selected occupations listed in Table I. 

In general, the average wage rates were 
lower in Quebec than in Ontario and, com- 
paring the two cities shown, were lower in 
Montreal than in Toronto. 


The Normal Work Week.—The majority 
of plant employees in the Non-ferrous 
Metal Products Industry, just under 60 per 
cent, were normally working 45 hours a 
week or less at the time of the 1950 survey 
(Table II). However, the largest single 
group of workers, 37 per cent, were reported 
on a 48-hour week. About 30 per cent 
of the employees were normally working,44 
or 45 hours a week, and about the same 
proportion were working less than 44 hours. 


Most of the workers reported on a 48- 
hour week were located in Quebec. In that 
province about 77 per cent of the workers 
were on-a normal 48-hour week and a 
further 17 per cent were on a 44- or 45- 
hour week. In Ontario, more than three- 
quarters of the employees were normally 
working 45 hours a week or less, with about 
43 per cent working 44 or 45 hours. Almost 
19 per cent of the workers in Ontario were 
on a 48-hour week. Most of the workers 
in British Columbia were reported to be 
working a normal week of 42 hours. 


Fifty-seven per cent of the plant workers 
were reported on a 5-day week in 1950, an 
increase from 48 per cent a year earlier. 
Almost all of the employees on a 5-day 
week were working 45 hours a week or less, 
with 40 per cent working 40 hours and 28 
per cent 45 hours. About 93 per cent of 


the workers in British Columbia and 70 
per cent in Ontario were reported on a 
5-day week, whereas less than one-quarter 
of the workers in Quebec were reported in 
this group. 


Overtime Payment.—One and _ one-half 
times the regular wage was the general 
payment for work after standard daily or 
weekly hours and for work on Sunday (or 
the 7th workiag day where the operation 
is continuous). Double time for work on 
Sunday, however, was reported paid by 
establishments employing more than 12 per 
cent of the workers. 

Double time was predominant overtime 
payment for work on statutory holidays. 
About 60 per cent of the workers were 
employed in establishments which paid 
double time for work on statutory holi- 
days; and 15 per cent were in those which 
paid two and one-half times the regular 
rates for work done on these holidays. 


Annual Vacations with Pay.—Almost all 
of the employees in the Non-ferrous Metal 
Products Industry, for which information 
on vacations was received in 1950, were in 
establishments which reported an _ initial 
vacation period of one week with pay, 
mainly after a year of employment (Table 
IJ1). Most of the remainder were in those 
which reported an initial vacation of two 
weeks with pay. 

About 88 per cent of the workers were 
emp!oyed in establishments which increased 
the period of vacation with pay as the 
worker’s term of employment continued. 
Almost all of these workers could become 
eligible for a vacation of two weeks with 


TABLE I1.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE NON-FERROUS METAL PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Canada Quebec Ontario ee ey Other Provinces 
Normal Weekly Hours —' 
Estab-| Plant | Estab-| Plant | Estab-| Plant | Estab-| Plant | Estab-| Plant 
lish- | Work-| lish- | Work-| lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- 
ments «rs ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers 
Establishments on a 
5-Day Week 

ANiand Less ss Mh os. G shave 46 | 2,489 8 147 27 | 2,070 9 220 2 52 
Over 40 and under 44......... 12 | 3,919 1 69 9 931 2 pa ea, a Oa 
ec hali-1=, che ciate 10 | 1,722 3 829 6 874 1 DO ae. Sl a Sake 
I RCE Ly. eisai Veraysisisicss « 36 | 3,988 7 778 DB mS tSUGs Whetempentnelllsa cher orc-< 1 347 
CONTR SoS, Ge © Ae Sa Oe 20] 3,171 9 658 IRSA ame SD esep atte Oy heen a¥eane Keel nee eate Res wil Peyarai te es 
POU ah ta slasasale't ss 124 | 15,319 28 | 2,481 81] 9,251 12 | 3,188 3 399 

All Establishments 
AMand 16882. oe sjcundes ss 46 | 2,489 8 147 27-| 2,070 9 220 2 52 
Over 40 and under 44......... 15 | 5,581 1 69 th), (25.557 2] 2,949 1 6 
CE ane oe oe ier aoe 26 | 2,998 5 894 15} 1,704 3 225 3 175 
Oe One Saree ene $8] 5. 8 805 PT IAC PAR Sean Re (eran ie 1 347 
Over 45 and under 48......... 4 683 5 218 9 ABRon es. Mee 22 cute |'f Ooms, 2 pel eamptaek 
EE SSSR Aa yodeee aoe 21 | 10,163 13 | 7,711 Pema MEE ATO TIE), S7.b. x ailhiodereiM sll ovine droite tosaelateteas 
OPER AD eerie cet Mike us iisieids. 2 4 238 1 “1.0 (ARN BERN |r 5 Bird cer es eect eta eres 
TEE A? dees. < nahh 165 | 27,262 44 | 10,082 100 | 13,206 14] 3,394 7 580 
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pay, generally after 5 years of employ- 
ment, and about 40 per cent of this group 
could have their paid vacation period 
further increased to three weeks, mainly 
after 25 years. A small number of workers 
could become eligible for a vacation of four 
weeks with pay after long service with the 
company. 

Ten per cent of the workers in Quebec, 
35 per cent in Ontario and 86 per cent in 
British Columbia are in the group which 
could become eligible for a maximum vaca- 
tion of three weeks with pay. 


During the previous year there was little 
change in the annual vacation with pay 
policy in this industry. However, there was 
some increase, 21 to 32 per cent, in the 
proportion of workers who could receive 
three weeks with pay after longer periods 
of employment. 

Plants employing 40 per cent of the 
workers in the industry were reported to 
be closed down for a vacation period. 
About 43 per cent of these workers were 
employed in those plants which closed down 


for one week, about 45 per eent in those 
which closed down for two weeks, and the 
remainder in those which closed down for 
other periods. 


Statutory Holidays.—All of the employees 
in the Non-ferrous Metal Products Indus- 
try were employed in establishments which 
observed 3 or more statutory holidays in 
1950, with 95 per cent in those observing 
6 to 9 days (Table IV). Plants employing 
the largest group of workers, one-third, 
reported observing 8 statutory holidays, 
while those employing the next largest 
groups, about one-quarter each, reported 
6 and 9 days. 

Slightly more than one-half of the 
workers in Quebec were in plants which 
observed 9 statutory holidays, about the 
same proportion in Ontario were in those 
which observed 8 holidays, and 85 per 
cent in British Columbia in plants which 
observed 6 such days. 

These statutory holidays are the number 
of days when the establishment is normally 
not operating because of Federal, Pro- 


TABLE II.—_ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE NON-FERROUS METAL 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Canada Quebec Ontario British Other Provinces 
Columbia 
Length of Vacation and 
Service Requirement Estab- | Plant | Estab-| Plant | Estab-| Plant | Estab-| Plant | Estab-]| Plant 
lish- | Work- | Jish- | Work- | lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- | lish-. | Work- 
ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers 
IniriAL VACATION 
One Week with Pay after:...... 151 | 26,288 40 9,789 91 | 12,553 13 | 3,829 7 617 
Less than 1 year........... 22 1,904 8 892 12 OSD Seber: aollccetrce te 2 ‘We 
IR OAT Meee eet Msc een ica 126 | 23,927 32 | 8,897 76 | 11,161 13 | 3,329 5 540 
Service not specified. ....<. 3 Dy fl ae 2s a |e ee 2 3 57d Be SE Aa oes 3 hea chs cide hole «/ol] eaeetats et 
Between One and Two Weeks 1 25 1 BBB Vivo apse <ifraverb anotars ef kis cusie Sota peas acwietern Bia recite larara ish ata EaneS 
Two Weeks with Pay after:...... 11 868 2 230 8 573 1 BB*'| wc eet oll arene 
Less than 1 year........... 2 1003). ..06: Aleem 1 35 1 On eer She cet Soe 
AP YORE settee eit at yee oe 7 589 1 75 6 BIS fF és des chine guns tide tebg cols aan 
Service not specified....... 2 179 1 155 Df 24 hi se. ate eed cities eke ai rerare 
Otel... = see oo 163 | 27,181 43 | 10,044 99 | 13,126 14 | 3,394 T 617 
Maximum VACATION 
Two Weeks with Pay after:..... 78 | 14,739 20) 7,229 68 | 7,313 
Less than 5 years........... 27 1,712 9 388 16 1,258 
WiMCALS cue ho sae cet Sed 49 | 12,808 11 | 6,841 35 | 5,836 
More than 5 years.......... 2 PAS |... 2b Pees 2 219 
Three Weeks with Pay after:.... g. 8, 566 41 1,024 15 | 4,661 
20 MERTON uy Salsas nak ates 17 | 7,674 4] 1,024 8 | 3,659 
Other periods.....¢........ “ 808. 1c ck eles et eres a 892 
Four Weeks with Pay after:..... 
20/40: 80 ears: th wie c weer 3 484 1 826 2 158 
Other Vacation Periods........ 1 52 1 BEN ciare shat [Se cats. dhe f ieim etatarcte cet Helier te ane a OEE 
Initial Vacation Maintained... 57 | 3,840 VA ES Sf 29) 1,104 
One week with pay......... 48 | 2,774 14] 1,158 24 858 
Between 1 and 2 weeks..... 1 25 1 2B). cae oa. cletasein| cnt Sel ete ene tae 
Two weeks with pay....... 8 541 2 230 5 246 
otel:, atahics eaier at 163 | 27,181 43 | 10,044 99 | 13,126 


vincial or Municipal holidays, or religious 
holidays regularly observed by the closing 
of the plant. 

Only 6 per cent of the workers in 1950, 
compared with 14 per cent in 1949, were 
not paid for any of the observed statutory 
holidays unless these days were worked. 
About 57 per cent of the workers were 
paid for 6 to 8 of the statutory holidays 
when not worked and a further 19 per cent 
were paid for 2 holidays not worked. 
Almost all of this latter group were 
employed in Quebec plants. 

Sixty per cent of the workers in Quebec 
were paid for 2 or 3 statutory holidays, 
82 per cent in Ontario were paid for 6, 7 
or 8 days, and 85 per cent in British 
Columbia were paid for 6 holidays when 
not worked. 

During the year previous to the 1950 
survey there was an increase in the propor- 
tion of employees being paid for some or 
all of the observed statutory holidays when 
not worked, as mentioned above, and a few 
increases in the number of these holidays 
being paid for. For example, one-quarter 
of the workers were paid for 7 or more 
statutory holidays in 1950 compared with 
about 14 per cent in 1949. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.—Forty per 
cent of the plant workers in the Non- 
ferrous Metal Products Industry were 
employed in establishments which gave 
regular rest periods, and a further 19 per 
cent were in those which reported giving 
rest periods to part of the plant only 
(Table V). More than one-half of the 
workers given recognized rest periods 
received two 10-minute periods daily. 


About one-third of the workers were 
reported to be given regular wash-up 
periods. The largest group of these 


workers, about 36 per cent, were given two 
5-minute wash-up periods; and about 30 
per cent of the workers were given a single 


wash-up period daily, of from 5 to 15 
minutes. 
Shift Differentials—Just under  one- 


quarter of the workers in the industry were 
reported on extra-shift operations at the 
time of the 1950 survey, 14 per cent on the 
2nd (afternoon) shift and 10 per cent on 
the 3rd (night) shift. 

Eighty-eight per cent of the workers on 
the afternoon shift and more than 96 per 
cent of those on the night shift were 
reported paid a wage differential for this 


TABLE IV.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 
NON-FERROUS METAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Canada 
Number of Statutory 
Holidays Observed Estab-| Plant | Estab- 
lish- | Work- | lish- 
ments ers ments 
Dees: CHAN OF: teen cae. ck cscs 8 881 2 
Oe ere cick eoxiae 23 | 7,047 9 
es RAR er 24 | 3,334 12 
Be Saet ss eo cos te ae 72 | 9,036 9 
OS want rctaielsre nterattie 27 | 6,442 6 
More buan 927 see ee ce ve ote 9 441 5 
EDOEALG OPEN s\s.5 teint 163 | 27,181 43 
Number of Statutory 
Holidays Paid For When 
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163 | 27,181 43 


Quebec 


Plant 


——= 


British 


Ontario chaabia Other Provinces 

Estab-| Plant | Estab-| Plant | Estab-| Plant 

Work- | lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- 

ers ments ers ments ers ments ers 

535 6 AG NS ec lchl See bos Ala cice dP atthe ae eteh 
916 13 3,247 1 2, B84: | ik Soto gleaue 
1,317 ll 2,008 Dei heie  O: i saves cerad esate 
804 58 6,964 4 206 1 62 
5,179 10 543 fi 278 4 442 
293 1 18 1 17 2 113 
10,044 99 | 13,126 14| 3,394 7 617 
815 15 500 8 216 4 156 
163 4 DSO eters bested besa Bite erstave' | atoe:a, «soll Gres eee 
4,984 3 Outre MITE eaRS g Serta ce iaccreil ese ’a aisilltco ree 
1,019 4 Eble Mere ts cathe ea AAlks wide silneecamag 
529 6 OSI a Acton Caries aan Ppa OB) Mec eh: 
737 4 237 | SB TSihiccteet a. shin acer ate 
672 20 | 5,809 i Pa | ed (ees or 
535 Mia cea Woh sar esate arg. lareistala's e' oitiittep se wtalllearew snhas 
551 31 | 2,804 2 TST Cite cslaterates 
39 6 121 1 19 3 461 
serene 1 ED Liar reser eterantlcPata torch ts)| oiatecarst€l| erahdbers ee 
10,044 99 | 13,126 14 3,394 4 617 


TABLE V.—REST AND WASH-UP shift work (Table VI). The majority of 


PERIODS IN THE NON-FERROUS workers receiving a shift differential were 
a PO CtOneae ia ae paid a bonus of .5 cents an hour or less, 


although about 30 per cent of those on the 
night shift were paid a bonus of from 7 to 


Number of Plant 10 cents an hour. 
Number and Length of Rest Workers 
, and Wash-up Periods 5 TABLE VI.—SHIFT DIFFERENTIALS 
Rest, | Wash-up IN THE NON-FERROUS METAL 
Rerigds | ecu PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 
1959 
One period of: 
m PNTHUCER eso ds see ee pW Ree ee 947 
1Ominetesjecee =< pop oars 987 610 Ae Plant 
a geet Saitigacwerecade ended oul 1, th Shitt Differential orkers 
ee eS 2nd shift | 3rd Shift 
) riods of: 
qe Sek eta ER L See ee. 24 3,251 Cents per hour: 
OU bea kaon eee otis ont 6,426 863 Less than 4.cents. .... «si. 00 1, 137 1,046 
labia rcs Pes ACE eRe 946 192 A OBER Yay. hee ce eat at eee 1,102 47 
) DULCE Ae Mristaas CoB is sefocieite’s 538 1,416 B CONTE Fone « wide acl oes 875 570 
) WGo: LO centaisscs «aa, steernas eee 16 757 
Other periods ......2-2.0+eeeeeevenes 798 462 
Per cent 
Infermally permitted..........4..005 155 113 PE, tovl0%.&.. jesse snsemee= tae 216 4 
HERI re ese | 10,020 0,164. Oleh differential 202.0 RPA ae 14 165 
Allowed to part of plant only........ 5,076 454 Total csc t. See ee 3,360 2,589 
Not allowed or information net No differential paid or no 
¥ Pevortel iy: ‘ Mer emia hueaineet 11, 266 17, 644 information reported............+++- 456 100 
Patallltn.. sn/ise'e Pa oc Nea 27, 262 27, 262 Total on shift. occere-s doo 3,816 2,689 


WAGE RATES IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, OCTOBER, 1950 


A check of the data used as a basis for compiling the table on wage rates in the Construction industry indicates the 
need of revision in certain rates, mostly in Ontario and the Western provinces. The following table replaces, therefore, 
the latter part of Table I on page 868 of the June issue: 


Average Wage Rates per Hour 


Locality E Metal 
Electricians} Painters Plasterers | Plumbers yah Pigs Labourers 
‘ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Quebec— 

PUBOISs EVIRMOUOS: 5. shazte is ce terargtatage’<t+¢ (as 1.10 1.00 1.30 1.10 1.10 80 
Ontario— 

Belieci ile sees tereuaiewies ti alectekcine ers 1.10 1.00 1.65 1.40 1.40 15 

ISTARULOTO Crater crete cen Oes 1.25 1.00 1.30 1.50 95 85 

Bart Wither 69m 2 Sat. f aoe 1.55 1.20 1.70 1,55 1.55 90 

NGA D Mince coset aioe vn oboe vee cite oe Sa 1.05 1.00 1.30 1.45 1.00 85 

TAPAICTIR SS oe, a ae eee nen ee 1.65 1.30 1.90 1.70 1.45 90 

Snes tO os tes Pon os ct das hile ee 1,35 1.15 1.50 1.40 1.20 715 

eitehenerst.ot setiace ee ce «cate eee 1,20 1.00 1.50 1.60 1.15 .90 

London!, 1.55 1.10 1.90 1.65 1.31 85 

Ottawa.. a ee, ee 1.50 1.10 1.5) 1.70 1.57 75 

Reterborough. .).d¢6.&: 0604 te cae 1.10 1.00 1.50 1.35 1.25 .80 

Port Arthur. 1.55 1.20 1.70 1.55 1.5) 9) 

St. Catharines. . 1.30 1.00 1.50 1.60 1.50 85 

Toronto?, ates iets 1.85 1.50 2.00 1.85 1.85 95 

WYINGS OE ete te ck ieors, seis eh peeetae elec cee 1.92 1.35 1.70 1.85 1.70 1.05 
Manitoba— 

LEE NG Gn, PGR ASE RCE atina neo IOo ue: 1.30 1.20 1.50 1.35 1.10 .80 

IWADUIDOD: 2. ves heres ass Sake ernie Ae 1.50 1.20 1.75 1.65 1.10 .80 
Saskatchewan— 

MLOOSS) PA ntred ack setts ante e tnt oe cee 1.10 1.10 1.50 1.53 1:35 75 

DINGO ALD ODEN. | al dain t sata? fab tea 1.10 90 1.35 1.30 1.20 15 

TSAR eae EE chek A Els oe Ns Bg | 1.50 1.25 1.70 1.55 1:35 85 

MANAOLIt Shea aerate ess tise oes 1.40 1.10 1.55 1.50 1.10 85 7 
Alberta— 

(Sess bee Ae man Sooner ee 4 1.55 1.35 1.75 1.60 1.60 

Edmonton....... 1.70 1.30 1.85 1.70 1.60 

oe Hat.. 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.26 1.25 

BUGUTTURG FOP Ata isles theme actor site 1.40 1.10 1.50 d ‘ 

British Coltumbia— ay 

BTC USN hoy 2Ptanaldelve -ttremce 1.70 1.25 i a 1.70 1.60 

AR COMED aE boete age, « ein unl tik otters etelarsr ets 1,78 1.50 1,85 1.75 1.80 

MM LOLIEL aye come et fee 40k.) ities ito we ee: 1,75 1.45 1.75 1.65 1.73 


1 Carpenters 1.50 
2 Bricklayers and Masons 1.95; Carpenters 1.75 
* Bricklayers and Masons 1.80. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING* 


Cost-of-Living Index 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index increased 1:9 per cent 
between June 1 and July 3 to reach 187-6 
as compared to 184-1 for the previous 
month. The increase was almost entirely 
due to foods which advanced 4-1 per cent 
to 249-7. Increases were concentrated in 
meat, eggs and fresh vegetables, and it is 
estimated that at least one-half of the 
advance in the food index was seasonal in 
nature. Increases in eggs, potatoes and 
carrots which accounted for over one-third 
of the advance followed the usual course 
of June prices for these items. Changes 
in meats, particularly pork, were larger 
than seasonal. 

All groups other than foods added only 

0-2 per cent to the rise in the total index. 
The fuel and light index rose 0:7 per cent 
to 147-2 following increases in coal and 
coke in Quebec and Ontario. Small and 
scattered increases in the clothing group 
advanced this index 0-2 per cent to 202-9. 
Home furnishings and services also rose 
0:2 per cent to reach 197-4. Slightly 
higher prices for drug and personal care 
items, hospitals, tobacco and newspapers 
moved the miscellaneous index 0-9 per 
cent higher to 142-2. Rents were not 
surveyed during July and the index 
remained unchanged at 139-8. 


From August 1939 to July 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 86:1 
per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities, June, 1951 

Cost-of-living indexes for the eight 
regional centres registered further increases 
between May and June, coinciding with 
the advance in the Dominion index. 
Higher food prices lent principal support, 
although clothing and home furnishings 
and light costs were steady at all centres, 
Among foods seasonal strength was noted 
for eggs and fresh vegetables, while meats 
and dairy products were higher also. 
Fruits were slightly easier, due mainly to 
a decrease in oranges. The quarterly 
survey of rents which occurred in June 
was reflected in advances for all rental 
series except that for Saskatoon.” Fuel 
and light costs were steady at all centres, 
while changes in miscellaneous items were 
narrow. 

Between May 1 and June 1 composite 
city cost-of-living index changes were: 
Montreal +38-2 to 190*4; Vancouver +2.4 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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to 185-3; Halifax +2-:1.to 171-5; Saint 
John +1:9 to 179-3; Winnipeg +1-7 to 
177-4; Toronto +1-3 to 179-9; Saskatoon 
+1-:3 to 180-3; and Edmonton +1:1 to 
176-4. 


Wholesale Prices, May, 1951 

The General Wholesale Prite Index 
receded 0-1 per cent to 241-9 in May, 
the first decline in this series since October 
1950. Of the eight major groups, Textile 
Products and Vegetable Products showed a 
downward tendency, while the remaining 
six groups recorded fractional gains. Tex- 
tile Products moved down 2-5 per cent 
to 316-5, as a continuance of declines from 
peak levels in raw wool, worsted yarns 
and woollen cloth more than offset in- 
creases in cotton thread, wool blankets 
and nylon hosiery. Vegetable Products 
eased 0-8 per cent to 220-0, in response 
to decreases, chiefly in grains, vegetable 
oils and raw rubber, which outweighed 
advances in sugar and livestock feeds. 

Among group increases, Iron and _ its 
Products led with a gain of 0:9 per cent 
to 206:4, which was due entirely to in- 
creases in steel and _ cast-iron scrap. 
Advances in hogs, cured meats, eggs and 
leather footwear combined to _ raise 
Animal Products 0:8 per cent to 299-1; 
within the same _ classification fishery 
products, hides and skins, poultry and fats 
moved down. Non-metallic minerals in- 
creased 0-4 per cent to 169-6, influenced 
by price increases in petroleum products, 
glassware and sewer pipe. Scattered in- 
creases among drug and paint materials 
raised the Chemical Products index 0:3 
per cent to 188-0. Gains of 0-2 per cent 
were recorded by Non-ferrous metals at 
176-3 and Wood Products at 294-3. 

Among important commodity price in- 
creases between April and May were the 
following: onions, No. 1 Ontario, 26-9 per 
cent, woollen blankets 26-7 per cent, 
camphor gum 23-3 per cent, steel scrap, 
heavy melting, 19:2 per cent, raw sugar, 
Montreal, 16-2 per cent, lubricating oil 
14-9 per cent, cotton thread 13-3 per cent, 
pork carcass, Winnipeg, 12:2 per cent, 
lamb carcass, Toronto, 11-1 per cent, eggs, 
Grade A large, Calgary, 10-9 per cent, hogs, 
B1 dressed, Toronto, 9:0 per cent. Price 
decreases in the same period were recorded 
as follows: worsted yarn, 2 ply 18s 50s, 
20:0 per cent, potatoes, Winnipeg, 17:8 
per cent, crushed stone, Montreal, 16-1 per 
cent, cocoanut oil 15-1 per cent, raw wool, 
New Zealand 650/56s, 12:9 per cent, 
quinine sulphate 12-9 per cent, wool cloth 
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12:7 per cent, halibut, frozen, 12:5 per 
cent, flax, No. 1 CW 10-6 per cent, raw 
wool, domestic eastern bright, 9-2 per cent. 

The index of Canadian Farm Product 
prices at terminal markets eased -04 per 
cent to 256-5. Field Products dropped 


2-5 per cent to 177-0, largely in response 
to lower prices for eastern grains and hay. 
Increases in livestock and eggs out- 
weighed recessions in raw wool prices to 
raise the Animal Products index 1:4 per 
cent to 336-1. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Canada, June, 1951* 


There was a sharp increase in strike 
activity, the number of strikes and lock- 
cuts, the workers involved and the resulting 
time loss being substantially above the 
figures for the previous month and for 
June, 1950. The high time loss in June 
has increased the cumulative loss for the 
first six months of this year by more than 
65,000 days above the total for the first 
half of last year. The question of in- 
creased wages was the most pressing demand 
of the month. Of the 52 strikes and lock- 
outs in existence, 35 stoppages arose out 
of disputes over wage increases, involved 
80 per cent of the total workers and caused 
93 per cent of the total loss. Three of 
the largest stoppages, which involved half 
the total workers and caused 70 per cent 
of the total loss, were rubber factory 
workers at Bowmanville and New Toronto, 
Ont., sewing machine factory workers at 
St. Johns, P.Q., and screw and gear factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont. 

Preliminary figures for June, 1951, show 
52 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 13,641 workers, with a time loss 
of 128,150 days, as compared with 39 
strikes and lockouts in May, 1951, with 
6,560 workers involved and a loss of 34,902 
days. In June, 1950, there were 27 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 2,767 workers, and 
a loss of 29,692 days. 

For the first six months of 1951 pre- 
liminary figures show 139 strikes and lock- 
outs, with 36,247 workers involved and a 
loss of 223,501 man-working days. In the 
same period in 1950 there were 83 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 17,567 workers, and 
a loss of 157,935 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in June, 1951, was 0:15 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as com- 
pared with 0-04 per cent in May, 1951; 
0:03 per cent in June, 1950; 0:04 per cent 
for the first six months of 1951; and 0-03 
per cent for the first six months of 1950. 

Of the 52 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, six were settled 
in favour of the workers, 10 in favour of 
the employers, nine were compromise 
settlements and 10 were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 


settlement. At the end of the month 17 
strikes and lockouts were recorded as 
unterminated. 


The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared ter- 
minated. Strikes of this nature which are 
still in progress are: compositors, ete., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which commenced on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946; cotton and rayon under- 
wear factory workers at Sherbrooke, P.Q., 
May 11, 1950; laundry machinery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., June 16, 1950; 
cleaners and dyers at Toronto, Ont., 
October 4, 1950; and bookbinders at 
Toronto, Ont., February 20, 1951. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from 
month to month. Statistics given in the 
annual review issued as a supplement to 
the Lasour Gazerts for April, 1951, and in 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


this article are taken, as far as possible, 
from the government publications of the 
countries concerned, 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
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involving stoppages of work and _ gives 
some details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in April, 1951, was 176 and 14 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 190 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 46,100 workers involved 
and a time loss of 153,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 176 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in April, 20, directly 
involving 5,300 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 65, 
directly involving 12,600 workers, on other 
wage questions; three, directly involving 
200 workers, on questions as to working 
hours; 30, directly involving 7,300 workers, 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 55, directly 
involving 2,200 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; two, 
directly involving 1,500 workers on ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and one, 


directly involving 100 ‘workers, was in 
support of workers invoived in another 
dispute. 


New Zealand 


For the year 1950, there were 129 strikes, 
involving 89,792 workers, directly and 
indirectly, with a time loss of 271,475 man- 
days. Figures for the fourth quarter of 
1950, show 24 strikes with 22,130 workers 
directly and indirectly involved, and a 
time loss of 110,894 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for May, 1951, show 
400 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 150,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes 
and lockouts in progress during the month 
was 1,750,000 man-days. Corresponding 
figures for April, 1951, are 350 strikes and 
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time loss of 1,850,000 days. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1951 1950 1949 1944 1939 
Item ————————————— 
June May May May May May 
Total Population(!).................... eee e eee OOO es artchs © cisvacte-s:ccerele'es 13,766 13,549 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Force— 

Givilian labour force(2))c cscs cs asta eer ees acces MOO Ficeacses 5,172 5,108 4,899 tT t 

Persons with Jobs(?) 5,000 4,796 4,700 T tT 
MT cle (2) cB iota s cles st AU eet ain che ala Rae ssasaxe 3,902 3,751 3,730 Tt Tt 
emsle (sy Fuh i sicisnb tetete atieimeisstelde esters os ¢ 1,098 1,045 970 T T 

Ward Workers (2)... totdeoceheieadeaaee poses 000 3, 665 3,397 3,291 t Tt 

Persons without Jobs and Seeking Work(2)....000].......... 172 312 199 t t 

Index of employment (1939=100)................0c[eeeeeeeeee 175-2 159-7 159-7 Tt tT 

IMINTOTH LION GN Ge os 0c eevee oc siclele Altes teens No. 19,429 20, 254 8,362 9,184 783 2,253 
PA CEL G SHULER nctercls oriole cadrorecie cio eeiaws hieig's «d's No. 9, 638 9, 256 3,655 3, 987 233 674 

Earnings and Hours— 

Total labour. income, s. 3s. <teie cei 0s wae. wwlees $000,000) ios. ccceleas eee es es 672 638 t t 

Per capita weekly earnings................e.0005: $ 49-25 49-17 44-88 43-10 Tt tT 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing.......... c 115-8 114-1 102-5 98-6 tT T 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing... ... 41-8 42-5 42-4 41-8 t 7, 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing(*).......... 108-8 110-3 109-6 107-0 Tt t 

National Employment Service— 

Live Applications for Employment (lst of 
ATLOWED cat Metal aces NE et clntciclte Halatracs (4)000 151-1 217-5 387-8 203-7 68-9 t; 

Unfilled vacancies (1st.of month) (4)............ 000 66-1 52-5 34-0 43-5 184-0 i" 

Placements, weekly average......:....eseeeee: 000 21-4 22-9 18-8 16:8 Tt Tt 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (Ist of month)............ 000 88-9 136-8 209-9 134-5 12-1 t 
Balance i Tun A os. « «ste dee ouche!n ace «chara Malpas 683-9 581-0 537-5 203-4 t 
Price Indexes— 

General Wholesale (5), 241-9 204-7 197-9 130-6(8) 99-2(8) 

Cost of living index (5) aa 182-0 164-0 159-5 119-2 100-6 

Residential building materials(5)..............cces|eceeeeeees 289-5 230-7 229-1 146-6(6)} 102-3(8) 

Production— 

Industrial production index(5)...........cceceeeceelecccececes 221-1 197-4 188-0 202-5 106-6 
Mineral production index (5) 140-4 127-0 108-9 121-9 
Manufacturing index(®) socex canton sein. chs sd ooeees [5.8.0 . hes 206-8 197-9 223-0 103-8 

A OCELIGIPOW Glu ep Oh en re sites view. 4,425 4,271 3,585 2,333 

Construction— 
Contractsawardod wa veciaiew estan ccw ee 112-0 106-0 31-7 18-4 
Dwelling units, started... fo c'<c000 siete cw eep aver 000 13-6 12-8 t t 
completed .§ .,./.\ss 05 sees dies seco 6-2 7-4 tT tT 
under construction.............. 000 S5°9 |: HERTZ 50-8 48-1 tT tT 

(PAS IONta th cee Ae ed eb sljeseleacsieaatscagies OOD Cans TOs is ees Weed tace ces 195-9 202-1 175-2 57-7 

Steel ingots and castings................4. OOO Sams ce ancs ot lber sess bey 290-9 293-2 263-4 121-4 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle................... 000 108-9 108-9 102-8 102-6 101-9 72-6 

ROBB dene cats oa 000 823-3 407-0 433-8 313-6 855-8 280-8 

Plour production, ...5ssccsaecdasscsicss 000,000 bbls.|.......... 2-11 1-69 1-58 1-96 1-19 

INGWSDrint (4) cist. cx ce scnteees sc wes tele de 000 tons son. « 485-7 459-9 442-7 262-5 250-0 

Cement producers’ shipments......... 000, 000 bbls].......... 1-88 2-14 1-47 0-74(7) 0-55(7) 

Automobiles and trucks............0ceceeebeees 000 |e ee... 0 42-9 35-3 26-7 12-3 15-7 

Golder rinas acateesinccuericiasteds sascha’ 000 fine 0z.|.......... 369-0 373°8 333-1 257-6 431-7 

ODDO. os cdins ane aeeaateccaoccnsceemtwaen ee 000 tons}.......... 23-5 22-3 21-7 23-8 27-3 

C NOP em aporrorr citteraors Ore crc 000 tons}.......... 11-1 13-6 17-9 10-2 15-9 

ITOK OL 2 oa8 Fe oenicaRarc tees tens deiemees 000 tons].......... 12-4 11-0 11-3 12-0 10-8 

BANG sca sen ded Mitases acoso bob ae eee sere ate wees 000 tons|P ee hess 25:9 30-7 24-6 23-8 14-8 

GOR) A ecew Be tie od oe. cai oe See Ro mat wits Ree 000 tons 1,310 1,348 1,461 1,342 1,290 1,136 

Crude petroleum yc. ..icsdasgv conan ss 000,000 bbls.|.......... 4-4 1-96 1-72 0-85 0-71 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (5)...............].....-000 361-0 321-5 303 +3 195-2 113-8 

VOGAL LTAAS SHE caine vie cietbistee besuib’s &,eintnle sostenens $000,000).......... 884-8 780-2 725-1 

Imports, excluding gold.. . .8000,000 361-4 405-1 290-2 250-5 159-0 73-0 

pare ssg excluding gold.... $000,000 312-5 323-4 287-0 273-0 368-4 79-9 
ailways— 

Revenue freight, ton miles....... STON AMI caisG.cle-aiesfie siyapeae e's 4,434 4,336 5,769 2,431 

Car loadings, revenue freight.................4. 1 ee 380-0 338-4 312-8 319-0 214-8 

Banking and Finance— 

Gonrmon stocks, index! (Pee. csc cn steele ccleecey |e aes aie velo 164-2 128-7 105-3 79-9 90-4 

PPASITOOIBLOCKS, INGEX (O)L 8h e. csuices:s cet Rin wiclsieh [esecass 0's 164-3 157-3 139-9 118-5 95-3 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (5) 104-9 90-2 94-4 97-2 97-8 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts...... $000,000).......... 9,484 7,990 6,915 6, 653 2, 839 

Bank loans, current, public................ $000,000).......... 2,896 2,234 2,085 a apt AY 822 

MIGUEY SUPDLYy, vasa tees ea naeindas oo rwa rate $000,000].......... 4,754 4,479 4,155 | (6)8,153 (6).1,370 

Circulating media in hands of public....... $000,000).......... 1, 202 1,138 1,155 865 (6) 281 

ODORLESS RSC Ubinas nes eased Sabanale $000,000).....:.... 3,552 3,341 3,000 | (6)2,163 (6)1, 089 


‘Norr.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Statistical, Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


1) Population figures given are as at March 1, 1950, June 1 for 1949, 1944 and 1939. 
2) Labour Force survey figures given are as at March 3, 1951, March 4, 1950, March 5, 1949. 


March 1951 will be found in tables A4—A8 of the June issue of the Labour Gazette. r z 
(3) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 


cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 
4) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
5) Average 1935-39 =100. 
6) Year end figures. 


(7) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 
FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Date Adult Adult Children 
Males Females Under 18 Total 
Annual Average, 1920-24 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
Annual Average, 1925-29 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average, 1930-34 12,695 12,145 115,417 35, 957 
Annual Average, 1935-39 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14, 452 
Annual Average, 1940-44 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
Annual Average, 1945-49 26,701 31,075 18,064 75, 840 
EDO tel —1 OO aes cia erates ssie.as0seia wiste efaverelatalelei ole sfars nca)eoeit in cinta isyere SS (eiRa 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
1950— 
3, 655 2,611 2,096 8,362 
2,899 2,354 1,686 6,939 
3,053 2,003 1, 668 6,724 
1,995 1, 883 1,332 5,210 
2,262 1,674 1,094 5,030 
2,378 2,025 1,368 5,771 
3,068 2,090 1,672 6, 880 
3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 
DANUST YR k os cinictate slaioe a ow ale viclefaretelels slates Denar em ataiiste sieine nee 2,546 1,792 1,299 5, 637 
February.... 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
March....... 5,555 3, 252 3,051 11,858 
(ADribnt etnies. 6, 678 3,915 3,595 14,188 
AMY So ae a eiale 6s 5 aletchee iaia i sta akeite rate slavel Mica ate Slap aarwie wiahe wet 9, 256 5,523 5,475 20, 254 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
; B.C. 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
NOSG =Total. aeetyec wcsmivdinS sisi tsieiebehs 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
OST ——Total eh ccd cceeticces « «ecteok ice 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
NO4S =Total uaceen ewietis clianitete wa ois deielnie 6 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
1949 — "Totals trite clogs wsaveceneean ee 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
HDG — Totals. nets sata we tem ecetm eg aG 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 78,912 
1950 
DASE che Ora hss ote ote Cina siersielies ee oe 261 1,658 4,209 1,652 582 8,362 
CTT SAPge a 28 nn ea 212 1,027 3,672 1,477 551 6,939 
ALG has Wee, Ur. o sikehirmnein de sen ete Ae 215 1,218 3, 606 1,074 611 6,724 
PAOUB Ga vscic Sate al cts ierecte etait ans ore Ot late 186 1,023 2,556 914 531 5, 210 
September 151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5,030 
Ootober ii. 2 x3. Sot cat aelokas ne 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 5,771 
November 3 161 1,302 3, 867 924 576 6, 830 
December 225 1,209 3,913 1,133 581 7,061 
WANVAL VA ote a eiite visi cisanteinets tere OR 101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5, 637 
WeODUAVs Sacie Actin, ue chock ee Eee 254 1,433 4,842 1, 264 626 8,419 
(Marbig otitis cuitiemisiactteny ata 316 2,376 6, 607 1, 665 894 11, 858 
PAP He canes «ccc biccene see Se 303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14,188 
Mays oar necin et rats cm come o eh «.ccieeiien 455 3,468 11,491 3,377 1,463 20, 254 
TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
. Unskilled ‘ 
Month Farming © | Skilled ; Profes- : Female Total 
oe lass ond een Workers | Clerical | ‘sional | Trading | pomestic! Others | workers 
on 1951 
AN. nahn ca each 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 3, 238 
Bebvsi; cj ctnee cna 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
March. 5, Ses ecea casts 2,072 1,351 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 
April: co decweeeee 2,293 2,125 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 
BY eu tadedi ats siete 3,611 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 


* Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


pre sth eo 
gricul- rans- . 
ture, portation, rh settee Supple- 
—- Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- i ap tin mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Papo Labour 9 
Trapping, Storage, ihe Income 
Mining Trade ee 
1988—Average............. 22 60 15 58 57 5 216 
1989—Average............. 23 62 16 61 57 5 224 
1940—Average............. 25 78 11 66 59 6 245 
1941. -Average............. 28 107 16 76 64 8 297 
1942—Average............. 33 142 19 83 71 10 357 
1943—Average............. 34 167 22 89 77 11 400 
1944—Average...........6. 37 171 17 98 81 12 417 
1945—Average............. 38 156 19 105 89 13 418 
1946—Average............. 46 147 25 118 99 14 448 
1947—Average............. 52 176 34 138 ill 21 532 
1948—Average............. 58 204 41 160 128 19 610 
1949—January... eas 54 214 37 165 137 20 626 
February. 52 215 36 165 137 21 627 
March 46 216 37 166 140 20 626 
ADI ett sts icabss 44 216 41 169 139 20 628 
MAG Atte cc le ssek 50 212 44 171 141 20 638 
VUNGHe re tea te csse ee 55 218 49 175 142 21 661 
JULVER Me ctitins Cte taeiee 55 217 53 177 141 21 664 
PAURUSES Se ceice voles ee 58 220 55 178 139 21 672 
September........... 55 223 55 179 141 21 674 
October. sae. sncnehe 55 222 54 181 143 21 677 
November........... 55 222 52 183 145 21 677 
December........... 50 207 38 181 145 20 642 
1950—January.............- 45 215 38 171 146 21 637 
HWebruary ice. cncsc vac 46 219 39 173 147 20 643 
March tieaaieetasas cece 44 221 40 174 149 21 650 
ADF reece elteiece eats 42 223 43 177 148 21 655 
MGV Mee Gn ytemcence 47 225 50 181 148 21 672 
aU MSIG cela sacle ere pie 52 233 54 185 149 22 695 
MUL omc ce arsursias canes 55 234 56 188 148 23 704 
PAUSUSH seein ee eiaies. «se 57 237 58 177 147 23 699 
September........... 60 245 58 192 150 24 729 
October...... Conse. 63 249 57 195 152 24 740 
November,.......... 65 252 55 200 154 25 750 
December........... 62 238 44 199 154 24 721 
1951—January.............. 61 257 46 194 157 26 741 
SDTUREV 2 0ace noes: 61 259 45 195 157 24 741 
MATON «lia else ces clecte 57 264 45 198 168 25 758 
April’ sseunien Seaene 55 270 53 203 161 27 769 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(The latest figures are subject to revicion) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At May 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,276,876. 


(Average calen 


dar year 1939=100) 


q 
| : 
< S 228 a 
r co} 2d =) 2 
Year and Month = asl a z g g 9 A $ 4 q 
Z| Sse\es)e8! 2] 313) S18 ee 
4 |-so8}] 08 | ©8 S = a Q OES 
i=) Ae | aan | Aaa le (e) = nN < QO 
1947—A verage 58-3 146-5) 137-2) 172-7] 150-9]. 163-9] 156-0) 135-8) 158-9} 174-1 
1948—A verage 65-0 161-0} 148-4] 174-2] 156-2] 171-2} 162-0} 139-0} 168-9) 181-6 
1949—A verage 65°5 157-0] 149-0] 165-6] 154-3) 173-1] 166-7] 139-7] 180-3) 179-3 
1950—A verage 68-0 173-1] 142-5} 169-9] 155-0) 177-7| 168-0] 140-8] 188-5} 180-7 
Mavi Up LOSS OAs ocrereis abatayo Nye rataiele 57-4 145-0] 134-8] 164-1] 146-8] 166-1] 154-2] 128-2) 156-8] 176-0 
Nia Vd LOAD. Oo. ie win cele Male meee 159°7 141-7] 134-8] 153-0] 147-3] 169-0} 161-3] 133-0} 173-3] 176-4 
ecard, WLOGO SN citarayn s acare arathte aie chu 163-8 158-5] 137-1] 169-8) 151-1] 173-3] 167-7) 139-0} 181-7} 172-9 
Pebs 1h LOO tee. s.ccistse Bee 158-3 150-4] 133-1} 160-4] 146-9] 170-1} 161-0} 126-6} 173-9] 157-1 
Mar. 1, 1950. 157-9 143-8] 130-8} 157-4] 145-5] 169-5] 159-0} 126-2) 174-0} 163-2 
Apr. 1, 1950. 159-7 149-9] 132-0] 157-5} 146-2] 169-9) 159-C| 127-3) 175-8) 170-1 
Mawel! LODO Pree ocsiercs acme 159-7 152-6] 128-5} 153-1] 146-7] 170-3] 160-1} 180-0} 178-1] 174-9 
Weel, LOGOS Bi iwis cis vce saeales 166-0 167-7] 142-0} 165-1] 152-5) 175-3) 162-5} 142-2) 188-5) 182-1 
Vurlviewl  LOBO sre cant wefiae cate gee 170-8 179-0] 147-0} 180-2] 156-4) 179-6] 171-1] 146-2) 195-6} 186-2 
Aure Dy L050 Sein .cecistisicteveinaar 172-5 187-0] 150-2] 176-0] 158-3) 180-0} 173-9] 149-2] 200-7) 191-9 
Septs 156 1050 cca. ore.isvechn otters 174-1 196-9] 151-9] 176-5} 159-4) 182-0} 173-9] 149-9] 201-2) 194-1 
Cet ed LODO: ape iiierare ae a0cte 0 ancien oveielarasolaver se Sia 3): 177-1 196-9] 152-8] 179-9] 164-0) 185-8) 174-8] 150-4] 197-5) 194-6 
Rena OIE. TEAC Wich ciclctsiainaiticcis ates ofe'd woke Ca dietass 178-1 198-9] 152-0] 178-8] 166-0) 187-3] 175-5] 152-1] 196-7) 191-3 
IGE kg ROU COONS coors cinta anane 179-2 195-9] 152-6} 184-1] 167-0] 189-1] 177-9] 150-9} 197-7} 189-6 
Satine l, LODU Ga cis o's cte cae 175-3 184-2) 149-1] 187-5} 162-3] 186-9] 171-2} 144-4] 193-7) 180-4 
ebay 2, LOLs fats sc uis acs 0 WNe 172-3 165-3] 142-2) 179-3) 159-9] 185-6} 165-5) 134-9] 186-5) 177-0 
1 ONES SR RT ee See ce ope ae 172-3 160-1] 135-7} 179-0) 161-0) 185-7| 164-3} 133-3} 186-7] 176-9 
FADE ct ODL rani ls cas Sante baie senieed Baas 173-3 152-0] 140-3) 177-1] 160-3] 187-3) 165-2] 135-3) 187-0} 181-0 
Mba ® LOD Share vs ctyv are estan Guidi selarc are oh cet esr’ 175-3 161-8} 140-0} 171-8] 163-1] 188-1] 167-5} 138-4} 193-4] 186-5 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at May 1, 1951...... 100-0 0-2} 3-5) 2-6) 28-9] 43-7] 5-2}. 2-2) 4-5) 9-2 


Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1939=100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Year and Month 

Employ- |Aggregate] Average 
ment Weekly |Wagesand 

Payrolls | Salaries 

1989—Average................5 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1947—Average...............- 158-3 245-2 154-4 
1948—Average..............0.. 165-0 282-9 170-9 
1949—Average..............005 165-5 303-7 183-3 
1950—Average...............0. 168-0 321-8 191-3 
Maye 0194807). +. cn rates 157°4 266-9 169-2 
sty LS 1040 Miles ve ceraeasts 159-7 294-0 183-9 
Jan. Boy LOD ahi asin aiden sine Sassi 163-8 295-9 180-6 
OGD pe as 1 OOU sii ate voices cies 158-3 296-4 187-2 
BVEAAE ene ODU ios oho oin, outdone tere 157-9 300°5 190-3 
1) em RUT eo ee a ee 159-0 303-8 191-0 
MAG aed 2, LOBOS cs usc Saniee tare s 159-7 305-8 191-5 
Parew rt 1050.8. csak siseccn 166-0 315-3 189-9 
aly, A; 10602%.... ..aeceeen ey 170-8 328-3 192-2 
NOPE A ae eee eee 2 172-5 332-5 192-6 
BEC creas LOO ne cs seb wats hin 174-1 328-0 188-4 
ote aso 1Ob0 ak. cats ins 177-1 346-6 195-7 
INGOs, GAGMLODO A cael notin oe 178-1 351-7 197°5 
DGGh 05s LODO Seen sigh sic 179-2 356-2 198-8 
date) Ue LOL Eee eee ees 175-3 338-2 193-1 
ODay Hh LODE YT sets ccnvewtetred tian 172°3 351-5 204-2 
Mar sedi@h Obl AMM. cecncen 172-3 353-8 205-6 
ADR gt OOln eacctsyraat atten 173-3 357-8 206-6 
Mayall 1Obts wirxcers: sakes. 175-3 367-1 209- 


Average 
Wages and 
Salaries 


Index Numbers 
Average 


Employ- | Aggregate] Average |Wagesand 


ment Weekly |Wagesand] Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries 
$ 
100-0 100-0 100-0 22-79 
171-0 272-7 159-5 36-34 
176-0 314-1 178-5 40-67 
175-9 339-2 192-9 43-97 
177-5 360-2 202-8 46-21 
173-2 308-7 178°3 40-63 
174-4 338-0 193-9 44-20 
171-0 324-3 189-8 43-26 
170-4 337-4 198-1 45-15 
171-5 342-8 199-9 45-55 
172-0 346-6 201-4 45-91 
172-5 348-4 202-0 46-03 
175-3 352-3 201-1 45-82 
178-6 364-1 203-9 46-46 
179-6 366-7 204-0 46-49 
182-5 369-9 202-7 46-19 
185-6 385-1 207-4 47-27 
185-4 389-7 210-2 47-90 
185-3 394-6 212-9 48-51 
182-4 373-1 204°5 46-60 
184-5 402-1 217-8 49-64 
186-3 406-3 217-5 49-56 
188-8 414-6 219-5 50-03 
189-7 423-2 222-9 50-81 


ee 
1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturin 

(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility ce erations, (7) es (8) Pinante 

insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, ry cleaning plants, business and 


recreational services. 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 

AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 =100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (1939=100) 


Average Weekly 


Area and Industry EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS Wages and Salaries 
May 1| Apr. 1 | May1| May1| Apr.1|May 1} May1| Apr. 1 | May 1 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
$ $ $ 
(a) PRovINcEes 
161-8 152-0 152-6 304-4 289-9 275-1 37-43 37-95 35-64 
140-0 140-3 128-5 280-5 279-4 244-5 42-95 42-70 40-77 
171-8 177:1 153-1 353-7 372-6 290-9 41-64 42-53 38-39 
163-1 160-3 146-7 359-2 348-2 295-8 46-88 46-23 42-88 
188-1 187-3 170°3 394-0 386-6 323-7 51-29 50-53 46-46 
167-5 165-2 160-1 309-1 302-6 272-3 47-49 47-13 43-69 
138-4 135-3 130-0 259-6 256-8 228-9 45-47 46-01 42-58 
193-4 187-0 178-1 373-9 356-1 321-2 49-19 48-44 45-74 
186-5 181-0 174-9 376-1 353 +2 322-2 52-43 50-74 47-92 
175-3 | 173-3 | 159-7 | 367-1 | 357-8 | 305-8 | 49-13 | 48-43 44-88 
Sydnerecescenadl a dasssteateeassat 107-1 LOD 54: Ne iene ote 256-0 Ba Oi Weve cee 53-41 52°40 1. 5 cee 
LERIICe Be ee en pen aenoe. ee 194-4 209-1 176-8 326-5 349-9 278-7 39-33 39-20 36-85 
Saints Ghana neato ee Tae a gn ks 158-2 187-9 155-4 282-4 356-8 269-8 38-29 40-74 37-02 
GONG « Shaan, « soe Go0 ow oer es. qysie 147-9 144-6 142-9 317-6 301-4 285-1 39-98 38-80 37-15 
MNGrbUOG Meat ert s02diec/<Apsieall «dates 174-7 171-1 158-2 379-8 361-5 301-4 42-18 41-01 36-96 
PPO RU VON. tees oa veg teens vo 177-1 166-6 159-9 404-3 378-2 325-1 46-12 45-86 41-28 
Montreal 7. eke tesco). case eeaaes. 173°3 170-9 163-0 360-2 346-8 310-8 47-50 46-36 43-53 
Citta wi ball etfs, Siac. Be Sees) as 185-0 183-5 175-4 352°9 343-5 304-3 44-17 43-36 40-22 
IDeker borough dyaiiles «fs sed legac a wen 200+3 | 201-1 )........ 486-2 | -479-6']. 2.2.25. 51-09) | 50-19). .02.8! 
Osa We) eae aro held Was Ne ee oss» 275-1 BIAS Pads c eee 714-0 704-6) 1. ss he 61-41 GOS7E Te cee 
Nis care MAMAS Sor cee cs fete e sates; at 228-8 Bae bo Worsree wae 538-3 BO7$ 2 hae. cei 56-69 D508 i rewae se 
St. Catharines—Welland.............. 246-6 243 +3 208-3 610-7 595-8 451-7 59-26 58-60 51-71 
EOL ONCO Mahe ot 7rer Fol lt ho Fister Hake avsiaicear’ 195-1 194-1 180-9 399-9 390-0 334-3 51-42 50-40 46-27 
TEES real feo) yarn, Qu nee En CIE Peer erat 205-9 199-5 183-5 459-2°| 434-3 368-9 54-02 52-74 48-56 
STAM CHOC Bere 5 Sta 14.5 covnialaderela}erav ini 214-4 211-2 205-7 531-5 502-6 454-5 51-54 49-47 45-90 
Galt-——Preston x. 352 ee ie cslens ee ass 156-5 te oy i) eee ee 352-2 BA OG Fe. wees 46-04 45-08) 4. cacao 
Kitchener—Waterloo................. 182-5 183-6 169-9 410-8 401-1 337-8 47-80 46-40 42-17 
SUC DUE nae tat Sirah tte i cteroives mcttreerays 163-8 BGO Dialer cia ape 322-2 BUBMZ: Navas. shies 59-20 59°40) ig ak oes 
EON LOM ir rset oa sicntrnjersrimigisosstatoceis ¥ 195-4 193-3 183-4 399-1 385-7 334-0 48-35 47-24 43-14 
BI TUEs eerie estipvils sare cure quran at 283-4 Dia D Were ve een 563-4 BULA he aes 64-01 60-500 oie 
WV TICLE Sere SS oah, et cid gn wl acniv iain, viek 235-9 240-2 193-5 480-4 509-2 375-0 56-81 59-14 53-85 
Sault Ste. Marie........... 212-3 DOT 2) Arevady cates 430-9 420-8 0, . sats 53-99 a a eee 
Fort William—Port Arthur... .| 197-0 186-9 172-4 391-5 367-8 315-6 50-59 50-11 46-60 
Wanipeg se Fuso. Wap. D hes An od nk 168-6 167-9 162-3 308-4 304-4 273-4 44-49 44-09 40-94 
ROGIne set Saetiee artes Ise eae ihe ae eee 160-7 155-9 156-7 305-8 292-0 277-7 42-99 42-33 40-00 
ASK COONS ae aaET OF ON Sains wale driers 180-5 177-2 174:8 340-9 330-0 303-6 41-91 41-33 38-47 
BdimMotitotians: Mihocsews oad Maes S 244-1 233-8 222-4 475-0 439-8 402-4 45-75 44-22 42-50 
NEP TNT, GRAOE GRA ct, conch tales avs arate or 203-1 195-6 188-4 369-5 356-6 319-0 46-94 47-03 43 -62 
VOR OONN EE GAs Ariss rwhiwnerd sins Ginren 203 -2 201-0 193-8 400-4 384-7 355-0 49-37 47-97 45-92 
IVAGLOTIN Tete rasta res Sethe Teale eertiaredea ks 220-5 214°8 194-8 451-3 429-2 351-2 49-11 47-95 43-19 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............ 167-9 | 208-0 80-1 | 471-6 | 549-8 | 213-5 | 48-63 | 45-76 46-34 
MR aD se rssaiia did deetelcs rele ee dase oe 115-2 | 114-7 | 109-2 | 287-4] 230-1 | 206-1) 59-10 | 57-56 54-13 
Manufacturing...................... 189-7 | 188-8 | 172-5 | 423-2 | 414-6] 348-4] 50-81 | 50-03 46-03 

Durable Goods!..:.............+- 237-1 234-8 203-9 556-4 542-5 414-3 54-30 53-47 49-36 

Non-Durable Goods............:. 158-9 | 158-8] 152-1] 334-1] 329-0 | 300-6} 47-42 | 46-72 43-12 
Construction, ...................005- 163-6 | 141-9 | 145-5 | 408-4 | 352-0 | 334-5 | 46-88 | 46-59 43-29 
Transportation, storage and com- 

MUM cation so. i ec bs aicis an secloes os 171-3 | 166-7} 161-8 | 317-3 | 308-8 | 277-5 | 53-03 | 53-05 49-21 
Public utility operation............. 183-2 | 179-4 | 177-2 | 343-3 | 331-5 | 307-5 | 55-36 | 54-57 51-26 
PETA Otc rE Cuaee lait dcla SO d sisiew ole 170-8 | 170-9 | 162-4 | 331-9 | 325-6 | 287-6 | 42-44 41-60 38-62 
REMRUCG far aedhbesine « CAtes oe slee nak 167-4 | 167-5 | 154-1] 265-7 | 264-6 | 232-4] 46-12) 45-91 43-93 
Servieg rece ier oasis tees: 175-8 | 172-9 | 174-3 340-8 | 332-0] 318-2] 31-80 31-50 29-95 
Industrial composite................ 175-3 | 173-3 | 159-7] 367-1 | 357-8 | 305-8 | 49-13 | 48-43 44-88 


I 


1 Include wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. _ 
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TABLE C-4._HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also avaisable, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Durable Non- ' All Durable Non- 
Manu- Goods Durable Manu- Goods Durable 
factures Goods factures Goods 
no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 
45-5 46-2 44-5 70-5 78-2 60-9 
43-0 43-2 42-8 68-9 75°5 62-4 
43-2 43-3 43-1 78-3 85-4 71-2 
43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112°5 95-8 
41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 96-3 
43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
43-1 43-1 43-1 107-8 116-4 99-0 
40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
42-5 42-6 42-4 114-1 122-8 104-7 


* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of May 1, 1946 and April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND rg ee hs MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 
ITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 
May 1, Apr. 1 May 1, May 1, Apr. 1, May 1, 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 


Alberta 


Toronto 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
( Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


a 
es 


Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 


Earnings Wages 

Industry May 1|Apr. 1|/May 1)May 1|Apr. 1|May 1|May 1|Apr. 1|May 1 
1951.| 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 

no. | no. | no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
EPI ee rade nice t's ke oieiein in alvin cle cielo 'eivic o'deiets 43-3| 42-5| 43-5} 131-7] 130-5] 120-9} 57-03) 55-46) 52-59 
ORS Ate valele ye eile learn meee 44-6] 44-4] 46-1] 131-4!) 130-2) 120-3) 58-60] 57-81) 55-46 
Boi aktcaristle sasate 46-6] 46-1]......| 120-9] 118-3)......] 56-34) 54-54)...... 
RDA aA DOO DODUT bod 43-0) 43-0)......| 140-4] 140-3]......] 60-37) 60-33)...... 
Petia Hrcisisetetete 39-5) 37-8!......| 139-7] 138-1]......| 55-18) 52-20)...... 
Pet dais sists cisererasle Hie deals ainiwleittelele eve'e-s.sie sees o's 39-1] 36-4] 38-3] 139-1] 136-3] 129-6] 54-39) 49-61) 49-64 
Oil and natural gas......... Peat ate Sits A4eniien cae 142-7| 145-1]...... 59-65] 64-86)...... 
TOT Metal tere ie inicla ae eotcis cand wile <ialeleeiniale als cera clsle visions 46-5) 45-6)...... T16-7) 2215-51345. 54-27] 52-67]...... 
WTO UE GU Gg 11) Weis) Bodo arearct Ricegddbck OGD oO UEEInnOg 42-5) 42-2) 42-6) 114-1) 112-8] 102-5) 48-49) 47-60) 43-67 
Food and beverages... ...c..cecccecececerecwsecscees 42-1] 41-8] 43-2] 98-7] 98-5} 89-8) 41-55] 41-17) 38-79 
Meat products. ....... cc secrets ccccccsecsccceececees 41-1] 41-0] 43-2] 120-7] 121-3] 110-8] 49-61] 49-73] 47-87 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 39-1] 38-6} 40-2] 85-3} 86-3} 78-7] 33-35} 33-31] 31-64 
Grain mill products... ........-.2scceecesseececececss 45-9] 45-3] 45-9] 108-9] 106-8] 97-2] 49-99] 48-38] 44-61 
Bread and other bakery products............+..0+5: 44-5] 44-6] 44-3] 89-2! 89-7) 80-2| 39-69] 40-01! 35-53 
Distilled and malt liquors. ..........cscsesseccceess 41-9] 42-4] 42-7] 117-6] 114-4] 108-2} 49-27) 48-51) 46-20 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ........+-++eeeeeeeeeee 40-6] 41-5} 41-3] 110-9] 100-8} 95-1] 45-03} 41-83) 39-28 
Rubber products. ..........cceccesce ss ceseeseneeecers 42-8] 41-7] 40-2] 123-6] 122-6] 111-3] 52-90) 51-12) 44-74 
Leather products. ......c.ccsccccsdsccececacccrecennes 40-4| 39-8] 38-6] 84-7] 83-9] 77-7] 34-22) 33-39] 29-99 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)......++-..++++ese005 40-1} 39-4] 37-3] 81-9] 80-9] 75-4] 32-84) 31-87] 28-12 
Textile products (except clothing)........-.+++++.+06- 43-6] 43-6] 43-2} 95-5] 94-6] 85-2) 41-64) 41-25) 36-81 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............++4: 42-6} 42-7| 43-0] 100-3] 99-7) 86-1] 42-73) 42-57} 37-02 
Woollen goods........2.22cseceeeecercevevecsccreees 44-0| 43-8! 42-8] 89-8] 88-7] 81-7| 39-51] 38-85] 34-97 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles...........-.++eeeeeeee 46-0] 45-7| 44-4] 94-7] 93-7] 87-1] 43-56) 42-82; 38-67 
Clothing (textile and fur)...........eeeeeeee eee ee eeeee 38-9] 38-7| 38-8] 85-4] 85-1] 78-8! 33-22) 32-93] 30-57 
Men's clothing. 2.0.22 cs ccctie cess scvcccscecces we-es.| 39-3! 39-2) 38-8] 84-6] 84-4! 78-7] 33-25] 33-08) 30-54 
Women’s clothing 35-8] 36-4] 36-9] 87-7} 89-1] 81-6] 31-40) 32-43] 30-11 
KING COOGS seep t acess 40-9] 40-0) 40-4] 84-4] 83-1] 76-0} 34-52) 33-24) 30-70 
*Wood products... . occ. cccccecsccncccceseeresecccceess 41-9] 40-9] 41-8] 105-5] 103-9} 93-6] 44-20) 42-50) 39-12 
Saw and planing mills............+.eeseeeeeeeeceeees 41-0] 40-0} 41-3} 113-7] 112-7] 99-2] 46-62] 45-08) 40-97 
Tetiig cra) 1c: Pei OREO TRCIRE TIC LaD RO COCR IMC CL Ian 42-9] 41-8] 41-9] 96-2] 93-9] 87-8] 41-27] 39-25) 36-79 
Other wood products. .........seeeeeeeteeeeeeeenees 44-0) 43-2] 43-2] 87-3] 85-3) 80-8] 38-41] 36-85] 34-91 
Paper products... 1.00... see ee cece cece rece teeeseeeeeens 47-0| 46-2} 47-0} 120-8] 119-7] 107-8] 56-78) 55-30) 50-67 
Pulp and paper mills..:........-.eeeeeeeeee 48-3] 47-7] 48-7| 128-4] 127-2) 114-6] 62-02] 60-67) 55-81 
Other paper products.........-.-++:- 43-4| 42-3] 43-1] 97-8] 97-5) 89-0} 42-45] 41-24) 38-36 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. 40-3} 40-2] 41-2] 133-0} 131-7] 122-1] 53-60] 52-94) 50-31 
*Tron and steel products........--.++++++ 43-0| 42-4] 42-8) 127-3) 125-3) 114-3] 54-74] 53-13] 48-92 
Agricultural implements............+++ 41-1] 38-6] 39-9] 140-3] 140-3] 125-6] 57-66] 54-16) 50-11 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 42-8] 42-4| 42-4] 130-0} 128-6] 121-4] 55-64] 54-53) 51-47 
Hardware and tools. ..........sessseesenes 43-7| 42-8| 43-3] 113-0} 110-6] 101-1] 49-38] 47-34} 43-78 
Heating and cooking appliances... ............e+esees 42-6] 42-1] 40-8] 117-1] 115-4] 105-6] 49-88) 48-58) 43-08 
Tron CastingS........cccccccccceeecncetetecscncececes 45-0| 44-1] 43-6] 128-9] 126-8] 115-8} 58-01) 55-92) 50-49 
Machinery mfg.........ccceccereeecseees 44-5] 43-9] 43-5] 120-5] 117-9] 108-7} 53-62| 51-76) 47-28 
Primary iron and steel.........+.--++++0% 41-8| 41-9] 43-7] 136-8] 135-4) 123-7] 57-18) 56-73) 54-06 
Sheet metal products. ..........eceeceeeeseeeeevees 42-2) 41-8] 42-6] 118-3] 117-0} 104-9] 49-92) 48-91] 44-69 
*Transportation equipment. .......---++eeeeeeeeeereeee 42-1] 42-6] 43-4] 129-6] 129-5) 118-6] 54-56) 55-17| 51-47 
Aircraft and) parts ¢i...s0c0neessciscine 45-0| 44-5| 43-8] 123-9) 120-5) 111-9] 55-76) 53-62) 49-01 
Motor vehicles... 0c. ccc cece cs cc ceeccecersecceces 39-5} 40-9] 43-6] 146-3] 150-5) 134-6] 57-79) 61-55) 58-69 
Motor vehicle parts and accessorieS.........++++2++0+ 42-6} 42-7] 43-0] 133-7| 133-9] 119-0] 56-96] 57-18) 51-17 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment..........-.-.+ 42-4] 44-0] 43-6] 122-5] 119-2] 113-2] 51-94) 52-45) 49-36 
Shipbuilding and repairing. .......-...+eeeeeeeeeeeee 43-6| 41-3] 42-5] 119-0} 118-6] 110+0] 51-88} 48-98} 46-75 
*Non-ferrous metal products..........seeeeeeeereeeeees 43-8| 43-3] 43-6] 122-0) 121-5) 110-4] 53-44) 52-61) 48-13 
Aluminum products. ..........2c-sccecccecccsccesees 43-3] 43-0] 42-9] 118-8] 112-3] 100-8] 48-41] 48-29) 43-24 
Brass and copper products........- 44-1| 43-4] 42-6] 120-5] 118-2} 108-5] 53-14) 51-30) 46-22 
Smelting and refining.............. 44-4| 43-9| 45-0] 130-7] 131-1] 119-3] 58-03) 57-55] 53-69 
*Blectrical apparatus and supplies 41-5] 41-4] 41-4] 125-3] 123-0] 114-4] 52-00) 50-92) 47-36 
Heavy electrical machinery........ 41-2} 41-0] 41-1] 140-0] 138-3] 130-2] 57-68] 56-70) 53-51 
*Non-metallic mineral products....... 45-6| 44-6] 45-8! 112-7] 111-3] 100-4] 51-39) 49-64) 45-98 
GIA PLOAUCHB «nhc viieles wit'e wlsieieia clench dials ou ewe sine viens 45-3) 44-8] 46-0] 107-3] 106-6} 96-2| 48-61] 47-76) 44-25 
Glass and glass products......... 46-5| 44-6] 45-9] 109-1] 108-4| 98-2] 50-73) 48-35) 45-07 
Products of petroleum and coal......-..-.+.eeeeee eee 42-2} 41-0) 42-3] 148-4] 141-9} 129-7] 62-62) 58-18) 54-86 
Chemical products... ........00 2c cece ee ec eee eeeceeeees 43-5| 43-4| 43-7] 116-2] 114-2] 102-7] 50-55) 49-56] 44-88 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-7| 41-6] 41-3] 94-4] 93-4| 85-3} 39-36] 38-85) 35-23 
Acids, alkalis and salts. ......0..2+ceeeeceseeseceees 45-3] 46-2| 45-5] 129-9] 129-1] 114-5] 58-84) 59-64] 52-10 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............- 41-8} 41-3] 41-8] 95-7| 94-4] 86-3] 40-00} 38-99) 36-07 
Durable goods... 0.2.0.2... sccccccescccscvcscecccecs 42-6] 42-3} 42-9] 122-8] 121-6] 110-6] 52-31] 51-44) 47-45 
Non-durable goods. .......:+..seeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeecees 42-4] 42-1| 42-4] 104-7] 103-4] 94-3] 44-39] 43-53] 39-98 
GCORBULUCHION, 208 6 cia, lee so wre sis selecisive ve ne Was vccee ves 39-7| 39-0| 39-7] 115-6] 115-0] 106-8] 45-89) 44-85] 42 40 
Buildings and structures..........--++5. | 39-7] 37-9] 40-1] 124-0) 122-5] 113-9) 49-23) 46-43 45-67 
Highways, bridges and street construction. 39-8] 42-3] 38-6] 94-1| 94-6] 89-0] 37-45} 40-02) 34-35 
Electric and motor transportation,........ te ae 45-0] 44-6)...... 115-6) 116:2) cree 52-02) 51-83]...... 
IORVICE 72. SF) > acuteitelpeeclt matttak we ae 42-6} 42-5| 42-9] 69-7] 69-0] 66-1] 29-69] 29-33) 28-36 
Hotels and restaurants...........60.eeeeee 43-3) 43-3] 43-6] 69+7| 68-9] 65-1] 30-18} 29-83 28-38 


Laundries, dyeing, pressing and cleaning............ ‘| 41-6] 41-0] 42-2] 66-8] 66-3! 64-9] 27-79) 27-18) 27-39 
a J eee a caren 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of. Labour 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Sate ” ie 
ours verage verage 
Dat Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost eh Se or 
aie per Earnings | Earnings | Weekly of Weekly 
Week Earnings | Living Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945 44-3 69-4 30.71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
Monthly Average 1946 42-+7 70-0 29.87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1947 42-5 80-3 34.18 114-3 109-6 104°3 
Monthly Average 1948 42-2 91-3 38.53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
Monthly Average 1949 42-3 98-6 41.71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
Monthly Average 1950 42°5 103-6 44.03 147-4 134-7 109-5 
Week Preceding: ' 
May TW1050 coterie swims one auiedemees 42-4* 102-5 43 .46* 145-5 132-7 109-6 
June Un gt |] UREA cry aes oo SECRETE A OOP 42-0 103-5 43.47 145-5 133-8 108-7 
July SAL OO. 52 cas tye er otatasia etait ol cin minha te/ clntele A vieuize.« 42-5 103-9 44.16 147-8 135-5 109-1 
August LODO Gc Re =, tre etek inate A Naeiate aseinla, clea « 42-5 104-2 44.29 148-3 136-3 108-8 
Bentomoere 23. LODO. s kee n.tctaletnarsieniatn Noes tins «fete eile s 41-9 104-4 43.74 146-4 137-4 106-6 
October AP LD BD Le ractels orcs & clos elects ctu clethe’e ae tete> 42-9 105-3 45.17 151-2 138-1 109-5 
ieovempber ls LOBO. . oss cinbite.. wan aetanaltiv elle celtiteere 43-0 106-4 45.75 153-2 138-1 110-9 
mIGGeTM Peres Ls LOGO s 2 ins.cncslere te icctt steele maa e awyeinettists 43-1 107-8 46.46 155-5 138-4 112+4 
January 43 -0* 109-0 46.87* 156-9 139-6 112-4 
February 42-9 110-4 47.36 158-6 141-7 111-9 
March 42:3 111-4 47.12 157-8 145-4 108-5 
April 42-4* 112-8 47 .83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 
May 42-5 114-1 48.49 162-3 147-2 110-3 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100) 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: May 1, 1950, 42-6 hours, $43.67; January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours, 
$43.71; April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours, $47.60. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 


: Live Applications for 
Unfilled Vacancies Employment 
Month ae ie 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

uly Te L046 0y claves Nortaptcs ave ehroscle erste e tok 117,390 44,420 | 161,810 54,753 23,029 77, 782 
July A LOAG. cote deca Agee eee ath. cai ae 71,018 47,951 118,969 139,977 36,758 176,735 
July Te OAT ici AN ate leis hs che totes oe 59,921 35, 263 95,184 80,985 33,514 114, 499 
July Ly O48 ja Rye tae tales os Ulett tits ive 34, 242 22,183 56,425 80, 206 38,364 118,570 
July Dy. TOAD Eira tararteiiecs ates ete 20, 679 21,775 42,454 | 103,275 44,216 147,491 
July Bese EE NAR HONBAC eae cAuun 24,392 15,519 39,911 | 136,291 68, 280 204,571 
August 1S. TODO cher dtera ce oes . orads CREA 26,391 13,582 39,973 99,100 58, 188 157, 288 
September 1; 1950t7 sans ce cae 29,631 16,559 46,190 97,634 53,969 151, 603 
October @. LOGD  :.ridacnage ae weedeat 47,469 17,322 64,791 79,760 53,314 133,074 
Noyvenibers 15 1950.8 (ict 4c aeedten.. creine «aie 41,144 13,085 54, 229 89, 690 57,310 147,000 
Decembers 1; 195005, i. isch:. jaamtes seeeon ache ie 32,081 11,039 43,120 | 124,850 61,456 186,306 
January DS LOGS, Risse ice oh cee oo ata 24, 402 9,968 34,370 | 173,186 53,691 226,877 
February Te ‘ts 10515), akin sc Soke. ceremonies 24, 983 10,795 35,778 | 231,826 68, 220 300, 046 
pete 1; LOG, Mareeat dee cence a ear ce eel ate 24,550 13,118 37,668 | 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
rales Ts: LOBE: asta ate geehae ae alee cera 27,054 14,324 41,378 | 228,942 61,334 290, 276 
" ay Ty 19D 1...) Rare aaah Oat’ eshte 36,940 15,513 52,453 | 163,309 54,201 217,510 
ae Ay, LOB Le. SRN ran Coico A ceils. eee 48,353 17,701 66,054 | 101,384 49,677 151,061 
uly Ty “LOB1(1) 22285: Seapine opts aera 45, 183 16,775 61,958 86,997 52,773 139,770 


a i a a 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. . 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
MAY 31, 1951() 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Absolute change 


from 
Industry Male Female Total |————————- 
May 3 June 1 
1951 1950 

Agriculture, fishing, trapping...........................005- 3,194 453 3,647 | + 733] + 1,053 

PR SUAS a ea cio raaas eae So Mite aero Wis slo wleeee erences 12,932 10 12,942 | + 4,490 | +10,161 

PED WOOLLEN Ac UE URE Tice sete oi lolate Nee tso0 0 as he sgn tis seen 11,795 6 11,801 | + 4,167 + 9,639 

RRR ES RODE, Tec 8 ie tin Sh arelnieas ata ahi ci dese aia aithes sisim wtp, we Woh 1,044 3 1,047 | + 315 + 460 

ER OM Loerie Ment taecea ces reste darts eth telnteaine osine ces 93 1 94} + 8 + 62 

MATERA YaST an ho hb eis elo Sie hassiaineyocn.s/a, cide ae. maaan 2,344 27 2,371 | + 905 | + 1,601 

RE EE ean ie ease tee fails cdacietete mk eRe agale « S vivino's 271 1 272 | + 152 + 184 
Metallic ores— 

PGE a tce Rete ae Fe is NCAT gate Ada a a hae waviness 170 5 175. | — 16 + 102 

DEE er ear at er ace Sop tas W's dar cata whe dae stay eg. s Sis etaisie 461 6 467 | — 36 + 288 

ee Ree he Oe ees 5 Rite niage ae g an ce sais eo wie gine LOG | nevstetatdnt nese 1,136 |+ 777 + 949 

Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals.......... 191 4 195 | + 30} + 109 

Prospecting and oil producing........2....0..0ce.cces cece eee 115 11 126 | — 2 - 31 

WEA TEOILACUUIT ORIG We ars asec ret iets oxo iate ove wra/acie 5 ofe)s.0 9 Slee 10,248 3,049 13,297 | + 2,102 | + 5,548 

Food and kindred products (including tobacco)............. 898 39 1,295 | + 358] + 176 

ED Ltes teh ARIAT ENS hse Ok Ares Stn asta Pn a ale Shacd «Gian oe 10'5,0,5°9 490 1,571 2,061} — 141 + 253 

Lumber and finished lumber products.... 1,181 69 1,250} + 291 + 403 

Pulp and paper products including printin 512 173 685 | + 64 + 78 

Chemicals and allied products................. Ac 263 146 409 | — 36) + 66 

Petroleum and coal productssy... «seis cts sare onc ds eg etelee ole ve 34 15 49 | — 1 12 

RAT GET PL CES eth en ae eee oe ee eee leks ciayiier oS v/a slesanag claves t 322 18 340 | — 9| + 154 

Beatherand leather products’: . ce cscnce cas a cielee «ae © clvleeae's 62 139 201 | — 12 + 19 

LONG Clay ADE SINGS PYOCMCLS oe spt ete nislss visio crits ave. ccie tiny « 291 44 335 | + 63 + 94 

ron Ana pteet and products. os. ae omen cee eames 'eiceunicrene. 1,722 81 1,803 | + 353 + 1,341 

Non-ferrous metals and products..............-eseeeeeeeees 856 75 931 | + 500; + 618 

eee ng Ghai ERAN ey oan ee te 8 = SA CRC ee ee 1,136 58 1,194 4 + 90 + 713 

Electrical equipment and products.................00.+0005 416 108 524 | — 95 | + 222 

Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.......... 2,065 155 2,220) + 677) + 1,423 

COST TICTIO Nee ese entice er cicsenacloseintes 6,039 83 6,122 | + 1,204 | + 2,315 

Transportation and storage..................20:ee cece eee eees 2,724 225 2,949 | + 462 | + 1,118 

Communications, and other public utilities................. 519 281 800 | — 19}; + 390 

3,516 2,394 5,910 | + 684) + 677 

1,270 486 1,756 | + 280 + 351 

2,246 1,908 4,154 | + 404 + 326 

994 976 1,970 | — 43) + 90 

5,843 10,203 16,046 | + 3,139 | + 1,86F 

2,143 1,149 3,292 | + 1,168 + 1,344 

151 3,755 3,906 | + 169 _- 

2,075 4,922 6,997 | + 1,511 + 729 

1,474 377 1,851 | + 291 + 239 

48,353 17,701 66,054 | +13,657 | +24, 632 


(‘) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 31, 1951(*) 


Source: Form UIC 757 


SS 


: ive Applications for 
Unfilled Vacancies eek il 
Occupational Group Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and managerial workers. ... 1,590 468 2,058 3,776 959 4,735 
Clerical workers:,.+ 9. /odessaee <sechie ss 2 2,386 4,234 6, 614 5,300 11,350 16, 650 
Sales WOLKOLs. cose hx nonlin satel 1) 737 1,247 2,984 3,045 6,294 9,339 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 1,906 8,425 10,331 9, 650 8,514 18,164 
eaten te), Once paket teebeepae os cease ease (5) I Ser oe neon 75 1,278 14 1,292 
Agriculture and fishing..............-... 3,171 523 3,694 1,042 312 1,354 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 25,745 2,031 27,776 36,981 11,482 48,463 
Food and kindred products.......... 174 38 212 608 579 1,187 
Textiles, clothing, etc....... 225 1,437 1, 662 2,351 6, 865 9,216 
Lumber and wood products. 12,970 12,972 3,726 3,810 
Pulp, paper and printing... a 1 21 126 386 281 667 
Leather and products..............- 43 109 152 1,127 1,073 2,200 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 32 1 33 99 46 145 
Metal working? ne: aarti dns oe 4,072 14 4,086 2,930 “B14 3,244 
plectricale wicca sch cau Sean 211 28 239 740 200 940 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c..... QOS A A wanerteck 97 203 145 42 187 
Manning Mote cdscs click «es geeeAesiecs ATO aacuereeh cies 417 TAO) fe og cite ee 740 
Construction yo.ach. eek len oncom Ne 2,342 1 2,343 9,626 1 9,627 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 1,586 11 1,597 5,423 45 5,468 
Communications and public utility. . BO" lhe ee ae 55 267. jl se cisepayoniemtaus 267 
‘TYAGE @NG Service, ojo 0k .5% vere cs 437 282 719 1,229 782 2,011 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 2,430 65 2,495 4,777 946 5,723 
BOrOnIGI a ccterco cers as sot reon os 112 7 119 974 138 1,112 
PADPLON G1 COS vc jeis,oe aisivels ose we ShGinesies 331 15 346 1, 833 86 1,919 
MWnekrlled Workers jens) asec co Femetie cs 11,749 773 12,522 40,312 10,752 51,064 
Pood: andstobaccoy. peace en + con nese 254 194 448 1,055 2,532 3,587 
Lumber and lumber products........ 622 3 625 1,857 203 2,060 
Metal WOTKINE » .sesjeocttuei ans. oe ae ss 859 21 880 1,072 219 1,291 
COnStruCEnan casi cecnconocnmnee ee 5 LO Dull fany ere aeeesare os 3,452 6,188 1 6,189 
Other unskilled workers............. 6,562 555 ifetlaly/ 30,140 7,797 37,937 
DOG aL i icire clescvcie atoaeh cataane sc 48,353 17,701 66,054 101,384 49,677 - 151,061 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY 1951 


Sourcn: Form UIC 751 


Weekly Average 


Industry Vacancies 
Notified Referrals | Placements 
PARTICLE HS DING; LAPPING. «5 Ne claissesiecien eeivialy oie ire Meena eae eet roe 1,307 1,049 946 
OSDINE eee tea eset habe loses malt ei he icteets. Cony REE tena or eo ee 3,024 1,151 785 
Mining..... cieoe citer mievaibiar ale ahs x's exstshayereislcie ele aizinre asin aah s Becton t ehaele aici ae cere 813 558 382 
IMONTULACHULIOG sae caida decals sit td tare cose ein te a nae 6 Oa a er 7,705 7,031 4,906 
Food and kindred products (including Tobacco)................eeseees a3 1,510 1,284 848 
Mextiles “Appar eli, ObGsb a. cn eecac oe eh on Been ae 922 882 627 
Lumber and finished lumber products...... Be 1,064} ~ 1,009 783 
Pulp and paper products including printing................000eccseeeeeueees 570 566 419 
Chemicals and allied products. . ssh tera Goth ceg hac 1 I ech) A os ee ee 273 323 182 
Petroleum and coal products. Pet ts eM oR RRR ANS Ses 64 77 45 
IRUD DEY PLOAUCTE 22, os.sits se vebeiale le c.cle ecu tee kee eh a eee ae 101 122 63 
Leather and leather products 110 109 77 
Stone, clay and glass products 253 257 173 
Tron and steel and products 665 597 415 
Non-ferrous metals and products 433 316 221 
MaGHinery swab aaclhen eens 509 446 321 
Electrical equipment and products 266 298 195 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 965 745 537 
Construction ie... irc sis od nae eeu eon 6, 609 6,352 4,964 
Transportation and storage.................. 2° 156 1,878 1,474 
Communications, and other public utilities. .. "363 "352 217 
ate Gui daehiscee ss oi eeeeeteawe se eeaneemet ans 3,891 4,039 2,553 
inance, insurance, real estate. , 490 aa4 
Fewer tineae ee Sneceeccrpeeeenseesarensaees 9,743 8,587 6,416 
INGUSERIEG Ss re inieie nv ots cle eats eters cree cccle, slalnaoielenoDiatecat Re Sie aie ee 36, 084 31, 487 22, 887 


ES 
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ze 


Office 


Newfoundland............... 
Corner Brooke. s cccmecsins «mes 
Gratid WAMSI ccm scececcs sie 
br SOR Sibi tiecce die cde sree 


Prince Edward Island....... 
Charlottetown })...5.s<i02 <<: 
Summerside, ...). js vas ome 


NOVAS SCOUla joi os cere. nie we ees 
PANN OFSH. Aih sa ce etes aja es os 
Bridgewater,.....0..500.:+-- 
Hl alifaxd spe irarclac slaw cias's a's is 
EV EPNESS: Go. 2 aisles foci ic.a 
Grit Ville wi ats sade cists tc ors/=i= 
LUV OL POO) tetrioc.. asset seme’ ss 
New Glasgow............+-- 
jolejel sted sh ES See ee BC Gees 


Bathuratoceness. oes 
Campbellton 
Edmundston 


New Castlesca.isicis ce’ size se oct 
Paint solnie.s ic: aaeatscrate ac 
Si. Stephens fh, wa. vanitie ae > 
SSUSSOKS So Wh wis, ecaenbiars «i 
WOOCSTOCKwrae sc cidstiigaalocente 


= Quebec re caren sorte caitelo cece 
ASD OESLOR Sire ca’ cere othkieles 50 
ISGAUNATNOIS hs. ae cite oo s'il 
Buckingham of, ..csdease< +s 
Causapscallay, tae saluslesicce 
Ghandler! ayain «salon caters este 
Ciicoutimisn nana cesses 


ROUY Tics dieters cide ai ote 2010s 
PCs ALALROS csdedeaes canbe 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue......-. 
ie) Therese.) oA nde. Ro acs cus 
St. Georges de Beauce......- 
St. Hyacinthe,.......06.+-- 
Biba: CHIE oer, Sia's side e Baie ow aiale 


St. Joseph d’Alma,.......... 
Shawinigan Falls,........... 
Sherbrooke. iii.d ces caesaces 
ROTO. Cay. eb. arainaa acmcmee ss 


ali Ot. rains diaateicnss 
WallOyiteld ocevaeacuscemeess 
Victoriaville... 26.06.5006 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL 
FOUR WEEKS MAY 4, TO MAY 31, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 


AT JUNE 28, 1951 
Source: Form UIC 751 


Vacancies 


Reported] Unfilled 


during 
period 


183 
71 
1 
111 


end of 
period 


Regis- 
tered 
end of 
period 


1,472 
217 
112 

1,143 


669 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 


Referred 
to | 
vacancies 


203 
34 


1 
168 
1,074 


690 
384 


Applicants 
Unplaced 
Placements Unplaced| as at 
—_—————————_| endof | June 28, 

Regular | Casual period 1951 
94 28 7,482 4,876 
19 f 977 677 
Do Ne Gerae nities 764 375 
74 21 5,741 3,824 
438 150 1,146 810 
331 117 692 479 
107 33 454 331 
2,347 692 9,161 8,129 
100 8 309 200 
26 6 288 246 
1,020 450 3,245 3,009 
BG rare. 166 118 
79 4 792 556 
hed SE re 162 120 
357 74 639 675 
boas ses <2 191 144 
591 149 2,569 2,457 
70 1 267 230 
GLO Rec cloate via 533 374 
2,607 535 8,475 6,335 
31 69 1,000 471 
96 27 509 343 
448 1 211 173 
213 57 416 305 
BS Uetavace: niviieiag 381 258 
878 283 2,244 1,827 
1a RS aan 512 323 
537 82 2,548 2,177 
67 13 436 322 
60 2 64 65 
25 1 154 71 
20,862 1,690 47,303 39,768 
73 144 138 
LUD OR keene 222 204 
210 5 238 174 
WD Hans dte wets 580 223 
34 28 1,012 601 
221 70 747 490 
BBv rented sw 301 76 
182 8 1,128 1,010 
| Seer 219 236 
164 15 597 589 
298 8 1,191 880 
246 8 729 403 
370 11 728 504 
73 4 187 174 
34 9 551 188 
ROOD bs [ctriehia.c tiers 190 163 
197 5 1,064 853 
BLO ihe aye snus 531 254 
315 3 135 120 
Ste. Sweetest 141 105 
61 5 444 301 
10,916 942 17,229 16,319 
LV) Sees es 272 229 
1,382 188 5,540 4,807 
vs 1 eee ae 765 299 
108 8 820 414 
179 43 598 397 
DOE ai llacervist opsrep ac 163 64 
I at) eh ea 159 162 
167 2 241 268 
313 2 896 619 
345 34 777 588 
229 5 414 391 
141 16 475 542 
262 1 774 794 
ADE cenit sie «=i 1,038 1,041 
687 159 1,166 1,219 
DV ed ee eee: 293 305 
112 4 540 422 
420 64 2,338 1,863 
258 15 343 261 
410 6 843 518 
166 17 540 560 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS MAY 4, TO MAY 31, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT JUNE 28, 1951—Continued 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office : Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of end of to end of | June 28, 

period period period | vacancies] Regular | Casual period 1951 
ONTGATIOS cre cutee eisai 56,169 31,430 55,398 47,693 29, 208 5,790 37,748 40,967 
ASS IOE > Bick cessive Cais 2 core 173 39 138 170 203°) lees ete 35 27 
UT, Ce SR = = i AME See ere ie 853 319 703 741 647 12 122 135 
Belkogillovencmucccdscsseceor. 355 140 413 392 158 53 414 454 
IBrACEDIIG GO Ns. crese tt jan aiie fs 300 129 17 230 211 2 124 69 
TAM PLON Siew: ceniensigaiYoness 182 104 179 167 148 2 78 87 
BPaword eos 9,- wen decatcieredisie’s 711 192 1,127 735 513 73 1,016 1,079 
SOCK Willen eens x cates ects nes 155 26 202 184 114 23 152 148 
Carleton Place sso. )slicigaee.s 0'6 42 10 103 41 B El eae ley 4 173 159 
PATNA oo pi sein tects peat 402 122 568 474 227 62 616 549 
MOD OOOUE Ay cists Aine w:sie.crapinls'e-veis 231 26 236 227 173 22 169 169 
OlINE WOON senate cueieiereel« 226 20 136 235 222 4 230 199 
Boras Well See iaters ate, 0 etre ane 512 69 588 525 411 48 549 543 
GOTH ETO ic meee sy terelemislelske sus 103 43 57 83 AQ’ eee eeie. 72 102 
Fort Frances 173 81 121 165 127 8 72 52 
Fort William 747 279 839 751 614 89 496 360 
ASALG Gaseentes 360 335 316 227 168 2 230 345 
Gananoque, noe 46 15 57 49 26 12 44 36 
Goderich...... : 141 128 79 93 72 6 66 65 
Guelph + SP SEN TOO BOC ote 312 159 436 292 177 36 257 321 
! ETA MLO PN oie ia ws acs ahs sets 3,772 1,573 4,771 3,932 1,939 706 2,791 2,818 
i Mawhkesbury.. ters aes cance 208 203 157 186 178° ko oa 118 91 
TH DGrs OME ae ter eetace eis steels 200 106 160 141 116 3 130 99 
MeamusKASIne 2). ve ciat esses « 891 1,041 127 122 131 3 78 73 
Kenora ne. COMDOO doco Anon 118 244 127 117 119 16 172 105 
|’ Kingston eae Oie Barre Cette 928 239 935 1,042 641 57 585 623 
‘i Kirkland Lake.............. 441 347 279 282 131 54 284 255 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 793 275 721 895 582 56 357 356 
Ihde) sone ae cqnioog ape’ 298 65 216 369 157 72 140 461 
| List RCA Se ee Oe Ee 146 67 183 173 83 25 129 103 
IEAStOWGL ) are viess.eb Bee 79 40 93 123 65 3 79 74 
TONG ON Sah eo csis 6 2,720 1,294 2,668 2,372 1,201 553 1,159 1,271 
MIGIANC apres cata acece sees 191 43 144 188 136 14 120 134 
| INSDANOG AI He sc far ka tite sats 51 22 58 41 27 4 63 38 
7 New Toronto HR DEE OOCOS 822 360 919 739 532 16 584 746 
é Wisgara Wallsees oc ecccce.s: 767 186 875 721 469 75 353 419 
} North Ba Yitew ak Cote eat sisce.c'els 1,137 269 1,207 1,128 834 169 247 265 
OP ig Oe ewes all caecantc cts on 323 62 242 359 241 42 236 170 
CIGD A WHR Petslenice si eet \c.5.oe 1,186 328 1,659 1,272 941 71 1,205 1, 685 
WUBWAs chs ce caboBeadeates« 2,793 1,073 1,673 2,145 1,178 346 1,491 1,340 
Owen Sound fcc ..ite tae visors 359 114 374 427 264 24 241 383 
Parrva sound sass. sea: 95 14 60 88 69:0) pee ee 21 19 
Poem brokers cncncmicde teers 426 247 321 301 184 14 187 224 
BOFG his calew chases se edetes 119 43 101 108 88 ll 175 127 
Peterborough Shien Aaitats ace 404 195 605 463 324 13 733 861 
PPAGLOM ss aa tute vaiataraisye ictetereis (0% 111 37 70 99 69 1 61 39 
POTEIATENUT ok e-as daa tecie curs 1,482 2,835 984 836 663 30 579 453 
Port: Colborne. hac. «2.02 139 191 108 80 Le ee 223 203 
FErOSCOth Ageia skyc dace oss’ 59 28 44 56 43°. Ie con aeee 84 76 
RUM W eaten whelsistelesiedis’s sie 209 28 218 192 173 6 82 101 
MGs Catharines 67 dae. cc5 ccs o's 975 299 1,130 789 575 95 905 917 
St. Thomas... anne 309 150 375 356 153 53 342 338 
Sarnia........... 565 123 650 625 416 25 296 270 
Sault Ste. Marie 1,275 967 531 539 474 31 323 378 
Simcoe IW Se teiet ov tau yaarelers 406 316 228 243 166 2 368 183 
Sioux Lookout Sake eae ee 226 96 237 206 120 11 109 61 
Smichsy HAUG. 2). o:.panat eels 114 31 112 115 66 11 149 139 
ITAL ONG aerate. sos oats o/c 243 104 241 224 145 26 145 184 
Sturgeon Falls............... 146 23 190 189 74 50 160 177 
Sey LSS eter idence OT Rie tee 2,909 2,648 1,128 1,127 692 230, 507 666 
Tea Aig eta ar 817 427 794 761 438 94 563 624 
FROLONUO « aatets diene caieeiae sie\s 16, 868 10,710 18,092 14,412 8,139 1,896 11,914 13, 840 

ETONEGN G Siirrecs asin Be ge Serealeen 228 67 294 302 196 2 4 
IWalkertontiili.: cm Seweee sc 105 50 104 109 76. «na See eae 74 184 
He pig Paiva dea aanes ds 151 4 263 169 96 51 234 180 
Wellanicit: 29 Pxsqa ae eee ke os 459 113 670 584 . 3846 17 514 396 
WESLON aterin: seaaee ie eens 1,403 1,135 416 316 193 1 280 312 
WinideOrae denis ns tee cteee fice 1,485 373 3,087 1,668 786 340 2,987 3,192 

Woodstock Sok east. ancosese> 194 137 197 153 116 17 122 

Manitoba casictsescces ocd 9,234 4,174 10,443 

Brandon a wees oetiet sis a 741 54 ” 605 Gis mae 1 arith ety 
Ppa Uphine Meth.1otv.co ae eee * 237 73 181 196 157 14 134 167 
Flin Flon...... Keeepon une a 182 201 181 197 127 20 48 53 
Portage la Prairie oe 384 80 515 299 263 13 435 390 
ane 1 Bar 5c Saree oe 806 346 76 72 314 1 60 30 
TONING iene ss ies dereeeae 6,884 2,932 8,885 7,081 2,988 1,707 8,376 6,759 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS MAY 4, TO MAY 31, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT JUNE 28, 1951—Concluded 


Sourcs; Form UIC 751 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of end of to —— end of | June 28, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
Saskatchewan................ 6,580 2,935 5,402 5,702 3,278 890 3,522 3,418 
EStOVAUC a: athe « .k.ncdcaen: 2. 210 92 102 179 112 12 67 75 
DEOGHE JAW:)1.ceee Meee. 6s 737 455 566 599 344 41 399 414 
North Battleford............ 207 111 108 175 Ce ee BR eae 257 128 
Prince Albertiiad. si2..c.-.5 4. 631 339 430 462 287 54 620 504 
PRCA A): 7c Sitde WEE bos do 1,990 549 1,794 2,014 1,075 505 459 586 
BDASKATOON, . h! fake cares o: «fo 2,181 998 1, 856 1,702 962 242 1, 254 1,329 
Swikt Ourrent jain soak aeee. 170 98 123 180 121 12 119 95 
Wieyburn..ch meee sca. 181 78 88 97 85 4 32 61 
Moricton 2.08 Imo, TR oe coos. 323 215 335 294 148 20 315 226 
ALD GPA! ec ce atek, fae Fe oscids 11,532 5,372 10,455 11,025 6,068 1,953 6,477 5, 467 
IBIAITINOYO. . Jets. Gee fe acess 121 105 90 58 76 1 116 97 
Calgary 2... unum dieters <a: 4,305 1,518 38,940 4,238 2,187 692 2,672 2,374 
Orambeller }.xaty ache fects. 104 32 98 89 82” ihr aoe 168 148 
MamMontOn wea. osc cee oe 5,306 2,797 5,056 5,276 2,672 1,227 2,566 2,009 
Hdson seen ketch ct 194 143 54 96 11f.~ baeores<? 80 43 
Oth Drea enc haig hte can 1,063 471 890 892 728 28 379 347 
Medicine Hat. . ant 213 98 122 161 12S eres. 172 141 
Red Deer... ..... 226 208 205 215 83 5 324 308 
British Columbia. ........... 12,074 4,103 18,880 12,221 7,678 1,222 21,015 22,717 
Cbilliwacle fo ve ctnccon. se 229 31 383 317 215 36 516 459 
Gourtenny:. op. hc otiecowsase® 153 94 162 122 68 12 154 688 
Wranbrook ent fags cae tecnes 81 45 74 112 33 3 293 151 
Dawson Creeley sais heaesn 83 3 72 86 BB) y lhe ecerdentoyinans 77 73 
RPGR a Fece o: Hh Pats Hhpeiole a ttictpfe 249 72 263 259 156 12 186 542 
Kamiloonsvenickn . adiaee ck 346 172 320 243 220 Pe oa denis 179 128 
HR OLO WHA iar ae setae areca nixlape 150 22 247 192 85 49 495 618 
INARALINO: Sk tas ic ee ee 274 36 352 298 178 51 417 1,415 
IN GIRON ta Gccny arent eee ti. 7 217 49 181 210 157 6 185 118 
New Westminster........... 735 329 2,119 724 411 105 3,172 3,100 
PONMOCTON. Sawa nendncoawan ae 125 26 156 117 90 4 328 166 
PortiAl beraiccjes scdawan ees 230 76 260 253 155 6 137 255 
Prince George............... 796 151 991 918 704 62 497 152 
PIMOS UDELG si 6.) why eee e ecres 330 110 343 333 Bobi) basses, alas 127 149 
Princeton tevin oe se 120 16 97 127 LOS | acatierwarcan 8 3 
PU POLS NTE, fed eh eo ttiedtetic ners 207 34 322 234 177 17 332 345 
WWANCOUVOIaebe. cnay uses ns 5,840 2,026 10,462 5, 982 3,231 708 11,986 12,423 
MUNOD,. Noiz bits ce wisrb eae s » ase s 416 185 300 286 181 13 308 146 
WAGTOTIA Bain okie shea wea’ 1,153 460 1,583 1, 167 737 138 1,548 1,738 
Wibtebiraar g samte ace ess as'e 340 166 193 241 BDO So wctsjatesaistora 70 48 
CARATS fe Phcwhifeia cua vedas 6 144,335 71,150 | 150,915 | 125,947 76,804 14,743 | 151,800 | 140,280 
INT ALCS A VaeMeyitan's tcemocke = 109,373 52,186 106, 076 91,955 60,373 9,108 101, 831 87, 239 
Le CNS, ee 34,962 18,964 44,839 33,992 16,431 5,635 49,969 53,041 


* Includes statistics for Teachers’ Office, Province of Saskatchewan 


1941-1951 
Source: Form UIC 751 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Applications Placements 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
568, 695 262,767 831,462 331,997 175,766 507,763 
1,044,610 499,519 | 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704,126 1,944,026 
1,583,010 902,273 2,485, 283 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 - 397,940 1,493,581 
1,464, 533 494, 164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
1,189, 646 439,577 1,629, 223 549, 376 220,473 769,849 © 
1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1,295, 690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464, 363 219, 816 684, 179 
, 500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
646, 090 245, 265 891,355 250, 604 105, 289 355, 893 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
MONO SEA DTT tata «ve costae ese sjsir ici ie crensters ere atolls. siepeetrereiaie’ aces) sealemeteeteiotere oy Uareranee 2,715,000 2,449, 600 265, 400 
IVEY Merstarcietcre.alaccare-aswrcieic. Psleieis ero stich: a ereistaiale Minas otpininiote wterateve carers ls cu cranaeate 2,659, 000 2,449, 100 209,900 
PADI ee ese a i cca ie re ele lave alaiate In ovoee sr eieases sale svalaatatacs) v/e'a;oinlattete tater ars\s]s/a<cnan ete 2,690,000 2,543,500 146,500 
RS Rs ane, 2 ae ooh ye ROBBEN Rcd Atiatimonin accor ands DOS Re BU IO oF 2,733,000 2,623, 600 109, 400 
PR LSUIE Miers ice wi arte Sol clare cesete ehuhe-<, ats: « alsnattin so, <5: s aettel potais ert a mia eters 2,735,000 2,642,500 92,500 
September 2,763,000 2,664, 100 98,900 
October 2,811,000 2,731,700 79,300 
November 2,838,000 2,747,700 90,300 
December 2,910,000 2,785, 200 124, 800 
1951—January 2,911,000 2,720,900 190, 1002 
Eves ong eurse acne cvthe herieseian clmiave sistas eaten cletlomsaruccenaiat sepentaeee ataceleis leis 2,917,000 2, 669, 400 247, 6002 
UAHA Mae Aareccia/tae sence polio a cate ee ole Werner ae Cathe nateas wate wien’ 2,905, 000 2,661, 200 243, 8002 
7A yale. saa Ree Be ame eae: Cr emen Garin poresarcnne ainndtascos 2,899,000 2,672,500 226, 5002 


1 Ordinary claimants signing live unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month. 
2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF MAY 31, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8. 


6 days ial 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran and Mee es aan a 72 and 
under axe SME eve BYE over 

2,071 377 110 228 646 322 388 
1,953 344 94 210 617 307 381 
118 33 16 18 29 15 7 

47 49 36 37 81 85 186 
342 30 13 28 65 67 139 
132 19 23 9 16 18 47 
6,144 1,269 560 809 1,142 802 1,562 
5,103 1,132 496 685 627 1,191 
1,041 137 64 124 170 175 371 
5,764 1,002 523 1,006 1,373 561 1,299 
4,694 766 454 888 1,212 439 935 
1,070 236 69 118 161 122 364 
85,788 7,930 3,318 4,686 7,030 8,636 9,188 
22,698 4,681 1,920 2,959 4,825 2,501 5,812 
13,090 3,249 1,398 1,727 2,205 1,135 3,376 
25, 857 8,988 2,259 2,964 8,635 1,871 6,140 
15,058 5,710 1,149 1,538 1,930 990 3,741 
10,799 3,278 1,110 1,426 1,705 881 2,399 
5,581 829 403 695 1,110 570 1,974 
2,913 369 186 323 537 286 1,212 
2,668 460 217 372 573 284 762 
1,725 185 71 156 317 183 813 
1,026 87 35 92 204 105 503 
699 98 36 64 113 78 310 
4,865 1,477 248 861 631 434 1,214 
3,806 1,328 153 742 435 322 826 
1,059 149 95 119 196 112 388 
12,381 2,552 1,438 1,803 1,896 1,301 3,391 
8,715 1,836 1,141 1,337 1,237 5: 2,306 
3,666 716 297 466 659 443 1,085 


100, 650 24,658 8,966 13, 245 17,861 9,765 26,155 
66, 308 16, 283 5, 641 8, 802 12,034 6,502 17,046 
34,342 8,375 3,325 4,443 5,827 3, 263 9,109 


2 Includes 106 supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND cep ha a aT iat FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO 
> 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Sop Toc oe Gar conmnd 4,637 | 11,751 | 20,412 | 71,932 | 63,681 | 100,304 | 126,649 | 182,053 | 172,269 
663 4,822 | 12,284] 14,990 | 59,098 | 47,141 | 76,723 | 93,463 | 109,282 | 109,709 
4,124 5,046 | 10,667 | 13,307 | 50,706 | 43,675 | 63,869 | 88,786 | 119,533 | 109,764 
2,925 3,953 6, 463 8,430 | 35,781 | 35,859 | 48,963 | 58,141 | 80,028 75, 242 
2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 | 34,777 | 27,603 | 383,617 | 52,675 | 71,619 56,430 
4,629 1,772 3,226 | 10,857 | 30,646 | 21,365 | 31,543 | 44,783 | 51,284]......... 
2,668 1,087 3,106 | 10,886 | 27,576 | 20,034 | 30,487] 43,486] 43,929 |......... 
1,855 1,370 8,241 | 20,557 | 25,115 | 17,281 | 24,972] 50,291] 61,545 |......... 
1,118 1,013 3,715 | 40,473 | 28,555 | 20,883 | 28,143 | 51,935 | 42,229 |......... 
October,......00. 05. 1,058 1,475 6,222 | 36,717 | 34,891 | 29,369 | 38,104 | 69,349] 62,243 ]......... 
November......... 1,748 2,896 | 11,798 | 53,325 | 37,111 | 42,385 | 66,426 | 114,888 | 93,016 |......... 
December......... 3,337 6,562 | 13,770 | 57,612 | 52,479 | 73,578 | 105,939 | 139,406 | 134,218 |......... 
AREAL S aaen tc 26,924 | 36,660 | 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 442,854 | 649,090 | 933,832 |1,050,979| 523,414 


a 


TABLE E-4._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


: 


Total Canada, May, 1951 
Total Canada, April, 1951 
Total Canada, May, 1950 


Y, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


ee eee 
—eeooOo. oo — — — 


Province 


Pending 


. Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Total : Not 
ise ; Entitled : 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed Entitled 
of to Benefit to Benefit 
1,281 1,172 109 1,461 510 951 
165 115 50 169 112 57 
2,948 1,942 1,006 3,015 2,265 750 
2,963 1,991 972 3,622 2, 666 956 
20,584 14, 183 6,401 22,132 15, 852 6, 280 
16,956 10,550 6,386 16,594 12,306 4,288 
2,670 1,843 827 3,011 2,190 821 
599 435 164 749 477 272 
1,489 1,065 424 2,088 1,486 602 
6,795 4,004 2,791 6,992 5,021 1,971 
56,4301] 37,300 19,130 59,8332) 42,885 16,948 
75,242 52,271 22,971 84,033 59,670 24,363 
71,619 47,150 24,469 75,675 57,862 17,813 


SS 


1In addition, revised claims received numbered 13,755. : i ‘ 
Of these, 860 were special requests not granted, and 922 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,611 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month, 


2Tn addition, 13,901 revised claims were disposed of. 
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TABLE E-5.-REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Cumulative 
Month of Month of Totalitow 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement May May C 
- , urrent, 
1951} 1950 * Fiscal Year 
Claims) Disallowed | «sac « ois overs waters ladsareaa hie = oot late intotery sie Slehate dteca wide tab Ubi glee ie\s face 9,590 9,889 25, 684 
Claimants Disqualified 

INGE UMEMID LOVE sic, sents chet cote Atle, «ip «ike gies. e/ales eters toins > (aarele)-/etatniniategalbeaie tate ote 3,389 2,572 6,566 
Not capable of and not available for work............+eeeeeee nsec eee e ees 1,410 1,245 2,829 
Loss of work due to a labour disputes «J... iis y cies oe dele isjale ve pWliealewles 20% 44 379 125 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work..... ep ete cov 1,916 1,471 3,518 
Discharged {or misConduebase.. c-cd we kc gees alae vie Wahenielein cleMietalnresinte= 495 772 117 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause............ 006 ee eee eee ee eee 3,585 4,003 8,343 
Cin erireasons:S apmcctelscleiatete of wre cvesetafey <,atstelesafoists/s apanaatn siatasaorarchteiere ererarrer se tats 1,870 834 3,789 
TORT RA omche tect cm en teen oe es Renintn ha chee eer cule eer nee 22, 299 21,165 51,971 


1 Claimants disqualified include 5,289 on revised and 62 on supplementary benefit claims. 

21950 data relate to regular claimants only. 

3 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of May, 1951 
a tee He < aR, 8 
= enefit umber umber 
Province in Last Com- of Days Sou 
Week of the] mencing Benefit Dard 
Month Benefit Paid ; 
$ 

erat Cui CLIAMC eae ee Pee ts sas Sees can Re BR ack he eee 1,413 8 
Prince Edward Haland Soca. ante ws « sec Oe eee ee Tee tn "468 i o7 388 ety oy 
BNW Es CI COGIA Mpc sare vir itcee tes as staf eeaitraisic Sta eeiersmierior. a See were ee 5,096 1,900 130, 295 314,528 
PSC Ese UNIS LCL aya,c alley evote cel ov ercToo ttt tentharato-w dio al elictate-nlane an ete ete iste 5,631 3,223 138,418 349, 880 
“jane ace A Oe ROC EEE OC OR TERS OORTInR TE Cretan Rete eine cere oc 26,093 16,229 887, 956 2,153, 685 
Pieris PN ed aia) Sale hy v GFT aan aw Rae ee sat CCR ee Ace 17,061 8,893 499, 645 1,199,198 
- sep = SRR GPT a aio ae Kielels « Safa Sa Otaa tnd Coes Be ENS nee 5, 268 2,443 151,797 354,746 
ope TCD CWB 55.3 56.0.5 meats = «verter elie Oy os Mee wet: 5 Te Se 1,699 743 73,105 177,484 
" BRON EON AR itis os <i> Ai viasnlniainlslar® «fain cE ales scaigiossres ous mae Al htesa es cee Re emia 3, 258 1,750 110,347 279,592 
TELS LLCOL UAT DIL cing cissciters $ oss Ghar contact mere ne tite econ dt ee 9,927 5,071 259, 452 650,576 
aoe Canada, May, TObi cE: «cc acaaiina Wel. saukien cue aet 75,914 41,286 | 2,323,200 5, 660, 433 
ane Canada, April, 1951 109, 424 54,744 | 3,087,560 7,679,160 
‘otal, Canada, May, 1950 132, 656 56,868 | 4,004,678 9,586, 658 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Caleulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Percent- 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


age Retail 
Increase Fuel Home : Prices 
— since Total Food Rent and Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
August 1, Light ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 Services modities 
only) tT 
OES ves Iaawe thieves oie via ili a eroetarenies 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
BO DG 5 cia scteia a aisieyelsats aif siaccieteca’ snares 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
OB sree ah seloee sale cca asses 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
ae Mate sae Meche s caveiadla. civics 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
NEGRO Ho cls tured ese 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
MOA Er oe cain ais eit bse 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
OLS (da de ornare B44 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
UE RATE Bot SRARD EAE 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
LOAD aeG ich aki Sas 59-8 160-8 203 -0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
ANALY A ciceeiee sins 68-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
Hepruaryesesccse er 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
Micir obettuers nett cine oe 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
iN al: GaRAeORenenoee 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
IMIS Vcee tree a Mei siclsioe 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
JUNE nao teeiaeee ee 592 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
Ul yenetch.toaticciekeres 60:8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
(ANIZUSES atime .ns ct 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
Octobers es. awscnt 60°9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
60°3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
OCtOb Er: misc cece 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
SANUOTY 4 <5. csvor00.0'ei<'« 71+1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
Pebruarys.co.o..s.- 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
MATCH. 5 lew cieet 5.8 cee 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
a De ae eee 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
IMRVe eee cmceee Lees. 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
PUNE Te sleeien tise: 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 141-0 214-0 
JUL Verret ctesistiec ces: 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 197-4 142-2 219-6 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 


TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE 1951 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total 
Food 
— June 1, May 1, June 1, 
1950 1951 1951 
Halifaxs, ts isesses 156-4 169-4 171-5 230-2 
Sti Johns xi. ce.ess 161-8 177-4 179-3 230-1 
Montreal... .i....5 169-0 187-2 190-4 255-8 
AL OLONGO Cements os 162-1 178-6 179-9 228-9 
Winnipeg........... 160-1 175-7 177-4 243-5 
Saskatoon.......... 165-0 179-0 180-3 243-9 
Edmonton.......... 161-3 175-3 176-4 244-8 
Vancouver.......... 167-0 182-9 185+3 245-5 


N.B.—Indexes above measure 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
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Fuel 


Home 

Clothing } Furnish- 
ings and 
Services 

213-9 178-1 
221-5 187-9 
193-0 206-2 
202-4 193-2 
193-7 197-8 
204-9 198-1 
208-1 188-3 
210- 189-9 


Miscel- 
laneous 


percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
: (Base: August 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Price 
i . *Commodities Per Dee. June June | June June May June June 
1941 1946 1947 1948 1949 1951 1951 1951 


Beef, sirloin steak............-+++eeee- lb. 120-7 156-6 176-0 225-4 259-1 358-5 362-1 101-8 
} Beef, round steak..........-+0+0-+ PLL. 125-7 170-0 192-4 246-4 289-5 398-7 402-1 96-1 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime lb. 125°5 177-4 202-2 248-3 290-9 394-6 398-5 91-8 
r Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... lb. 132-7 | 163-5 | 188-1] 254-7] 311-9] 451-8] 459-2 74-4 
Beef, stewing, boneless..............++ lb. 136-7 169-8 195-5 273-1 347-0 518-8 525-4 71-7 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............++ lb. 139-3 174-6 174-6 | 240-8] 314-2] 451-5] 453-8 78-8 
; Tarmb, leg TORS. 6.0... 26. cee see ee cosas lb. 109-9 156-0 157-7 206-0 260-9 319°3 324-6 92-7 
. Pork, fresh loins, centre cut..........- lb. 125:3 160-8 172-9 | 210-1] 235-1 247-8 | 260-7 69-1 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off......... lb. 127-0 163-3 177-4 226-8 266-2 302-7 317-9 60-4 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off.....] lb. 132°3 160-9 180-9 215-4 231-4 216-0 216-8 82-0 
. Lard, pure, package lb. 151-3 176-3 | 242-1] 241-2 189-5 | 286-4] 280-1 31-2 
Shortening, package j lb ” 134-7 140-3 216-0 213-9 226-4 274-9 276°3 40-0 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ Large, carton........ doz. 156-4 144-1 147-8 169°3 177-6 | 219-2} 281-3 72-3 
Bd etre oS Haraicle: ot sielelelessiejacele/gias)aiaisra's qt. 111-0 114-7 139-4 158-7 164-2 178-0 178-9 19-5 
Butter, creamery, prints........-..---+ lb. 140-5 161-5 199-3 259-7 227-1 241-4 249-9 68-0 
‘'¢ Cheese, plain, IMAC; $ lDaveccceless sa) pkg. 174-6 168-3 176-6 217-0 227-5 244-6 246-1 33-0 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... Ib. 106-5 | 106-3] 107-9 | 150-8 | 165-1] 183-9] 183-9 11-7 
Flour, all purpose.........seeeeeceeees lb. 127-3 | 124-2 | 124-2] 184-8] 221-2] 227-2) 227-2 7:6 

] 
Rolled Oats, package..........-+-++.- lb. 112-0 114-0 129-8 150°4 155-2 202-2 200-7 13-3 
Le Corn flakes, 8 0Z........ ame mane ds pkg: 101-1 100-0 105-4 157-6 163-0 181-4 182-5 17-0 
: Tomatoes, canned, 23’8..........--+++ tin 129-9 138-7 170-8 251-9 194-3 220-4 229-7 24-7 
f GAB CO ORs coe tains sore coecuaemeriegrsss tin 117-5 121-7 132-5 152-5 145-8 155-5 157-9 20-2 
_ Corn, Cream, Choice, 20 02.........--- tin 128-3 132-7 147-8 195-6 185-8 177-5 177:5 19-6 
BOanis pry o: cc csieec dis cwencemweesciniccse lb, 129-4 137-3 178-4 298-0 262-7 303-4 305-4 15-2 
Onions) COOKING S20. ...deccccsoecesser> lb. 108-2 | 163-3 183-7 | 257-1] 179-6 | 132-2} 171-9 9-1 
Potatoes, No. 1, Table........-.-..-++ 10 lbs. 89-9 184-8 152-7 224-1 161-4 131-2 134-3 80-2 
Prunes, bulk or in bag.......-..-.--+++ lb. 115-8 | 137-7| 176-3] 175-4] 186-0 | 245-9} 248:5 28-6 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 129-1 172-2 144-4 127-2 159-9 163-9 24-7 
Oranges, California...........+2+-++++ doz. 132-5 161-1 134-1 127°3 153-7 157-6 150-0 41-4 
MGOMNGNS ee oerccle ph ete e'c olejelsoie.e vis'ereie cies aeis 4doz. 111-3 145-5 138-2 128-9 140-0 174-1 174-7 28-5 
Jam, strawberry, 16 02.........--.-++ jar 111-3 | 125-4 | 148-0] 155-3] 147-3 | 166-0} 166-0 29-2 
Peaches; 15.02. 2 ss ce = a)ova cies «sewn. tin 101-5 | 106-6 | 130-5] 155-3} 142-1] 152-1] 152-7 23-2 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz... jar 118-3 131-8 | 137-0 148-8 142-1 154-0 | 154-7 21-1 
Gorn Syrup, 2 I bisisasss0 cece ccc ces tin 138-0 | 159-4] 179-9] 192-1] 179-3 | 199-0} 201-4 34-9 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 | 132-3 | 147-7] 149-2] 150-8| 191-7] 194-9 12-5 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... lb. 131-3 134-9 150-8 | 154-0 | 155-6 | 201-2] 204-3 13-2 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag lb. 141-6 | 132-0] 146-7] 182-2] 188-8 | 310-0] 312-4 107-8 
Tea, black, 4 1b.....2..0:c0ccecereeee- pkg. 145-2 | 131-6 | 149-3] 174-1] 176-5] 185-1] 185-1 53-8 

* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to June 1951 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Locality 


Nfld.— 
B55 tp) SOLES at ataielavele olere’s ote’ ofelatalsistoretstels 


P.E.1.— 
—Charlottetown.............seee0 


Nova Scotia— 
Spree EL ALLER ace sralcicleis 3 o's1a.cie,sietele aleve eisicle 


PSU ANGY aie cae citie’s, ages ase@int « wererats 


New Brunswick— 
B—MONOtON:, sifadin sic cis csaleirag nae tawern 


Quebec— 
M—CHICOUEIL. fo sisies scleiaseiere «1s sre erersieie 


B—Montreal scarreigeiasile sece/ereialssisis}aicis 
D— Qiiebooh vais ataciasteanscnemte ale setielos 
ROS her brooks «i.jriaiectarsicinis/ciaia/sintayeits 
B= SOLel coum ors eie clas viacsleletolap ciapieieists 
Uda UTOG) HAVENS so asec sls clare sia seieinate 


Ontario— 
LO— Gorn wall eecnaareea saya vias’ os Haine 


Re INOIth DAY. Saimin aticicidia sro cance 
BS —OULaWelares cit ciancercioe Bi ckonie dt arcee 


QO SUA DUEL Steet cleeclsmeen ACT 
LUA IOTNINSS Sree stares latcie alsteie's ciareterstoiat 
Dae OLONEO setarars sisis's c/afeye) cfo's s+ sarees aie 
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(f)Imported. (g) Mixed-carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 17-5c. per 160z.tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed-package 
and bulk. (m) 15 ounce tin. (n) Mixed-California and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) In- 
cluding tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JUNE, 


1950-19517 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers F 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Per Cent 
Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- |Estimated 
During | Existence] During | Existence] Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 

1951* 
MARURDY: co evan als ccs s cesiteeiste ower aes Lie 17 6, 253f 6, 253 16, 763 0-02 
OT TUAL Yi cece tok Ga escapee eran reer 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
Wists Glne ae serene ort/atatereiaiois wie eusseistere. ciciet 22 27 4,455 4,754 15, 135 0-02 
PAD EUR ca patciaretessa chile ageraters oie cuphels) afeue 15 19 2,450 2,647 9,673 0-01 
IM ay aetrcis civjelsteresahers aig. ate iteridisielsiate erates 31 39 5, (72 6, 560 34,902 0-04 
RILINGSE Mra en eee see see ors. oereie Seis 40 52 12,993 13, 641 128,150 0-15 
Cumulative totals.......... 139 36, 247 223,501 0-04 

1950 
ANUSE Maen itera iaapiel miss «oie ie alent 9t 9 2,381t 2,381 38, 588 0-04 
BLE ITATIV 9 cotter nh cs spa talnritas ers Wiainitae 11 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-03 
B04 EWEN tees Sep Gry, 5 Stig Cena cen A ee eae: 14 22 4,620 5,600 25,041 0-03 
EAT INI cae edt cterd Pee e GIe R's oxatons as clage Siete emai 13 24 2,081 2,869 159272 0-02 
IE Vso e ereiteen ste aisitaieie carers otto nee 18 28 3,733 4,491 24,471 0-03 
RUNG etary tere tate cin ein le Doesie oer 18 27 1,699 2,767 29, 692 0-03 
Cumulative totals.......... 83 17,567 157,935 0-03 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1951 (*) 


} 

: en a a es a 
7 | 

@ Number Involved |Time Loss 

: creas ef owentioepe red Sea cor in Le pe 

} and Locality stablish- Working Particulars (?) 
ments Workers Days 
- 
if 2. Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1951 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 
Dunnville, Ont. 


Textile factory workers, 
card tenders, 
Welland, Ont. 


Hosiery factory workers, 
Nicolet, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sash and door factory 
workers, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Wood flooring factory 
workers, 
Beauceviile West, P.Q. 


Sash and door factory 
workers, 
Regina, Sask. 


Metal Products— 
Dry battery factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Foundry and machine shop 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Radiator factory workers, 
Plessisville, P.Q. 


Refrigerator factory 
workers, 
London, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Marble finishers, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


SpRVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics and 
apprentices, 
London, Ont. 


iy 


—_ 


iw) 


i" 


— 


— 


— 


= 


218 


(*) 
18 


10 


20 


69 


125 


50 


60 


(*) 
38 


26 


3,000 |Commenced May 2 and 7; for a new 


36 


~I 


40 


50 


1,070 


2,500 


1,000 


1,400 


38 


268 


30 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours and other 
changes; unterminated. 


Commenced May 21; protest against 
increase in number of cards to be 
tended; terminated June 2; con- 
ciliation, provincial, and return of 
workers pending further negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


Commenced May 29; for increased 
wages; terminated June 1; reference * 
to arbitration; in favour of workers. 


Commenced April 9; for acceptance 
of master agreement providing for 
increased wages and cost-of-living 
bonus retroactive to March 1, 1951; 
terminated by June 15; replace- 
ment; in favour of employer. 


Commenced May 7; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
terminated June 4; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced May 28; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, cumulative sick leave and 
time of year for vacations; termi- 
nated June 20; conciliation, pro- 
vincial; compromise. 


Commenced April 24; for increased 
wages and cost-oi-living bonus; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 1; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


Commenced May 11; for payment of 
time and one-half for hour between 
6 and 7 a.m. following reference to 
arbitration; unterminated. 


Commenced May 30; dissatisfaction 
with piece-rate earnings; termi- 
nated June 1; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced May 22; protest because 
promotion of one worker removed 
him from bargaining unit; termi- 
nated by June 20; partial return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced May 1; for union recog- 
nition and agreement providing for 
increased wages, overtime rates, 
pay for statutory holidays, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated by June 9; 
partial return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1951 (+) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1951 


MiIninc— 


Smelter and refinery workers, 


Deloro, Ont. 


Coal miners, 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, ete.— 
Bakery workers, 
Kelowna, B.C. 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Bowmanville and 
New Toronto, Ont. 


Rubber and plastic factory 


workers, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Animal Foods— 
Packing plant workers, 
Brantford and 
Burford, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete— 
Textile factory workers, 
St. Johns, P.Q. 


Clothing factory workers, 


Toronto, Ont. 


Clothing factory workers, 


Vancouver, B.C 


Textile factory workers, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Textile factory workers, 
Cornwall, Ont. 
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n Man- 
Establish- orks Working 
ments ESS Days 

1 200 100 

1 742 742 

i 27 27 

2 2,875 35, 000 

1 106 315 

2 290 870 

1 59 177 

1 40 160 


1 29 300 


1 342 1,600 
(°) 
1 306 1,000 


Commenced June 5; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
shift differential, and extension of 
medical, hospitalization and vaca- 
tion plans; terminated June 5; 
return of workers pending further 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced June 27; dispute over 
dirt in coal; terminated June 27; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced June 29; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
night shift differential and exten- 
sion of vacations with pay, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
terminated June 30; conciliation, 
provincial, and negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced June 6; for increased 
wages; terminated June 22; return 
of workers pending further negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


Commenced June 20 and 26; for 
increased wages; provisionally ter- 
minated June 29; settlement to be 
negotiated during shut-down of 
plant for vacation period; indefinite 


Commenced June 27; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced June 4; protest against 
delay in payment of wages; ter- 
minated June 6; conciliation, pro- 
vincial, and return of workers 
pending further negotiations for a 
union agreement; indefinite. 


Commenced June 7; protest against 
clause re sub-letting contracts for 
certain work in new agreement 


under negotiations; terminated 
June 13; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced June 14; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reinstatement of a 
worker, following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 18; protest against 
reduced earnings because of quality 
of stock; terminated June 23; 
return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced June 20; for reinstate- 
ment of a worker suspended for re- 
fusal to change jobs; terminated 
June 23; return of workers pending 
further negotiations; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1951 (‘) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation | in Manr- 
and Locality Establish- Work Working 
ments eS Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1951—Continued 
400 |Commenced June 22; to attend a 


Textile factory workers, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Textile factory workers, 
Milltown, N.B. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 


Products— 
Newsprint pulpwood  un- 
loaders, 


Port Alfred, P.Q. 


Paper bag factory workers, 
Morrisburg, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
La Tuque, P.Q. 


Wood products factory 
workers, 
Hespeler, Ont. 


Plywood factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Metal products factory 
workers, 
Fergus, Ont. 


Truck and trailer body 
factory workers, 
Weston and 
Swansea, Ont. 


Sewing machine factory 
workers, 
St. Johns, P.Q. 


Automotive parts factory 
workers, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Screw and gear factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


421 


200 


60 


35 


90 


18 


25 


654 


349 


2,400 


140 


1, 675 


400 


120 


35 


500 


300 


210 


2,780 


1, 200 


43,000 


2,100 


14, 000 


union meeting; terminated June 23; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced June 22; dispute over 
new piece work rates on plain and 
fancy warps; terminated June 25; 
return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced June 1; for increased 
piece rates; terminated June 2; 
partial return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced June 29; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced June 5; for increased 
wages; terminated by June 30; 
partial return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced June 7; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of 9 
workers; unterminated. 


Commenced June 19; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 4; for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated June 8; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced June 4; protest against 
suspension of 9 workers for leaving 
jobs to buy soft drinks when 
privilege of vendor to enter plant 
cut off; terminated June 7; return 
of workers pending negotiations; 
indefinite. 


Commenced June 6; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages, improved seniority and 
revision of job timing, following 
reference to conciliation and arbi- 
tration; unterminated. 


Commenced June 7; alleged slow- 
down pending decision of arbitra- 
tion board re maintenance of new 
production schedule; unterminated. 


Commenced June 12; for a new agree- 
ment providing for reduction in 
hours from 45 to 40 per week with 
the same takehome. pay and 
increased wages, following reference 
to conciliation; terminated June 22; 
negotiations; in favour of workers, 
40-hour week effective Oct. 29. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1951 (') 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation = in Man- : 
and Locality Establish- Work Working Particulars (2) 
ments SOS Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1951—Continued 


455 |Commenced June 28; for a new 


Structural iron and steel 
fabricators and erectors, 
London 
and Port Robinson, 
Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Brick and tile factory 
workers, 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 


Brick yard workers, 
Boischatel, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous— 
Chrome furniture factory 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Sporting goods factory 
workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Sydney, 
Glace Bay, 
New Waterford and 
North Side, N.S. 


Labourers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Carpenters, 
Corner Brook, Nfld. 


Miscellaneous— 
Power project pipefitters, 
electricians, and helpers, 
Pine Falls, Man. 


Subway carpenters, 
Toronto, Ont, 
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stew e eee 


2 


to 


a 


_ 


255 


(°) 
330 


80 


28 


(*) 
36 


29 


65 


2,800 


175 


40 


27 


135 


6,000 


70 


150 


65 


agreement covering both plants 
providing for increased wages, 
40-hour week, union shop, exten- 
sion of vacation plan and pay for 
additional statutory holidays; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced June 20; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, cost-of-living escalator 
clause, payment for statutory 
holidays, union security and 
changes in working conditions, 
following reference to conciliation 
and a commissioner; unterminated. 


Commenced June 12; protest against 
voluntary separation of one worker; 
terminated June 18; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced June 22; dispute over 
work on conveyor belt; terminated 
June 28; conciliation, provincial; 
compromise, men given other 
jobs. 


Commenced June 19; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced June 25; protest against 
new method and piece rates for 
covering base balls; terminated 
June 29; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced June 1; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


Commenced June 2; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and reduction in hours from 48 to 
45 per week with the same take- 
home pay; terminated June 6; 
return of workers pending concilia 
tion; indefinite. 


Commenced June 16; for increased 
wages and reduction in hours from 
60 to 54 per week; terminated 
June 19; return of workers pending 
conciliation; indefinite. 


Commenced June 6; for increased 
wages; terminated June 12; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 


Commenced June 12; for increased 
wages; terminated June 12; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1951 (+) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


pat Se oe eer er fon in Man- 
and Locality Establish- Working Particulars (2) 
ments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1951—Concluded 


Oil burner installers, etc. af 24 45 |Commenced June 15; alleged discri- 
Hamilton, Ont. 5‘ mination in dismissal of one 
worker; terminated June 18; partial 

return of workers; in favour of 


employer. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— (9) 
Truck drivers, 1 25 75 |Commenced June 13; for a union 
Watford, Ont. agreement providing for payment 
on mileage basis instead of weekly 
salary; terminated June 15; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 
TRADE— 
Glass jobbers, 2 44 590 |Commenced June 12; for a union 
Hamilton, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
Dairy workers and route- 1 40 320 |Commenced June 15; for a new agree- 
men, ment providing for reduction in 
Oshawa, Ont. hours from 48 to 40 per week with 
the same takehome pay, union 
shop and extension of vacation plan, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated June 23; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Labourers, 1 9 18 |Commenced June 13; for increased 
Alexandria, Ont. wages; terminated June 14; nego- 


tiations; compromise. 


Business and Personal— 


Garage mechanics, etc., if 33 350 |Commenced June 9; for guaranteed 
Toronto, Ont. ~ weekly wage for mechanics; un- 
terminated. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 675 indirectly affected; (4) 42 indirectly affected; (°) 94 indirectly affected; (°) 280 indirectly 
affected; (7) 100 indirectly affected; (8) 45 indirectly affected; (*) 25 indirectly affected. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obdtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the Activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1950. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 
Reports published annually. 1949 report, 25 
cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions in Canada— 
Thirteenth Report, 1947. Pricr, 50 cents. 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948— 
Contains text of federal and provincial labour 
laws. Price, $2. 
Copies of 1937 consolidation with annual sup- 
plements to 1946. FREE ON APPLICATION 
Wage Rates in Canada— 
Report No. 32 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1949. 
Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Edition of the Labour 
Gazette— 
September, 1950. A review of the progress of 
labour and industry in Canada during the 
half century. Price, 50 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1950— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Collective Agreements Studies— 
Reprinted from the Lanour Gazerre. 
No. 10—Primary Textile Industry. 
No. 11—Canadian Meat Packing Industry. 
No. 12—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1949, by 
Industry. 
No. 13—Office Workers in Canada. 
No. 14—\ Chemical Products Industry 
No. 15—{ and Tobacco Industry. 
Pricer, 10 cents. 


Seasonal Variations of Employment in 
Canada— 
Studies on Particular Industries. 
ee erature! Implements Industry, 
1 < 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the Lanour Gazerte. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1949— 
Reprinted from the LaBsour Gazette. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing, 1944— 
Price, 25 cents. 


Occupational Monographs— 
Automobile Mechanic and Repair Man. 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 
Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenters. 
Electricians. 
Machinists and Machine Operator (Metal). 
Painters. 
Plasterers. 
The Printing Trades. 
Plumbers. 
Sheet Metal Workers. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts”’— 
Published semi-monthly. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Ortrawa—Epmonbp CuovutIiErR, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P., 


International Labour Organization— 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Safety in Building— 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
mendations of 1937, August, 1946. Pricsr, 
10 cents. 


Memorandum on Electric Are Welding, 1946— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December 1930). Prick, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazette. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, ete. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Price, 50 cents. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees— 
Industrial Democracy at Work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C.s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Co-operation Works Here. 
Meters, Motors and Men. 
Teamwork in Industry. (Published monthly.) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relation Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-17—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1948. 

Pricer, 10 cents each. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1950 (Mimeographed). 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 
A comparison of provincial laws. November, 
1950 (Mimeographed). FREE ON ApPLI- 
CATION. 


International Labour Conventions and 
Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— 

Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed). FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1951. 


That’s whai I used to say, and it was true. 
Sometimes I’d dream of the day when I'd have time and leisure to 
do all the things I wanted to do, but I had to admit I wasn’t doing 
anything about it except dream. I never seemed to be able to put 
anything aside. 
Now, I know those dreams will come true. 
They’re guaranteed. 
Through a simple saving plan which, strangely enough, I’ve found 
involves no hardship, I am now saving money for the first time 
in my life. 

The Plan? 

A CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY! 


MILTON F. GREGG, Minister A. MacNAMARA, Deputy Minister 


Canadian Government 


ANNUITIES 


Frovide tor Wd Sige 


Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


' 
Annuities Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. | 
1 
| 
| 


Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities, 


